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THE WIND, SILENCE, AND LOVE. 





KNOW one who, asked by a friend desiring more intimate 
knowledge as to what influences above all other influences had 
Shaped her inward life, answered at once, with that sudden 
vision of insight which reveals more than the vision of thought, 
“The Wind, Silence and Love.” 

The answer was characteristic, for, with her who made it, the 
influences that shape have always seemed more significant than the 
things that are shapen. None can know for another the mysteries 
cf spiritual companionship. What is an abstraction to one is a 
reality to another ; what to one has the proved familiar face, to an- 
other is illusion. 

I'can well understand the one of whom I write. With most of 
us the shaping influences are the common sweet influences of 
motherhood and fatherhood, the airs of home, the place and manner 
of childhood. But these are not for all, and may be adverse, and 
IN some degree absent. Even when a child is fortunate in love and 
home, it may be spiritually alien from these, it may dimly discern 
love rather as a mystery dwelling in sunlight and moonlight, or 
in the light that lies on quiet meadows, woods, quiet shores; may 

4 more intimate sound of home in the wind whispering in the 
8Tass or when a sighing travels through the wilderness of leaves, 
or when an unseen wave moans in the pine. i 

three = we consider, could any influences be deeper than these 
ful i emental powers, for ever young, yet older than age, beauti- 

Mortalities that whisper continually against our mortal ear. 

a ind, Silence, and Love: yes, I think of them as good com- 

“Ss, nobly ministrant, priests of the hidden way. 
aaa a3 = into solitary places, or among trees which await dusk 
wardly to : Or by a dark shore, to be a nerve there, to listen to, in- 
shakers €ar, to be at one with, to be as grass filled with, as reeds 
‘Y> a8 a wave lifted before, the wind: this is to know what 
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cannot otherwise be known, to hear the intimate, dread voice; to 
listen to what long, long ago went away, and to what is now going 
and coming, coming and going, and to what august airs of sorrow 
prevail in that dim empire of shadow where the falling leaf rests 
unfallen, where Sound, of all else forgotten and forgetting, lives in 
the pale hyacinth, the moonwhite pansy, the cloudy amaranth that 
gathers dew. 

And in the wood; by the grey stone on the hill; where the 
he;cn waits; where the plover wails; on the pillow; in the room 
filled with flame-warmed twilight; is there any comrade that is as 
silence is? Can she not whisper the white secrecies which words 
discolor? Can she not say, when we would forget, forget; when 
we would remember, remember? Is it not she who says, “Come 
unto me all ye that are weary and heavy laden and I will give you 
rest’? Is it not she who has a lute unto which all loveliness of 
sound has passed, so that when she breathes upon it life is audible? 
Is it not she who will close many doors, and shut away cries and 
tumults, and will lead you to a green garden and a fountain in it, 
and say “This is your heart and that is your soul, listen?’ 

That third one, is he a Spirit, alone, unaccompanied? I think 
sometimes that these three are one, and that Silence is his inward 
voice and the Wind the sound of his unwearying feet. Does he 
not come in wind, whether his footfall be on wild rose, or on the 
bitter wave, or in the tempest shaken with noises and rains that are 
cries and tears, sighs and prayers and tears? 

He has many ways, many hopes, many faces. He bends above 
those who meet in twilight, above the cradle, above dwellers by the 
hearth, above the sorrowful, above the joyous children of the sun, 
above the grave. Must he not be divine who is worshipped of all 
men? Does not the wild-dove take the rainbow upon its breast 
because of him, and the salmon leave the sea for inland pools, and 
the creeping thing become winged and radiant? 

The Wind, Silence, and Love: if one cannot learn of these, 
is there any comradeship that can tell us more, that can more com- 
fort us, that can so inhabit with living light what is waste and bar- 
ren? 

And in the hidden hour, one will stoop and kiss us on the brow, 
when our sudden stillness, will, for others, already be memory. 
And another will be as an open road, with morning breaking. And 
the third will meet us with a light of joy in his eyes; but we shall 
not see him at first because of the sunblaze, or hear his words be- 
cause in that summer air the birds will be multitude. 
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Meanwhile they are near and intimate. Their life uplifts us. 
We cannot forget wholly, nor cease to dream, nor be left unhoping, 
nor be without rest, nor go darkly without torches and songs, if these 
accompany us; or we them, for they go one way. 
From Sundown Shores, by Fiona Macleod (Wm. Sharp). 


TRADES UNIONISM IN BRITAIN. 





N the year 1871 Trades Unionism gained for the first time a real 
standing before the law in England. From that year working 
men might publicly act together in furtherance of their own inter- 
ests without the fear of being prosecuted on a charge of conspiracy 
or of restraint of trade. And a working man with a taste for his- 
tory might be excused if in thinking of that year he indulged in a 
train of reflections something like the following: 

“Now at last”, we may imagine him say, “English working 
men have gained some real freedom. About five centuries ago the 
Parliament of Edward III passed the first Labour Act of English 
History, and from then till now Parliament after Parliament added 
Labour Acts to the statute book. But numerous though these acts 
are, their underlying principles are few, simple and similar. The 
labour principles of the advisors of the Plantagenets of the 14th 
century, actuated also those of the Tudors of the 16th, the Stuarts 
of the 17th and the Hanoverians of the 18th and igth centuries. 
That the men and their women and children too, should be com- 
pelled to work, that their wages should be fixed as low as possible and 
their hours as long as possible, that in cases of breach of contract 
they should be liable to a criminal prosecution, while for a similar of- 
fence the masters should be liable only to a civil one, that they should 
be jealously excluded from all power, and that above all they should 
be sternly denied the right of taking any steps in common to improve 
their legal standing or their economic condition—these are the 
principles that in the main dominated the labour legislation of Eng- 
land for five hundred years. Those years were for England as a 
nation years of a growth such as the world has never else seen. 
She took posseession of some of the most fertile parts of the earth, 
she became the world’s workshop and the heart of the world’s 
commerce, she developed political institutions that are supposed to 
be model forms of democratic government, she created a culture 
that boasts of other things besides the finest libraries of the modern 
world, and she remodeled Christianity into forms which are sup- 
posed to harmonise the past and the present, and so to appeal at 
once to our veneration for antiquity and our loyalty to the spirit of 
progress. Strange how little all this brought to the working men 
of England! The increased material prosperity of the nation neith- 
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er added much to their wages nor deducted much from their hours 
of toil. The new political institutions did not include them. Even 
the changes of religion left them pretty much in their old condition. 
The headquarters of British Christianity was transferred from 
Rome to Canterbury and the Westminster Assembly, but the labour 
legislation of the country went on as before. The new Churches 
like the old blessed the existing order of society and like the old 
seemed to set themselves to hold in check the so-called lower classes. 
They too could use the fear of hell,, they too could promise freely 
riches in another world as compensation for poverty here, and they 
were equally skillful in the use of that spiritual chloroform which 
statesmen value so highly as a means of checking the spirit of revo- 
lution. If nations like individuals sow what they reap, what will be 
the fruitages of the sowing of those five centuries? Sixteen genera- 
tions of workers have been sacrificed by the labour legislation of 
the present social organization—if the seventeenth and eighteenth 
rebel against that organization, and if they or their successors sweep 
away the whole iniquitous system altogether, could their action be 
condemned at the bar of history?” 

Now if such reflections are induged in by British working men 
we need not endeavor to estimate, nor need we ask whether such a 
spirit is one which if widely prevalent might not become dangerous. 
The brief historical glance at the past enables us to start at once with 
the question, has Trades Unionism justified its existence? It has 
had a free field for over thirty years, has it brought to its members 
any real advantages? 

Thirty years of a free field and a fair chance—that is but a 
short time when compared with five centuries, and the defender of 
Trades Unionism might well plead for a longer period before be- 
ing challenged to give a final verdict. Parliament, he might argue, 
has had five centuries and Christianity has had a still longer time 
and it is unreasonable to expect one generation to undo the evils of 
sixteen or of sixty. But let that pass. The champion of Trades 
Unionism may still contend that Unionism has done more than jus- 
tify itself, and he might support his contention by such arguments 
as follows :— 

1. Trades Unionism tends to improve the men. Many of the 
unions penalise intemperance, laziness and bad conduct. Many 
provide libraries, reading rooms, evening classes, gymnasiums and 
lectures. All of them hold regular meetings conducted on business 
lines, and these meetings have a great educational value. Large af- 
fairs are discussed, the conditions of the trade, of the men, and of 
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allied trades are discussed, national and even international outlook 
is necessary, and the result of all this is to increase the intelligence of 
the members, and thus to promote the productiveness of labour. 
The union is the club, the school and the college of the members, 
and it gives a training to the men which they can no where else se- 
cure, and enables them to take an intelligent part in municipal and 
national affairs and in the general duties of citizenship. 

2. Trades Unionism tends to improve the conditions of work. 
Early legislation about the sanitation of workshops, the precautions 
to be taken in mines, and in general the conditions under which the 
work was done, was often ineffective because there was no one from 
the men’s side to see that the law was administered. In this respect 
the Unions have done good service. 

3. Trades Unionism finds ample justification in the success of 
its efforts as a Friendly Benefit Society. One of the primary ob- 
jects of the Unions, especially the older Unions, is to give the mem- 
bers opportunities of assisting each other in ‘providing against old 
age, accident, sickness, lack of work, etc., and so important is this 
object regarded that far more money is spent in this way than in 
fighting employers. For instance, during the eleven years, 1892- 
1902, the hundred principal English Unions spent altogether £16,- 
goo,o00. Of this about 20 per cent. was given to working expenses 
and 19 per cent. to fighting employers, while 61 per cent. was de- 
voted to Friendly Benefits. Unionism is not only a fighting organ- 
isation—it is a great system of insurance as well, and in any dis- 
cussion of its value, this aspect should be emphasized. For this 
feature brings several consequences of importance. It encourages 
saving. It stimulates the spirit of self-help. It frees from the fear 
of the workhouse, and of dependence upon charity. Above all the 
possession and the handling of such large sums of money exercise 
a strong influence upon the members. A feeling of greater re- 
sponsibility grows, and tends to prevent hasty strikes, which would 
become a drain upon the funds so necessary for other purposes. 

4. Trades Unionism has a place and function in the present in- 
dustrial order as the recognized organisation through which 
the men can give voice to their needs and their views. What chance 
_has an individual, a miner of obtaining singlehanded his rights from 
a powerful company? A fighting machine is needed to take the 
place of individual bargaining. 

5. Unionism has succeeded to some extent in shortening the 
working day, and in increasing the wages. At all events in both 
these respects the last thirty years have seen marked improvements, 
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and for these improvements much if not most of the credit is due to 
the Unions. 

That serious charges have been made against Trades Unionism 
goes without saying, and the student of the movement as a whole 
will gain much by a consideration of these charges. He cannot ig- 
nore the fact that most of these objections come from either non- 
union workers, or from capitalists and employers, that is from par- 
ties not wholly disinterested. Still while he may make allowance 
for the fact, he must all the same give due considerations to the ob- 
jections themselves. They are of different degrees of relevancy 
and value, and they belong to different decades in the period of 
Trades Union development. One of the oldest of these objections 
is that Unionism is immoral, because it means selfishness, or means 
lack of reverence for established order, or tends toward industrial 
war, or wastes time and money. The objection is seldom urged to- 
day, though it was once sanctioned by high authorities—clergymen, 
philosophers and statesmen. 

Another objection of ancient standing is that Unionism is based 
on false economic principles. The orthodox political economy of 
England held as part of the faith the famous or notorious 
Wages Fund theory. It appeared easy to demonstrate that if that 
theory were true, wages could not be raised by any of the methods 
employed by Unions. There again a change has come. The Wages 
Fund doctrine—like many another so called orthodox doctrine—has 
itself been rudely treated even by economists, and at all events it 
has deterred the Unions from attempting to raise wages just as 
little as it has deterred employers from combining to lower them. 

A third objection of long standing is that of violence of method. 
For a time, between the years 1860-1870 a sort of panic seized Eng- 
land. Those were the days when Unionism had no legal charter, 
and stories of murder, secret and sure, terrified the public mind. 
Unionism was regarded as Irish Fenianism was in later days. This 
objection, too, has disappeared in Britain, except perhaps in the 
mutterings of some old fashioned squire, and it is like the preceding 
ones, worth stating only as an illustration of the intellectual atmos- 
phere in which unionism grew. 

The objections levelled against Trades Unionism in Britain to- 
day were thus formulated by the President of the Glasgow Cham- 
ber of Commerce in January last: (1) They insist on the uniform 
payment of good and bad workmen. (2) They restrict the num- 
ber of apprentices. (3) They quarrel with each other about in- 
fringements of their own trades, demarcation disputes. (4) They 
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coerce men who are unwilling to join the Unions, and (5) They of- 
fer a passive hostility at least to labour-saving machinery. 

It must be observed that these are criticisms of the methods of 
Unionism rather than of its ends, but even as such the men have 
their replies. They deny any hostility to labour-saving machinery 
except the natural disinclination of the man who knows one machine 
well to abandon it, and perhaps have to abandon with it his job as 
well. They justify their attitude to Non-Union men by the conten- 
tion that it 1s simply a case of self-defence. They restrict the num- 
ber of apprentices in order to lessen competition and guard their 
monopoly, and they claim that in this they are only following the 
example of employers. They admit that they have demarcation dis- 
putes, but they claim that as the organisation of labour becomes 
more thorough, these are decreasing, while so far as uniform pay- 
ment is concerned, they can find no other way of attaining their 
end, and they endeavour to safeguard it by increasing the efficiency 
of the men, and raising the general standard of their members. 

More important are the objections that are based on the con- 
tention that Trades Unionism has as a matter of fact failed in its 
main objects. It has, we are told, failed to raise wages, and to 
shorten the hours of labour, and it has brought war between mas- 
ters and men where once was peace. These objections are more 
serious but there are several considerations that go far to render 
them doubtful, if not to disprove them altogether. 

To begin with, Trades Unionism, it must always be remembered, 
has not fought for all wage earners. It has fought for its own 
hand only. Hence any objections based on the state of the Non- 
Union wage earners is irrelevant. And so far as the Union men 
are concerned, there has been a general improvement in their 
wages and in their hours since the Unions were organised. There 
is no doubt as to this fact, and the question is whether the cause of 
the improvement is to be found in the natural course of trade, or 
whether the Unions can be credited in whole or in part with that 
improvement. For an outsider the question is pretty well decided 
by the simple fact that the degree of improvement alike in wages 
and hours, varies with the strength of the Unions in the trades in 
which the improvements have taken place. 

There remains the objection that Unionism has brought war 
where there once was peace, and that it is accountable for the es- 
trangement and the enmity that too often exist between employers 
and employed. This objection forgets one of the chief features of 
the Industrial Revolution—viz., the new relationship it established 
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between the masters and men. Once the Patriarchal system gives 
way to the “cash nexus” the relations of the employer and employed 
tend to become more and more estranged, until both have reached 
the position in which they have secured their respective interests. 
The Report of the Royal Commission of 1891-4 expresses _ this 
opinion—‘“Probably next to the patriarchal stage in which each fac- 
tory is a happy family, the industrial conditions most favourable to 
peace are when a powerful trades union is face to face with a rep- 
resentative employers’ association—both under the guidance of 
strong but moderate leaders, and neither feeling it beneath its dig- 
nity to treat on equal terms with the other. When some or all of 
these conditions are absent, the growth of combination may tend 
to war.” This opinion is fully borne out by the history of present 
industrial movements. It is a maxim of international politics among 
the Great Powers that the surest way of securing peace is by being 
prepared for war. It is the same in the industrial world. A strong 
union and a weak employer, or a strong combination of employers 
and a weak union, or the absence of unions, these are the condi- 
tions of industrial strife. Strength and organisation on both sides 
are the conditions of moderate councils and of peaceful methods. 

We have now to consider the relation of Trades Unionism to 
what is called the social problem, or to put it in another way, the 
relation between Trades Unionism and Socialism, and in a consid- 
eration of this question the only fruitful method is to let the facts 
speak for themselves. 

To begin with, the early history of Unionism and the history of 
the period in which Unionism in Britain seemed most successful, 
reveals a profound difference between the ideals of Unionism and 
those of Socialism. The Socialists indeed subjected Unionism to sev- 
ere criticisms of their own. And it is easy to see why. The total num- 
ber of Unionists in Britain is not even yet quite two millions. And 
this represents a small percentage of the total number of wage 
earners in the country. It has been stated in one estimate that the 
number of Unionists does not amount to more than one in five of 
the adult men who belong to the classes from which Unionists are 
drawn. According to another estimate Unionists are only about 18 
per cent. of the adult male population of England. As a matter of 
fact, whatever be the real proportions, the Unionists in Britain be- 
long chiefly to four branches of trades—Mining, Building, Textile 
and Metal trades. These groups claim about 66 per cent. of the 
Trades Unionists in Britain. And it has been estimated that of the 
18,000,000 of wage earners in the United States not quite 2,000,000 
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belong to Unions. Further it is amongst the Non-Union workers 
that we find the under-paid labourer, and the worst cases of sweat- 
ing. It is amongst these that we get the poor, and most of the 
criminal and the Pauper Poor, and the millions who live on or be- 
low or very little above the poverty line. For these millions, Trades 
Unionism has done nothing, and pretends to do nothing, and it is 
here that the Socialistic criticism of Unionism finds its starting 
point. It regards Unionism as sectional and narrow, as based on 
exclusiveness, and as creating only a sort of class or profession 
among the workers. And so it is. In the social organism we have 
a number of such classes, which in their way are analogous to 
Unions. We have the learned professions—the clergy, the medical 
men and the lawyers. Then we have the architects, the engineers, 
the teachers and the dentists, and the druggists. They are all 
classes. They are based on selection. They guard the doors of 
entrance. They fight for their privileges, and they seek to regulate 
their work and their wages. They do not primarily seek to im- 
prove the economic position of all the members of the community. If 
they take a hand in the solution of the wider social problems, it is 
only after, so to speak, they have secured their own position. So it 
is with Trades Unionism. It aims, or, up till now, has aimed pri- 
marily at doing something similar for skilled labourers. It seeks or 
has sought at specializing them as a class, at guarding admission 
into that class, and at protecting their own interests. It adds or has 
added another to the list of skilled professions, and that is the main 
feature of its sociological significance. Hence Socialists have branded 
Unionists as another set of monopolists; another set of capitalists, 
investing their skill for their own class ends. Hence, too, Socialists 
seek to persuade Unionists to go further, and while we may or may 
not agree with the Socialists in this attempt, we can hardly reject 
their view that Unionism is too sectional a movement to uplift the 
poverty stricken masses, and that, in a word, it neither appears nor 
pretends to appear a real solution of the gravest aspects of the so- 
cial problem. 

We are now in a position to understand the most recent de- 
velopment in British Trades Unionism, what is called “New Union- 
ism”, The term itself is significant. It suggests that there has ap- 
peared within the ranks of Unionists a new tendency, more or less 
different from the earlier Unionism. And the “New Unionism” 
has spread with such apparent rapidity that we are justified in ask- 
ing whether or no British Unionism is under process of transforma- 
tion; is it something different in its ideals from its earlier mani- 
festations? 
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To appreciate the difference between the New Unionism and 
the old, it is best to take a glance at the programmes of the Trades 
Union Congress. The Congress held its first meeting in the year 
1868, one of the troubled years preceding the charter of 1871. Not 
much was done at that first meeting. But at the second Congress 
a programme was drawn up, the first economical creed of British 
Unionism. The matters discussed were the unprotected state of 
their funds, piecework, overtime, conciliation, arbitration, educa- 
tion, and representation in Parliament. Here we get old Unionism 
and the meetings of the Congresses held up to the year 1890 fol- 
lowed along the lines then laid down. And these lines are obvious. 
There was no talk of a general reconstruction of society. The 
Unions confined themselves to ways and means by which’ they 
could improve their legal standing and their economic condition. 
The change began in the year 1899. In that year took place the 
famous Dock Strike in London, a strike remarkable in this that the 
men concerned were unskilled labourers. This Dock strike may be 
regarded as the birth of the New Unionism in England. In the 
Congress of that year the new element showed itself in the demand 
for more State legislation and more State control. The leaders of 
this movement were men who had already begun to speak of wider 
programmes of a more or less socialistic character. At the Congress 
of 1893 a separate meeting of this party was held under the chair- 
manship of Mr. Keir Hardie, and a programme was drawn up. In 
addition to the usual demands of Unionism this programme included 
such items as State provision out of the taxes for the sick, the dis- 
abled, the aged, widows and orphans, free education in all branches, 
work and wages for the unemployed, taxation to extinction of un- 
earned increments, and arbitration in international politics, but in 
the Congress of 1894 a resolution was carried in favor of national- 
ising the whole of the means of production, distribution and ex- 
change. It is interesting to note that amongst those who sug- 
gested this was Mr. John Burns. 

It is unnecessary to draw out at length the differences between 
this Unionism and the old. It is enough to say that the new ideal 
is in the words of one of its supporters “the establishment of an in- 
dustrial commonwealth on a collectivist basis, the land, raw ma- 
terial and machinery being owned and controlled by the community 
for the common good of all, instead of, as now, being owned by 
individuals for individual advantage”’. 

It is not to be supposed that the New Unionists captured the 
whole organization. On the contrary a wide divergence at once 
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appeared between the two types of Unionists, and the subsequent 
meetings of Congress reveal a growing estrangement between the 
two sections. Some of the older Unionists withdrew from the 
Congress, but those that remained set themselves to maintain their 
ground, and for the time at all events they succeeded. In the gen- 
eral election of 1895 not a single socialistic member was returned, 
while twelve labour Members representing the older Unionism se- 
cured seats. 

This, however, did not end the struggle and several events 
took place that seemed to favour the growth of the New Unionist 
party. A brief glance at the events is now necessary. 

From 1871 till almost 1900 the Unions enjoyed a legal status 
that enabled them to carry on their disputes with employers. During 
those years legal strikes were possible, and thousands of them were 
carried out. The right of Unions to adopt such methods as strik- 
ing against Non-Union workers, picketing, etc., was apparently as- 
sumed. It was also assumed that those rights were conferred upon 
them by the Acts of 1871 and 1875. Further it was assumed that 
Unions could neither sue nor be sued in fact, as they were not incor- 
porated societies. 

Less than thirty years after their emancipation, Unionists were 
startled to find themselves the objects of an attack which challenged 
these assumed rights and in the end seemed to endanger their very 
existence. The fact, however, need not have come as a surprise. 
That capital should surrender to labour without a struggle is as im- 
probable is that it should acquiesce in a first defeat so far as to give 
up the struggle. Short campaigns are possible in military warfare, 
but in the social struggle there is no short campaign. It was in- 
evitable that the very success claimed for Unionism should lead to 
another struggle. Nor is it any more remarkable that this attack 
should be made in Britain at a time when similar attacks were be- 
ing made in other industrial countries. 

Prior to 1892 the German Emperor had often expressed him- 
self in favour of labour organisations—so long as they were not so- 
cialists—but from that year he has made several determined attacks 
upon labour. In 1897 he announced a programme which threatened 
“the severest punishment to anyone who had the audacity to hinder 
a fellow man in the performance of free labour’, and in 1898 he 
announced a bill which provided that “every man, whoever he may 
be and whatever his name, who attempts to hinder a German la- 
bourer willing to work from prosecuting his labour, or who incites 
him to strike, should be committed to the house of correction.” In 
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the United States too, the same period saw a series of legal de- 
cisions and injunctions that tended to restrict the power of Unions. 
We need not discuss the question whether there was any relation- 
ship beyond that of coincidence due to conditions that are more or 
less universal in the industrial world, between these different at- 
tacks made in Germany, the United States and Britain. It is our 
business rather to follow the course of events in the law courts of 
the latter country. In one case picketing was declared illegal, in 
another striking with the object of expelling Non-Union men was 
declared illegal, in a third the “stop day” practice was _ similarly 
judged, but the most important of all was the famous Japp Vale de- 
cision of the House of Lords. 

It is unnecessary to describe at length a case so recent and so 
well known. The question before us is rather to the influence which 
this decision has had upon Unionism in Britain. Naturally the 
Union world was thrown into consternation. For employing the 
ordinary methods of conducting a strike, methods which appeared to 
have been made legitimate by the Acts of 1871 and 1875, and which 
had been used for a quarter of a century in numberless cases, the 
Unions found themselves liable to actions for damages, and that too, 
out of funds only a small percentage of which was designed for 
strike purposes. The differences between the various sections of 
Unionism seemed all at once to appear trifling in view of the ap- 
parent possibility of utter extinction. The result can be clearly 
traced in the meetings of Congress. In the Congress of 1go1 held 
shortly after the Lords had given their decision, it was claimed that 
the only fruitful method of meeting the attack was by increasing 
their representation in Parliament. In the following year Congress 
appointed a Labour Representation Committee to take this work in 
hand. Ina short time the Committee got into communication with 
all the Unions in the country, and established connection with all of 
them except some of the coal miners. The supposed unsympathetic 
attitude of the Balfour government contributed to this result, which 
‘meant that the Representation Committee had now behind it an or- 
ganisation strong enough to maintain a hundred representatives in 
the House of Commons by an annual levy of only sixpence per 
head. So well organized was the movement of 1904 that Keir 
Hardie prophesied that they would revolutionize the representation 
of some of the northern counties at the next election, and the pro- 
phecy received its fulfilment in the event. 

The general election is so recent and so complicated an event 
that no reference would be made to it here were it not for the fact 
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that the tremendous influence of all labour votes is universally ad- 
mitted. Some fifty-one Labour representatives sit in the new 
House. This is the result of the second round of the conflict be- 
tween labour and its opponents. This is the answer of British 
Trades Unionists to the decision of the House of Lords. But it is 
not the whole of the answer. The bitterness caused by the Japp 
Vale decision gave a great impetus to the New Unionism, and the 
socialistic wing of the labour party has been apparently the real 
gainer. Still more, the general election of 1834 brought a new force 
into British politics—the force of the middle classes. In a similar 
way the late election has brought into that arena a still larger sec- 
tion of the British democracy—that of the working classes. Its 
real significance lies not so much in the actual gain as in the prom- 
ise it affords of what organized labour can do. A new conscious- 
ness of power is evident. The masses of workers have before them 
an objective demonstration of the fact that the future is theirs. 
There is a fascination in speculating on the problem of the possible 
trend of Trades Unionism during the next fifty years. For the 
moment it seems as if the victory at the polls had once again di- 
vided the New Unionism from the old. There are signs that the 
two sections—now that the attack of the Lords has been repulsed— 
will become more or less antagonistic again, and that if New Union- 
ism, or in a word, socialism, is to win, it will not be by transforming 
Trades Unionism, but by organizing the multitudes of labourers 
who are outside the pale of the Unions, and who are living on or 
below the poverty line. If it be true that some ten or twelve mil- 
lions of British people are living on the verge of starvation in the 
richest country of the world, the conditions would appear to favour 


the growth of some such radical movement. 
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GALLIO AND PAUL. 


SCENE IN THE PROCONSULAR GARDENS AT CORINTH. 


12. And when Gallio was the deputy of Achaia, the Jews made insurrection with one accord 
against Paul, and brought him to the judgment seat, 


13. Saying, This feliow persuadech men to worship God contrary to the law. 


14, And when Paul was now about to open his mouth, Gallio said unto the Jews, If it were a 
matter of wrong or wicked lewdness, O ye Jews, reason would that I should bear with you : 


15. But if it be a question of words and names, and of your law, look ye to it; for I will be no 
iudge of such matters. 


16, And he drave them from the judgment seat. 


17, Then all the Greeks took Sosthenes, the chief ruler of the phy ogue, and beat him before 
the judgment seat. And Gallio cared for none of these things. Acts. XVII1, 12-17. 


S Gallio finished speaking, an officer of the Basilica, whose 
A duty it was to announce the cases in court, appeared and 
notified him that the litigants were awaiting him at the tribunal. 

The pro-consul asked if the case was one of much import- 
ance. 

‘It is a very trifling matter, O Gallio,” replied the officer 
of the Basilica. ‘‘A manfrom the port of Cenchraea has 
brought a stranger to thy judgment seat. Both are Jews of 
humble rank. They have quarrelled over some barbarous 
custom, or gross superstition, as is the manner of the Syrians. 
These are the minutes of the plaint. The clerk who drew them 
up is himself liable to punishment. 

‘‘The complainant represents, O Gallio, that he is the chief 
of the assembly of Jews, or as they say in Greek, of the syna- 
gogue, and he demands justice against a man of Tarsus, who 
has lately come to Cenchraea, and who every Saturday speaks 
in the synagogue against the Jewish law. ‘This is a scandal 
and an abomination, and thou shalt cause it to cease,’ says the 
complainant. And he claims in their entirety all privileges 
belonging to the children of Israel. The defendant demands 
for all who accept the doctrines he teaches their adoption and 
incorporation into the family of a man called Abrahamus and 
threatens the complainant with the Divine wrath. Thou seest, 
O Gallio, that the case is obscure and of no importance what- 
ever. It is for thee to decide whether it shall be judged by thee, 
or shall not rather be left for the consideration of some lesser 
magistrate.” 

The friends of the pro-consul advised him not to trouble 
himself over a matter of so little consequence. 


? 
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“I count it my duty,” replied Gallio, ‘‘in this respect to follow 
the rules laid down by the divine Augustus. It is important 
that I myseif give judgement not only in great matters, but like- 
wise in small, when the law concerning them is not fixed. 


Certain very trifling cases recur every day ard are important if 
only by their frequency. It is expedient that I should in person 


judge one of each kind. A judgment by a pro-consul is a pre- 
cedent and becomes a law.” 

‘“‘Thou art worthy of praise, O Gallio,” said Lollius, ‘‘for the 
zeal with which thou fulfillest the consular office. But I know 
thy wisdom, and thus I doubt if it can be tothy taste to perform 
justice. That which men call by this name is in reality but the 
minister of sordid prudence and cruel vengeance. Human laws 
are the daughters of Anger and Fear.” | 

Gallio mildly set this maxim aside. He did not attribute to 
human laws the character of true justice: 

‘‘The punishment of crime isthe having committedit. The 
penalty added by the laws is unequal and superfluous. But 
since, through the crimes of humanity, the laws exist we must 
administer them with justice.” 

He told the officers of the Basilica that he would shortly ap- 
pear at the tribunal, and said as he turned to his friends: 

‘To tell the truth I have a special reason for examining into 
the affair with my owneyes. I dare not neglect any opportunity 
of watching these Jews at Cenchraea, who are a turbulent and 
ill-conditioned race, despising the laws and not easy of control. 
If the peace of Corinth is ever disturbed, it will be by them. 
This port, where all the ships of the East cast anchor, is a den 
of crime and superstition of every description. * * * * Many 
years ago the partisans of a certain Chrestus, or Cherestus were 
the cause of bloody insurrections among the Jews in Rome. 
The Porta Portese was sacked and fired, and Caesar, in spite of 
his clemency, was compelled to act with rigour, and banish the 
most seditious from Rome. Many of these banished Jews settled 
in Cenchraea, and amongst others, a Jew and Jewess who are 
still living and carrying on some humble trade. I believe they 
are weavers of the coarse cloths of Cilicia. I have never heard 
anything noteworthy of these followers of Chrestus, and as for 
Chrestus himself I know not what became of him, or whether 
he still lives.” 

‘‘T too am ignorant, Gallio,” said Lucius Cassius, ‘‘and no 
man will ever know. These vile beings do not even attain to 
the celebrity of crime. Besides, there are so many slaves of the 
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name of Chrestus that it would be difficult to distinguish one 
among the multitude.” 

.** * * * * Bidding his friends farewell, Gallio enter- 
ed the litter which had had been for some minutes waiting near 
the myrtle-grove to bear himto the judgment-seat. The others 
rose too and leaving the gardens passed slowly through the 
double portico, which was so arranged as to be in shadow the 
whole day, and which led along the walls of the city to the 
Basilica, where the pro-consul was giving judgment. In pleas- 
ant converse the four friends at length reached the end of the 
portico, and saw before them the Forum sparkling in the sun- 
light. Suddenly a loud uproar rose from the pretorium deafen- 
ing the ears of the Greek and the three Romans, 

“By Pollux,” cried Lollius, ‘‘the litigants whom our Gallio 
is judging are bellowing like street porters, and I could fancy 
that with their complaints is wafted through the doors an odour 
of onions and ” Lollius did not finish. At this moment 
the pro-consul left the Basilica, preceded by the lictors who 
cleared a way before him through the crowd, and joined his 
friends. 

‘‘I was not absent long” said he, ‘‘the cause which I was 
called on to judge was as unimportant as it was ridiculous, 
When I entered the pretorium I was surronded by a motley 
crowd of those Jews from the dirty shopsalong the port of 
Cenchraea, who sell carpets, stuffs and small gold and silver 
ornaments to the sailors. They filled the air with their shrill 
cries and acrid odours, I could scarcely catch the meaning of 
their words, and it required an effort to understand that one of 
these Jews named Sosthenes, who called himself the chief of the 
synagogue, was accusing another Jew of irreligion, The latter 
was extremely ugly, bandy-legged and blear-eyed, He was 
called Paul, or Saul, and was originally from Tarsus, He has 
been for some time in Corinth, and in company with the Jews 
lately banished from Rome, is carrying on his trade of making 
goats’ hair cloth for tents and Cilician garments. They all 
spoke at once in very bad Greek. I made out however, that 
Sosthenes considered it a crime that Paul had come to the house 
where the Jews of Corinth are accustomed to meet every 
Saturday, and had attempted to seduce his co-religionists 
and persuade them to worship their God in a manner contrary 
to their law. I would not listen further. And when, not with- 
out great difficulty, silence had been enforced, I told them, that 
if they had come to complain to me of some injustice done, or 
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some violence from which they were suffering, I would have 
heard them patiently, but that seeing it was merely a question 
of words and a dispute over the terms of their law it was none 
of my business, and I would not judge in such matters. And I 
dismissed them with these words. ‘‘Settle your own quarrels 
as best ye may.”’ 

‘‘And what said they, O Gallio,’’ asked Cassius, ‘‘did they 
receive so wise a decree with good grace?’’ | 

‘It is not in the nature of brutes,’’ replied the pro-consul, ‘‘to 
appreciate wisdom. The foolish folk received my decision with 
angry murmurs, to which as you may suppose I gave no heed. I 
left them crying out and fighting at the foot of the judgment-seat. 
From what I could see it was the plaintiff that was getting most 
of the blows. If my lictors do not restore order he will be left on 
the field. These Jews of the port are very ignorant and like most 
men of that sort, being unable to maintain the truth of what they 
believe by the arguments of reason, they can only dispute with 
kicks and fisticuffs. The friends of the deformed and blear-eyed 
little Jew, this Paul, seem particularly skillful in this sort of 
controversy. Ye gods, how they set upon the chief of the syna- 
gogue, overwhelming him with a shower of blows, and grinding 
him under their feet. But I doubt not that the friends of Sosthenes, 
had they been the stronger would have treated Paul as the friends 
of Paul treated Sosthenes.”’ 

Mela congratulated the pro-consul. 

‘“‘Thou didst well, my brother,’’ said he, “‘to send these 
wretched creatures about their business.’’ 

“Could I do otherwise?’’ answered Gallio. ‘‘How could I 
judge between this Sosthenes and this Paul who are one more stupid 
and extravagant than the other? If I treated them with contempt, 
do not suppose, my friends, it was because of their weakness and 
- poverty, because Sosthenes smelt of salt fish, and Paul had used 
his fingers and his brain to weave carpets and tent-cloth. No! 
Philemon and Baucis were poor, and yet they were worthy of great 
honour. The gods themselves did not refuse to sit at their frugal 
table. Wisdom raises a slave above his master. What do I say? 
A virtuous slave is superior to the gods. If he is equal in wisdom 
he excels them in the beauty of his effort. These Jews are only 
contemptible because they are base and no spark of the divine 
shines through them.”’ 

At these words Marcus Lollius smiled: 

“Of a truth,” said he, “the gods would scarcely visit Syrians 
dwelling in the ports among fruit-sellers and prostitutes.’’ 
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‘*Even the barbarians,’’ continued the pro-consul, ‘‘have some 
knowledge of the gods. Not to mention the Egyptians who of 
ancient times were men full of piety, there is not a people through- 
out Asia which has not worshipped either Jupiter, or Diana, or 
Vulcan, or Juno, or the mother of the Aeneads. They gave to 
these divinities strange names and confused forms, and at times 
offered up human sacrifices in their honour, but they recognised 
their power. I know not if this Paul, whom the Syrians also 
called Saul, is as superstitious as the others, and as obstinate in 
his errors; I know not what obscure idea he has formed of the 
immortal gods, and to tell the truth Iam not anxious to know. 
What can be taught to those who know nothing? Of a truth that 
would be to instruct ignorance itself. From some confused state- 
ments which he made before me in reply to his accusers I gather 
that he separates himself from the priests of his nation, that he 
repudiates the religion of the Jews, and that he adores Orpheus 
under a strange name, which I have forgotten. What makes me 
think so is that he speaks with respect of a god, or rather of a 
hero, who descended into hell and rose again to the light of day, 
after having wandered among the pale shades of the dead. Per- 
haps he has vowed worship to the Mercury of the nether world. 
But I would rather believe he adores Adonis, for I seemed to hear 
that after the example of the women of Biblos he was lamenting 
the sufferings and death of a God. 

But let us leave Paul and Sosthenes. Their thought would 
be of no value to us in the researches we were carrying on when we 
were so disagreeably interrupted. *~ * * This Jewish weaver 
with his inflamed eyelids will not be the man who can enlighten 
us as to the name of the god who shall dethrone Jupiter. 

(Translaled for Queen's Quarterly from Anatole France’s ‘Sur la Pierre Blanche.”) 


Lors SAUNDERS. 


RELIGION AND THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND. 





NGLAND is once more plunged into controversy over the 
School question, and once more a “settlement” is proposed. 
In this region, it is difficult to say what will happen, in the immedi- 
ate future, though we may feel certain of the final outcome; before 
these words are printed Mr. Birrell’s Bill may have become law 
or the proposer of it may have fallen another victim of “the religious 
difficulty”. The Nonconformists complain that the “settlement” of 
1870 was unfairly disturbed, the Churchmen think that the “settle- 
ment” of 1902 should remain, the present Government proposes one 
more “settlement”, and Lord R. Cecil says that if the Conservatives 
are powerless to stay the execution of this crime against the reli- 
gion of the country they will take the first opportunity of wiping its. 
memory from the annals of the country. So the struggle goes on 
for the greater part of a century, and in spite of the ceaseless fric- 
tion, the quantity and quality of Elementary Education does on 
the whole manage to improve. 


BEFORE 1870. 


Previous to the year 1870 elementary education was in a very 
unsatisfactory condition. There were, of course, many schools, 
“British”, “National”, and “Denominational”, of various colours, as 
well as private schools of various degrees and quality, but large 
numbers of the children of the poor were not in school at all. Two 
school systems arose in this period which deserve special mention 
and of which the writer of this sketch can speak from personal ex- 
perience and observation, the British schools and the National or 
Church of England schools. From the very first the English sys- 
tem and want of system has been productive of much friction and 
the heat generated has in past gone to drive the educational ma- 
chinery. The British or Lancastrian was the first in the field. Lan- 
caster, who adopted the Monitorial system of Dr. A. Bell, “attracted 
considerable attention to his efforts, and the British and Foreign 
School Society was called into existence which became very success- 
ful. The clergy of the Church of England, becoming alarmed, 
founded another Society, entitled the Church and National Society, 
of which Bell became the champion; and the field of education 
became divided into rival parties, the followers of Bell advocating: 
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the teaching of Church principles, and those of Lancaster an un- 
sectarian system. The spirit of emulation thus aroused led to the 
spread of education, and experience soon proved the necessity of 
introducing important modifications into the monitorial system of 
teaching.”” (National Encyclopedia, page 388.) Mr. Birrell put a 
little more spice into the statement, thus, ““_Now Lancaster was a 
Quaker and as it was not to be endured that a schismatic should be 
allowed to become an authority on National education the Church 
of England ran Dr. Bell against Lancaster and asserted that it was 
the former who had invented or concocted the new method of edu- 
cation which had won the approval of the enlightened head of the 
Anglican Church (George IV). It was a doleful controversy, 
which is perhaps responsible for the widely spread error that edu- 
cation untouched by religious emotion is a dull subject”. (Contem- 
porary Review, Oct. 1902). The Lancaster Society, consisting 
mainly of Liberals and Nonconformists, was formed in 1808, while 
the National Society came upon the field soon after, being formed 
in 1811 by the leading clergymen and laity of the Church of Eng- 
land. We are told that Joseph Lancaster had an interview with 
George III in 1808, who uttered the wish that “every poor child in 
his domain might be able to read the Bible’; so that royal interest 
and patronage were not lacking. The “poor child” has begun to at- 
tract attention, rather late in the day it seems, still let us be thank- 
ful. Lord Brougham “volley’d and thundered”, at the headquarters 
of the British and Foreign School Society, in the Boro’ Rd, South- 
wark; the schoolmaster was declared to be abroad, and many 
movements educational and philanthropic took their beginning and 
have since grown to great influence. The schoolmaster had no 
doubt begun to move abroad, but as we shall see it took him him 
a long time to cover the ground. Good work was done in schools 
of many kinds during the next fifty years but the Royal Commis- 
sion of 1869 showed a state of things d'sgraceful to a country sup- 
posed to be both civilized and Christian. “The number of children 
in schools receiving aid from the State, and therefore subject to 
inspection, was 1,300,000. One million were in schools that re- 
ceived nothing, were not inspected, and were for the most part, in- 
efficient. The children who ought to have been at school and were 
not are estimated by Sir Henry Craik at two millions”. (H. Paul’s 
History of Modern England, p. 213). Note then that by this time 
the principle of State aid to elementary education was well estab- 
lished, the aid being given by way of grant from the imperial ex- 
chequer to those schools which reached the required standard. As 
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yet, there are no rate-aided schools, and in order to follow the 
later stages of discussion one must learn to distinguish closely be- 
tween aid received from the centre of government and that taken 
from the local rates. 

THE EDUCATION BILL OF 1870. 

This is an important date in the histcry of the subject, as now 
we meet the Act which created School Boards and Board Schools. 
The writer of this sketch had the pleasuie once of hearing W. E. 
Forster address his constituency at Bradford and can therefore ap- 
preciate both the strength of the man and the fierceness of the con- 
flict that raged round him and his Bill. The aim of the measure was 
“to cover the country with good schools”. The interests of the ex- 
isting Voluntary schools were well guarded; a certain time was 
given in each district before, on account of lack of accomodation, 
Board School could be called into existence. The Birmingham 
League of that day represented the advanced wing of Nonconform- 
ity, and demanded that education should be free, compulsory and 
secular. They were somewhat ahead of the time but Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s speeches, the product of his youthful vigour supplied the 
opposition of 1902 with some serviceable ammunition. By the by 
Mr. H. Paul ought to know better than to speak of “Robert Dale, 
the minister of the Wesleyans at Birmingham”. R. W. Dale, the 
minister of Carishane Independent Chapel was in his own way and 
time a man quite able to stand on the same platform with Bright, 
Dixon and Chamberlain. However, “compulsory and free” have 
arrived some time ago but the question of sacred and secular 1s 
still unsettled. The Bill of 1870 settled the latter in its way and for 
a time by means of the Conscience Clause and the Cowper-Temple 
Clause. Strange to say we still find another gentleman with a dou- 
ble-barrelled name contributing an important Clause in 1902. 
Note then,—that when Mr. Gladstone’s cabinet must needs make 
some concession to the feeling stirred by the Birmingham League, 
Mr. Cowper-Temple, an evangelical Churchman and a Whig, 
moved an amendment providing, that ne catechism or other dis- 
tinctive formulary should be taught in a Board School, and, sec- 
andly, that Voluntary Schools should receive no assistance from the 
rates. At the same time there was a concession to the Church that 
caused a breach in the Liberal party, as half, instead of one-third of 
the total cost of elementary education was to be paid out of the 
Parliamentary grant. The compromise was not satisfactory to 
extreme men of either party, but when it was loyally accepted by 
the common sense of the people it worked well; of course there was 
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rivalry and friction and in some places bitterness and discontent 
but the cause of education advanced with rapid strides. In the 
course of the next quarter of a century, Board Schools well equip- 
ped and well managed came into existence all over the country, so 
that about half the children in actual attendance, say two millions 
and a quarter, were in these schools. 


SCHOOL BOARD RELIGION. 


The High Churchman says that because the religious instruc- 
tion given in Board Schools is acceptable to or accepted by the Non- 
conformists it can be called Nonconformist religion and its existence 
in the schools can be regarded as an endorsement of such religion. 
Now any intelligent man can judge from the Cowper-Temple 
Clause what kind of instruction can be given in the schools if the 
law is loyally administered. The Nonconformist can also point to 
the fact that the syllabus is arranged by managers of all denomina- 
tions, that he accepts as a working compromise and that if it is no 
longer acceptable he is willing to leave to the stole the duty of 
teaching secular subjects and to take the responsibility of the relig- 
ious training of his children. The fighting Churchman and the 
militant Dissenter understand each other well; one says it is the 
“atmosphere” of the school that I am anxious about, the other re- 
plies precisely that is what I object to, your ecclesiastical atmos- 
phere. For our part, we have taken a hand at times in these School 
Board elections and with all our respect for the Church of Eng- 
land we do not believe that either religion or education gain when 
the atmosphere in the day school is too “churchy”. One authority 
only will we cite on this point, that of an education expert. 

“The Cowper-Temple Clause is our own chief safe-guard for 
the continuance of religious teaching in the common schools. Its 
meaning is often misunderstood and still more often misrepresent- 
ed. From some pulpits it is denounced as a godless arrangement 
which makes all religious teaching impossible in a Board School. It 
is sometimes described as a device for propagating a newfangled 
religion, an ‘undenominational’ creed. There is in fact no such 
creed. But there is on the part of many earnest Christian people, 
who set a high value on their own distinctive forms of faith and 
worship, a belief that in the elementary religious instruction of the 
young, controversial theology is inappropriate, and that the forma- 
tion of opinion on the disputable points which separate the Churches 
may be fitly postponed to a later age, or left to be dealt with by 
other agencies than the public school. Accordingly during thirty 
years we have seen several generations of English school children 
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made familiar with the language of prophets and apostles, with 

psalms and parables, and with the ennobling poetry and literature 

of the Old and New Testaments. It is the existence of the Cowper- 

Temple Clause which has made this possible in the schools of the 

people.” (Sir Joshua Fitch, Nineteenth Century, etc., Jan. 1902). 
THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 

It can be easily understood that when elementary education 
became compulsory and free in Board Schools, there would be a 
financial strain on the so-called “Voluntary” Schools. The “Vol- 
untary Schools are mainly the old National or Church of England 
Schools; there are others but for the purpose of this slight sketch 
we may leave them out of sight. Except the Roman Catholics, who 
are a small minority and occupy a peculiar position, Nonconform- 
ists as a rule have given up their schools. The Board Schools have 
two sources of revenue, Government grant (taxes) and the school 
rate; the “Voluntary” School may have four sources of revenue, a 
large Government grant and small sums from endowments, annual 
subscriptions and fees. As a matter of fact in 1902 the “Volun- 
tary” Schools were receiving a larger sum from the Central fund 
than the Board Schools, and like Oliver Twist, they are continually 
asking for more. A “Voluntary” School then meant a school under 
Church of England control and largely aided by Government grant. 
The difficulty is that these need more State aid, but wish to receive 
this aid without being hampered by popular control. We can 
quite understand that people who possess privileges wish to retain 
them as long as possible and there need be no reluctance in admit- 
ting that in the past many of these schools have done noble work. 
But with half the nation outside the Church of England, and a great 
proportion of the other half not enthusiastic for clerical control, it 
is easy to see that such schools are not really “national” and _ that 
with the movement towards a national system so strong they will 
with difficulty maintain their position. 


THE CHANGE IN THE EDUCATIONAL AUTHORITY. 


Previous to 1901 “the local authority” for elementary education 
was the School Boards; at this period Mr. Balfour’s Government 
decided to make a radical change and create a new authority, viz., 
the Education Committee of the Council of every county and county 
borough. We can not now discuss fully the meaning or the merits 
of this change. To many educationists it seemed to be an advantage 
to have one local authority throughout the country but we are com- 
pelled to believe that the promoters of the Bill were influenced by 
the fact that this change made it easier to carry out their plan of 
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placing the “Voluntary” Schools on the local rates. About this 
time (March Igor) the decision in the famous Cockerton case made 
it necessary that something should be done at once; Mr. Balfour 
could not force the new Bill through the House but he did manage 
to have the new authority recognized. Nonconformists claim that 
the Cockerton case was the result of intrigue by the Church party ; 
however that may be, as a consequence of this appeal, the judg- 
ment of two courts declared that many of the School Boards had 
gone beyond the powers given them by the original Act in supply- 
ing continuation classes and evening classes. It was an awkward 
situation as the work thus done was a national development, it had 
been done by representatives of the people, acting in good faith, and 
had been approved by ministers both Liberal and Conservative. 
Many of the influential School Boards were on the point of closing 
their classes; and Mr. Balfour put through the House of Commons 
a short Bill allowing the continuation of this work under the super- 
vision of the Education Committee of the County Council. The 
Education Bill had to stand over until the following year (1902) 
but the School Boards thus received warning of the doom prepared 
for them by a “Conservative” Government. At this period the 
Countess of Warwick expressed an opinion on Mr. Balfour as an 
educational leader which was widely shared. 

“TI could write a great deal about the cowardice of successive 
Governments—especially those with a big Tory majority—in hand- 
ling the subject of education. I need not dwell on the fate of the 
Bill of 1896 which was withdrawn by the leader of the House, with 
the humiliating confession that he was only a child in these matters. 
This and the next bill with its grants to voluntary schools were a 
desperate attempt to bolster up the private subscriber at the ex-_ 
pense of public efficiency.” (Nineteenth Century, Etc., July 1901). 

Making a personal investigation into this subject in England, 
five years ago, we came across the phrase “whiskey money”, and on 
enquiry we had no difficulty in discovering the meaning of the 
phrase but some of those engaged in administering the grants had 
already forgotten the precise form of its origin. It appears that 
when Goschen was Chancellor of the Exchequer, a certain portion of 
the excise revenue was voted for the use of the County Council for 
the purpose of establishing a compensation fund to facilitate the 
extinction of licenses. But the Government, at that time, could not 
carry the principle of compensation therefore the Councils were left 
free to use the money in the reduction of taxation, or to encourage 
education, especially technical. The use of this money for the 
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latter purpose soon became quite general. Thus by a side wind, so 
to speak, the County Councils were brought into the sphere of edu- 
cation. The Canadian reader may need to be reminded that the 
County Councils were in England a later creation than the School 
Boards, the municipal councils of large towns were of course much 
older, and in such towns the School Boards were now subjected to 
the supervision of the Educational Committee of the local council. 


THE BILL OF 1902. 


The Government having forced through the Commons this de- 
claration of a new principle in regard to “the local authority” pro- 
ceeded in the following year to develop their scheme, and succeeded 
in placing a new Act on the Statute Book. When the subject is de- 
bated how far Mr. Birrell’s Bill represents a real need and is a legit- 
imate consequence of the action taken in 1901 and 1902, it is well to 
remember that clear warning was given by men who cannot pos- 
sibly be classed as fanatics, “Public Schools under public manage- 
ment for all, which would slowly have come round but for the op- 
position of powerful interests will have to be the rallying cry of 
the progressive section of the English people if once the existing 
compromise of our national system is torn up in the interests of ec- 
clesiastical supremacy”. (E. Lyulph Stanley, Contemporary Re- 
view, June, 1901). This warning is surely clear enough; we have 
also good evidence for saying that “the progressive section” is well 
represented in the Church of England. The Bishop of Hereford 
said “But turning from the Nonconformists and their protest, we 
are met by another from the still wider, more comprehensive body 
of those who see in the seventh clause of this measure a cynical dis- 
regard of the fundamental constitutional principle that every insti- 
tution which is maintained by public rates and taxes should be con- 
trolled and managed by duly appointed representatives of the con- 
tributing public; and it is to be noted that this body of objectors 
contain a vast number of the more intelligent and thoughtful mem- 
bers of the established Church, as of all other religious denomina- 
tions.” (Nineteenth Century, Etc., Oct. 1902.) The Bishop, at the 
same time warned his fellow-churchmen that the threat of the Non- 
conformists to continue the fight “against new and reactionary leg- 
islation which compels them to pay rates and taxes for a school con- 
trolled by a Church from which they conscientiously dissent,” must 
be taken in all seriousness. For the purpose of this article it may be 
sufficient to state that the Bill of 1902 changed the “local authority,” 
thus abolishing School Boards, throughout the country and placed 
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the so-called “Voluntary” Schools upon the rates; and in doing so 
it provided that the denominational trustees of these schools 
must have a majority on the committee of management. It is at 
this point that we find the specific Nonconformist grievance; al- 
though to many the whole structure and spirit of the Bill was 
objectionable. The kind of dogmatic teaching given in many of the 
Church of England schools was a matter that incidentally came in 
for much discussion. That “clericalism” in the day schools was a 
' force that needed watching was practically admitted by the moder- 
ate Churchman. Hence the adoption of the Kenyon-Stanley clause 
which reads as follows: “Religious instruction shall be given in a 
school not provided by the local education authority in accordance 
with the tenure of the provisions (if any) of the trust deed relating 
thereto, and shall be under the control of the managers.”’ The last 
few words of this clause are of great importance; as the Spectator 
pointed out, “These simple words will be found in practice to over- 
ride any school trust deeds which may have been drawn in a re- 
strictively clerical sense, and to transfer the general direction of the 
religious instruction to the laity who must always form a majority 
of the members”. At this point, we must note a change in the 
terminology; henceforth the Board Schools are spoken of as “pro- 
vided schools” and the Voluntary Schools as “non-provided schools”. 
The Nonconformists and other opponents of the Bill were told that 
this Act “was not a compromise. It represents a national educa- 
tional policy maintained and developed during a Parliamentary 
struggle extending over a period of nearly g months, a policy that 
may hereafter be modified to meet a rising standard of educational 
efficiency but one which can never be reversed”. (Spectator, Dec. 
13th, 1902). The reply was that this policy was forced upon the 
nation by a Government that had gained its large majority on a 
quite different issue, and that it would be modified at the earliest 
opportunity. 
PASSIVE RESISTANCE. 

It is not our business to justify passive resistance; it seems in- 
deed that when men have the franchise, and constitutional means of 
changing the law are available, resistance of any kind can only be 
justified by very arbitrary action on the part of the governing pow- 
ers. On the other hand, the matter is not settled by declaring that 
“A conscience which is active in regard to rates but inactive as re- 
gards taxes, provides nothing but a foundation of parodox upon 
which it is impossible to build a sound structure”. As a matter of° 
fact, many men in England of unquestioned intelligence and good- 
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ness felt that they would rather go to gaol than pay their share of 
this particular rate. Such action may not be logical but it has more 
than once been effective; we remember in our boyhood the case of 
sturdy Dissenters who took joyfully the spoiling of their goods 
rather than pay the Church rate, and the Church rate had to go 
never to return. It simply means this, that in a country like Eng- 
land, where there is a fair share of common sense, and not too much 
enthusiasm for abstract principles, the Passive Resistance move- 
ment was an indication of a very general feeling against the new 
Act. Thousands who did not take part in that movement were de- 
termined that, in all constitutional ways, they would do their part to 
bring about a reconsideration of the question. 


THE BILL OF 1900. 


The new Bill does not attempt to reconstruct the educational ma- 
chinery, neither does it propose to take the non-provided (voluntary) 
schools off the rates, but it provides that they shall come completely 
under the control of the local authority, that the State shall pay for the 
use of the buildings, while the Church has certain definite and limited 
facilities for religious teaching. The Bill, as it stands, contemplates 
three classes of schools; (1) The local authority schools (formerly 
Board Schools) ; (2) The transferred Voluntary Schools, have cer- 
tain denominational facilities; (3) Schools which under special 
circumstances have extended denominational facilities. The Bill 
as we have said, takes its character from the Act of 1902; an edu- 
cational expert (Wesleyan) who is in sympathy with the modifica- 
tions suggested by the Spectator, writes these significant words: 
“When, under the late Government of the country, denominational 
schools became recipients of rate-aid the concordat, so to speak, of 
1870 between the national Government and the denominations in 
regard to the Church day-schools of the various denominations was 
to a certain extent contravened. Direct dependence to some extent, 
on the parochial rates riveted upon the Church Schools the charac- 
ter of undenominational properties”. Hence they are so painfully 
at the mercy of Parliament to-day. It is not our business to dis- 
cuss the details of this Bill; it is sufficient if we have been able to 
show that for almost a century there has been a movement, even if 
often uncertain and confused towards a really “national” system of 
elementary education; the present discussion is only one stage in 
a long process. The House of Commons, as at present constituted, 
can scarcely reject the principle that public control must go along 
with public aid. But there will no boubt be fierce discussion in- 
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side and outside of Parliament as to the manner in which the prin- 
ciple is applied. 

Several of the Bishops of the Anglican Church have denounced 
the Bill as a measure of compulsory confiscation in which the pro- 
vision for the education of their children in the Christian faith ac- 
cording to the tenets of the Church of England is “meagre and un- 
satisfactory”. On the other side, Mr. Snowden, M.P., promises the 
unqualified opposition of the Independent Labour Party on the 
ground that the Government has made a complete surrender to the 
clamour of sectarianism, and succeeding in pleasing no one but the 
Nonconformists. As the Irish party will probably feel that it is 
their duty to look after the interests of English Catholics, there is 
the making of a very pretty row. With regard to Mr. Snowden’s 
statement that the Bill endows Nonconformist religion, after what 
has been already said, it is only necessary to point out that this Bill 
does not touch that question directly; it simply leaves alone a sys- 
tem that has, on the whole worked well for thirty years. Of course 
all citizens have a right to demand such modifications as will, in their 
opinion, make the Bill more reasonable and effective, but in the 
words of a journal that defended the Bill of 1902 it might be well 
for “extreme denominationalists to reflect upon the tremendous re- 
sponsibility they assume in adopting a course which lends momen- 
tum to the drift towards secularisation.” (Spectator). 


W. G. JoRDAN. 


ROBERT HUNTER’S THEORY OF 
POVERTY. 





c this era of unprecedented material prosperity, with its hund- 
reds of multimillionaires, there is sometimes a danger of forget- 
ing that, with all our wealth, there still remains a considerable 
element of our population near to, if not below, the very verge of 
starvation. To be told that in the prosperous United States of 
America almost one quarter of the urban population is in actual 
poverty is to hear something which, if true, is rather startling to the 
average man. And that it is true would be hard to question. He 
who makes the statement is a man who for nearly twelve years has 
been a settlement worker in such cities as Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia and Chicago and so as an eye witness of the conditions he 
describes, he can speak with authority. 

Mr. Hunter’s book on poverty (The McMillan Co.) is com: 
posed of six chapters entitled respectively, Poverty, The Pauper, 
The Vagrant, The Sick, The Child, The Im .igrant, and a seventh, 
the least valuable, in which certain conclusions are drawn. In the 


first of these, poverty is distinguished from pauperism and vagrancy. | 


A man is said to be in poverty who has never accepted charity but 
who lives in perpetual fear and danger of having to accept it or 
starve. To such men Mr. Hunter thinks, the dread of pauperism 
is the one great agony of life. And yet when such men have at 
last taken the fatal step of consenting to receive alms, their agony 
is over. Though infinitely more degraded than those in mere pover- 
ty. “Paupers are not, as a rule unhappy. They are not ashamed; 
they ara not keen to become independent; they are not bitter or dis- 
contented. They have passed over the line which separates poverty 
from pauperism.” On the other hand those in poverty “live miser- 
ably, they know not why. They work sore yet gain nothing, 
They know the meaning of hunger and the dread of want.” They 
may be able to get a bare sustenance, but they are not able to obtain 
those necessaries which will permit them to maintain a state of 
physical efficiency. 

Are there many men in such a pitiable condition? In the United 
States there is not sufficient data to render possible more than a 
rough estimate. In England it is otherwise. In London in 1891 
about 1,300,000 people or about thirty per cent. of the entire popu- 
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lation were unable to obtain the necessaries for sound livelihood. 
Nor are these conditions entirely exceptional. Mr. Rowntree in 
1900 made an inquiry in his native town of York and concluded 
that over twenty-seven per cent. of the total population were in pov- 
erty and this at a time when trade was unusually prosperous. In 
the United States in 1891 Professor Ely estimated that there were 
3,000,000 paupers. And Mr. Hunter thinks that in prosperous 
times not less than fourteen per cent., and in bad times not less than 
twenty per cent. of the people are in distress. And this be it noted, 
represents only the distress which manifests itself. Probably not 
half of those in poverty ever ask for assistance. So that it may be 
safe to say that the number of those in poverty in New York as in 
other large cities, rarely falls below twenty-five per cent. of all the 
people. 

Nor is the evil restricted to one class. There are the weak, 
the infirm, the drunken, the vicious, the great mass of economic 
inefficients. There are also the unfortunate ones, the widows, the 
families of the sick or injured, and those who have been deprived 
of their possessions by accident or fraud. But worse than all, 
poverty touches many actual labourers. “It is safe to say that a 
large number of w.rkers, the mass of unskilled and some skilled 
workmen,with their families, fall beneath the poverty line at least 
three times during their lives, during childhood, in the prime of 
life, and at old age.” The wages of the unskilled workman are 
sufficient to support him and his wife and perhaps one or two 
children. Therefore as the man’s family increases he drops below 
the poverty line. When his children begin to earn, he rises above 
it, and when his children leave home or marry he sinks once more 
below the line to spend an old age in want. 

In the chapter on the pauper there is given a glimpse of life in 
the slums of cities that might arouse pity in the most callous of men. 
So too in the chapter on the vagrant there is a picture which in- 
dicates what must surely be the lowest social and economic level 
to which men could possibly descend. We have heard of two-cent 
lodgings, of opium dens, of cheap saloons, of gambling hells, of 
the ward-politicians or ward-boss. But perhaps to most men 
these terms are not-much more than mere names. Not so with Mr. 
Hunter. He has seen and known all that he describes and his vivid 
accounts should dissipate any dream that the worst evils of poverty 
pertain to some past age or to some other continent. 

The chapters on the sick and on the immigrant raise several im- 
portant questions. But it is in the chapter on the child that the 
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most startling facts reveal themselves and that the most significant 
problems present themselves. Indeed this is not merely a matter 
connected with poverty but with the large city. Briefly the case 
amounts to this; new industrial conditions have come in, in which 
the existence of the child and its needs have been largely overlooked. 
True the city builds schools and for about a third of its waking 
hours the child may attemd these. But beyond this little or nothing 
is done. Under the old domestic-industry system the home pro- 
vided work or play or both for the child. Now there is little use- 
ful work that he can do unless he becomes a slave in factory or in 
mine. The easy mechanical tasks that children could do are now 
done by machines. And in the crowded tenements there is no room 
for play, while outside there is only the street. True there were al- 
ways tenements, but the problem is a thousandfold greater in our 
day. In the main the city has forgotten the child, has forgotten 
especially one of the greatest necessities of his nature, his need of 
play. ‘When the city came to be the abode of men the child was 
given the common to replace the field, as the city grew in size the child 
pushed from the commons into a small yard, and from the yard he 
has been thrust into the street. And now the street-life is the most 
conspicuous and universal thing in the child-life of New York city. 
There are not less than half a million children in greater New York 
whose only playground is the street.” For the child’s education 
occupying a third of his time, the city provides schools. For his 
equally necessary play occupying another third the city affords “tha 
street, the gutter and the garbage box.” 

The results are natural enough. The evil is both moral and 
economic. The child becomes sharp, cunning, but frequently use- 
less. The formation of street “gangs” with their codes of honor and 
their feuds with other gangs, the development of criminal instincts 
and of skill in evading the law, the learning of all manner of evil and 
evil habits—these are results inevitable and with small promise for 
the city and the nation of the future. There is perhaps no greater 
social crime of modern times than the treatment accorded by the large 
city to its children. If men understood the needs of the child 
they would realize that the need for food and clothing is no more im- 
perative than is the need for playgrounds, accessible, ample and 
properly superintended. The problem is a difficult one but it must 
be solved before the modern large city can be a fit place of habitat- 
ion for a child. 

So much for the contents of Mr. Hunter’s book. As 
a statement of facts it should prove well worth reading to any- 
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one not acquainted with the conditions which are described. But 
when the author comes to questions of causes and remedies he treads 
less securely and it is evident that there is such a thing as being too 
near to a situation to see it clearly. 

To consider all the examples of this that are to be found in the 
book would take too much space but it may be well to note a few of 
them. On page 9, for example, the author quotes with approval Car- 
lyle’s protest against not making proper provision for the physical 
well-being of the working-classes. “The four-footed worker has al- 
ready got all the two-handed one is clamoring for * * * There is not 
a horse in England able and willing to work but has due food and 
lodging.” The facts as stated by Carlyle have a measure of truth 
inthem. But if the inference is that the cases of men and horses are 
parallel or that the problem of supplying men with food is as 
simple as supplying horses—then the inference is viciously false. 
Mr. Hunter says that serfs and slaves were always given at least 
enough to keep them physically well. Even if this were true the 
reason why such a thing was possible is easy to find. It was possi- 
ble just because the case of the slave was similar to that of the 
horse. Both were under the control of men who could exercise 
foresight. Put the modern poverty-striken element of society 
under control of the energetic, prudent, foreseeing class, in the same 
way as horses are under the control of men—do this and all can be 
guaranteed sufficient food and shelter and something to spare. 
This Carlyle would have been willing to do. But modern reform- 
ers see things differently and perhaps quite rightly so. If we could 
devise some way to make men use their earnings wisely as we can 
take the earnings of the horse and store up the surplus for future 
consumption there would be more force in Carlyle’s argument. But 
some men, we are told, cannot earn sufficient to admit of any sur- 
plus. If it was as easy a matter to deal with these as it is to deal 
with horses who cannot earn any surplus, the problem would be 
beautifully simple. When a horse is born weak or diseased we 
knock it on the head. There was a time when men adopted the same 
plan with regard to weak, sickly, or deformed humans but we have 
been forced to abandon that plan and have not yet discovered any 
way of returning to it. So our human problem is not quite the same. 
as our task of feeding horses. Indeed we do not feed all our horses. 
We feed those that are economically profitable to us and kill the 
rest. True the proportion of horses born weak or deformed is. 
very small, but the reason is quite obvious. Our greater number 
of human weaklings is, in part at least, the price we pay for having 
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a more developed moral consciousness than our remote ancestors 
- had. 7 

But there is yet a more important difference between providing 
food for men and providing it for horses—a difference that more 
than any other renders the former problem almost infinitely more 
difficult of solution. The difference is simply this—that when we 
have enough horses of any certain grade we stop the supply of that 
grade. But this is just the thing that we cannot do with certain 
grades of men. Under any industrial condition we would need a 
certain number of unskilled laborers. But we do nat need and can- 
not find employment for more than a certain proportion of these. 
And yet these are the very men, the supply of whom is most abso- 
lutely unregulated. And it seems to be generally taken for granted 
that this is as it should be. Mr. Hunter speaks of it as if it were a 
miatter of course. Ifa young man in midde or higher ranks of so- 
ciety marries before he has reasonably good prospects of being able 
to support a wife and family every one pities his folly. But when 
laborers in the slums of our cities are guilty in thousands of the 
same improvidence we pity the innocent victims of capitalistic greed 
whose wages are not more than “sufficient to support him and his 
wife and perhaps one or two children.” If the supply of horses 
were as unregulated as the supply of unskilled laborers our stables 
would be just as crowded with weak and useless quadrupeds as are 
the slums of our cities with paupers, vagrants and economic in- 
efficients generally. 

Mr. Hunter says that in every city “there are great districts of 
people who are up before dawn, who wash, dress, eat breakfast, kiss 
wives and children, and hurry away to work or to seek work. The 
world rests upon their shoulders; it moves by their muscle * * * .” 
It sounds very romantic. But true romance has a larger element of 
self-denial in it than most of us like to believe. Then there is the 
nonsense about the world resting on the shoulders of these men. 
The world rests on the shoulders of those who do the world’s work. 
And the world’s work does not consist entirely or even mainly of 
unskilled or of manual labor. But, apart from this, it never seems 
to occur to Mr. Hunter to ask what right these men have to 
wives and children. He seems to realize that the man who 
marries on the precarious income he mentions, wrongs himself, his 
wife, and society generally—and that the man who does such a thing 
is giving evidence of an utter disregard for the future that probably 


accounts very largely for his inability to earn a more satisfactory 
wage. 
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Another argument that never fails to appeal to the popular 
fancy is given by Mr. Hunter in his first chapter. It is based on 
the uneven distribution of wealth. It is found that three-tenths of 
one per cent. of the families of the United States of America own 
one-fifth of the wealth and this is supposed to be something much 
to be deprecated. But as a matter of fact the uneven distribution 
of wealth is not, in itself, an undesirable thing. Wealth has two 
uses. It may be used for the immediate satisfaction of human wants 
and in so far as it is so used it is desirable that it should be so evenly 
distributed that each man may have that portion which he can use 
most wisely. Even here there would be room for very considerable 
inequality of distribution. But wealth is also used as a means of 
producing further wealth, that is to say, it is capitalized. And this 
use has come to figure very largely in modern industrial life. 
Wealth in the form of capital is a tool used to produce more wealth, 
and the tools should belong to him who can use them. A 
reaper is a tool used for harvesting grain. Reapers are very un- 
evenly distributed. A class called farmers possess all of them. 
Doctors, furriers, shoemakers, have none. Yet there is no injustice. 
The farmer can use them most effectively. So should wealth, inso- 
far as it is capitalized, be in the hands of those who can make it 
most productive. This, at least, is a principle which must be taken 
into account. 

And once more, in the chapter entitled “Conclusion,” there is 
an odd mixture of wheat and chaff. The author describes the will- 
ingness of the pauper to remain a pauper. Then he seeks an ex- 
planation of this phenomenon. And he finds it in the fact that many 
of those who work do not receive good wages and are discouraged 
till they despair. And this fact seems to be attributed to the greed 
of the capitalist. We have a picture of a crowd of ragged, eager 
workmen waiting at the gates of a factory till a great red-bearded 
man comes and selects twenty-three of them, while the rest turn 
sadly away. And the inference is that if the industrial system were 
sadly away. And thejnference is that if the industrial system were 
not wrong or if the great red-beard were not a heartless monster 
he would have opened the gates and have said to one and all “Come 
in and welcome.” The case looks very simple and we are asked to 
give a verdict of “Guilty of greed.” And of these poor people we 
are told that it is impossible to describe how they worked and star- 
ved and ached to rise out of poverty. “Girls and boys followed in 
the paths of their parents. * * * Mothers with babies toiled 
in order to add to the income.” It does not appear that those par- 
ents are in any way responsible for the presence of thesa girls and 
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boys in an already overcrowded labor-market. The blame is sup- 
posed to attach to the capitalists who do not give employment to all 
comers. And this employment, be it noted, must be in the partic- 
ular line desired by the applicant. It seems to make no difference 
that millions of acres of fertile land in North America are waiting 
for occupants. Or that thousands of housewives cannot get reliable 
servants. In spite of these facts we are told that poverty is due to 
a series of economic disorders and we might almost suppose that 
poverty was a modern invention, rather than an evil which, with alf 
its present hideousness, is proportionately less than ever before since 
countries have had any very considerable population. 

For those who have little knowledge of the facts of 
poverty Mr. Hunter’s book should be well worth reading. And 
this is especially true perhaps of the chapter which deals with “The 
Child.” The evils which the author describes are real. Capitalists 
have often been greedy and insolent though Mr. Hunter does not 
always give proof of the fact. The condition of the poor of our 
large cities is such as to demand our intensest sympathy and our 
promptest action. The poor are likely to become more and more of 
a menace because they are beginning to think. And the fact that 
they think blindly does not lessen the danger. They must be made 
to see, to think sanely, or society will suffer for its indifference. 
But at the same time the reader will do well to guard against the in- 
ferences that underly many of Mr. Hunter’s statements. Progress 
and poverty do not stand to each other in the relation of cause and 
effect. No imaginable social or industrial order could of itself 
abolish poverty. Alleviation may come and must come from with- 
out. But the only possible permanent remedy will be found in the 
slow process of teaching men and women industry, frugality and 
foresight--so that they may by their own effort and self-denial im all 
things put themselves in a position equal at least to that in which 
the foresight of the master put the horse or the serf. That accom- 
plished they will not long remain at such a level but will rise to the 
blessings of a freedom which cannot come from any mere social sys- 
tem but which can come only at the price of self-control. 


J. A. DonNELL. 


re em -_ 


NORMAL COLLEGES FOR ONTARIO. 





O all friends of our educational system it cannot but be a source 
of gratification that after years of unstable political conditions 
the legislature of the province has at last reached a position where 
progressive legislation is possible. It is also gratifying that our 
present government, thus favoured with an opportunity, has already 
shown itself thoroughly sympathetic with progress in the depart- 
ment of education, as elsewhere. When one has in mind then this 
spirit of progress and the whispers that are abroad to which it has 
given rise, together with the necessities of the case, he can hardly 
be far afield when he surmises that one of the items upon the gov- 
erment’s educational programme to receive early attention is the 
professional training of teachers, as distinguished from the acade- 
mic. Any discussion of the subject, therefore, at the present time 
must be regarded as timely. 

It is rumoured, if not officially announced, that the model 
schools and the normal college are to be discontinued. This 
we can well believe. It is true they have accomplished a purpose 
and a valuable one, but that very purpose is to prove their own in- 
adequacy. And yet the same process of reasoning that justifies their 
discontinuance would, if applied to the normal schools, reach a like 
result. What then is there to take their place? This is one of the 
most important problems that our legislators have to face. But while 
important it is not difficult, as the experiments of the past supply a 
sclution. 

In considering the question, three distinct points should be 
kept in view all of which are of the highest importance: 

Ist. The interest of the teaching profession; 

2nd. The efficiency of our schools—primary and second- 
ary; and 

3rd. The proper and economical use of existing resources. 

None of these require defence, nor does the statement that I 
have here placed them in the order of their importance. With regard 
to the first, it may be remarked that perhaps no cause has in the past 
done more to impair the efficiency of our school system than the 
failure to recognize the interests of the teacher’s profession as such. 
It is with satisfaction then that we note that in recent legislation some 
increase in teachers’ salaries is provided for. This and more is surely 
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necessary before the teaching profession is at all on a satisfactory 
basis, in which a degree of legislative responsibility similar to that 
enjoyed by the medical and legal professions should be intrusted to 
it. At the same time it is possible that legislation can directly do little 
more in this direction. Anything like class legislation would invite 
popular impatience, and for other and equally valid reasons would 
scarcely be advisable. The same might be said of efforts to serve the 
interests of the teaching profession by the organization of anything 
in the nature of a union. Legislation, however, that would protect 
the profession by increasing the effectiveness of the teacher, would 
from every point of view be warranted. The lengthening of the pro- 
fessional course from one to two years would secure this. One can 
readily see that the profession thus guarded would be free from 
that which in the past, more than any other cause, has demoralized 
it financially and otherwise—the invasion of those who make teach- 
ing a stepping stone to something else. 

But such an extension would be equally acceptable to the tax- 
payer, since the interest of the schools demand this added efficiency 
on the part of the teacher which the extension of the course promises 
at least in part. But it demands more. It requires that the pro- 
fessional training of the teacher be conducted under other conditions 
than at present. Nothing less than the training that can be pro- 
vided by a department of education in the university can adequately 
supply the actual demands. This is considering only the professional 
training of the teacher. But every teacher should, for his own 
sake, as well as in the interest of the school, come into personal con- 
tact with the university sometime during his course. Further, 
tact with the university sometimes during his course. Further, 
it can be readily seen that the best work can scarcely be done 
in the professional course unless there is collateral with it an non- 
professional course of study. This again only the university can 
provide. The conclusion thus seems obvious that two years 1s 
the minimum term and the university the only institution that can 
provide what the interests of the teaching profession as such and the 
necessities of the schools demand. 

And now a word as to the resources we have at hand. [ un- 
derstand there are upwards of 6,000 teachers employed at present 
in the province. There would likely have to be provided in order 
to maintain the staff, from 400 to 500 a year, which with a two years 
course would make from 1,000 to 1,200 teachers in training that 
would have to be provided for. Thts would call for at least four 
institutions which of course should be distributed throughout the 
province. These we have already in the four universities, Toronto, 
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Queen’s, Western and Ottawa. It is not likely that with their present 
equipment, the cost to the province to secure four effective depart- 
ments of education by co-operation in this way, with the universities 
would be more than a fraction of the amount that would be required 
to established separate institutions. And then, as I have pointed 
out, the results would bear no fair comparison, in any way, to those 
secured by co-operation. 

We need not at this stage defend the principle of co-operating 
with private institutions. The School of Mining and agriculture at 
Kingston is one evidence among others that the government is too 
wise not to avail itself of private enterprise when to do so is in 
the public interest. 

Each institution might have to be dealt with in a way peculiar 
to itself. It is possible, for instance, that only some of the depart- 
ments of the Ottawa University might be at the service of the pro- 
vince. Then a larger number of chairs should be established by 
the province and usa could be made of the excellent building now 
used as a normal school. I cannot but think, too, that arrangements 
could be made with the Dominion Government, by which, through 
the establishment of lectureships, the vast material of a scientific 
character already gathered in connection with the Geological Sur- 
vey and related departments, could be made use of with results alto- 
gether out of proportion to the expense it would involve. 

With this equipment then teachers might be required: 

Ist. To be matriculants or senior matriculants for primary 
schools and graduates or honour graduates for secondary. 

2nd. To attend any one of the four universities, where they 
would pursue for two years a two-fold course, a major course in 
education, of say, fifteen hours a week and a minor course of 
nine or ten hours a week, to be elective. 

This surely would secure all the ends we pointed out as essential. 
It would, by making use of the resources at hand, provide a pro- 
fessional course satisfactory alike in its conditions and thoroughness 
and secure to the teaching profession advantages indispensable both 
to it and to the schools of the province, simply by contributing im- 
measurably ta the efficiency of our teachers. 

EBER. CRUMMY. 


THE UNIVERSITY. 





REPORTS REGARDING THE VARIOUS FACULTIES FOR THE SESSION, 
1905-’06. 
The sixty-fifth session has closed, and there are many _ en- 


couraging features in the work and progress of the University. 
The enrollment for the session has been as follows :— 


1904-05 1905-06 

Students in Arts (in attendance) . so wee BAearsie OOO 
Post-graduates in Arts (in attendance) . ee ee 24 33 
Undergraduates in Arts (extra-mural)............. 199 188 
Post-graduates in Arts (extra-mural) .............. 14 12 
Students: in: Theology ° s.sescs.ceek sesaweudensaeeue’s 38 36 
Students in Practical Science .............2 ce ceees 162 191 
Students in Medicine ............ ccc cee coccccccccs 208 223 

980 1066 
Registered in two Faculties ..........ccccccecvecees 23 24 
Total number of students .............cccceccecces 957. 1042 
Increase over preceding year ... 1... ccc cee ee eee anes 60 85 


Two Convocations have been held, at which degrees were con- 
ferred, one specially for Medical students. Hereafter there will be 
held at the close of the session, only one regular Convocation, at 
which the degrees in Medicine will be conferred along with those 
in the other Faculties, the Medical session having recently been 
lengthened. 


The following degrees have been conferred :— 


In Arts (B. A. 65, M.A. 20, Ph. D. aa i LatewS we kee e ue Ss 87 
In Practical Science (B Sc.) ete way a piss cate: Wes es wae! OR. ae AO 
In Medicine (M.D. C M.) . scpliptés. Salas le otter, Gee: O00 
In Theology (Testamurs, 12; ‘B.D. 3). a ese. OS . 15 


The honorary degree of LL.D. was. conferred on Dr. C. K. 
Clark, of Toronto, Mr. J. S. Willison, of Toronto, and Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, of New York. 


TRUSTEES. 


Vacancies have been caused upon the Board of Trustees by 
the death of the Rev. Dr. Warden, and the resignation of Hon. E. 
H. Bronson. 

Last year the Trustees were authorized to procure from the 
Parliament of Canada the legislation necessary to place upon the 
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Board five additional members to represent the graduates. A Bill 
for this purpose has been presented to Parliament and has already 
passed its third reading. Its provisions are as follows :— 

1. The graduates of Queen’s College at Kingston are hereby 
empowered to elect five persons to be members of the Board of 
Trustees of the said College, in addition to the present members of 
the said Board, and such persons may be selected without regard 
to their Church connection. 

2. One of the Trustees appointed under the provisions of this 
Act shall retire annually, and the order of such retirement shall be 
prescribed by By-law of the said University Council. 

3. The University Council may pass By-laws to regulate the 
election of such Trustees. 

THE STAFF. 


Arrangements are being made for additions to the Staff in the 
Arts Department. 

During the past year the Department of Modern Languages 
has been strengthened by the appointment of Mr. E. W. Patchett, 
M.A., to the Assistantship which has been generously provided for 
by Mr. William Mackenzie, of Toronto. 

An Assistant-Professor has lately been appointed in the De- 
partment of Botany, a subject that has of recent years acquired in- 
creased importance through the prominence given to Nature Studies 
in the Public Schools. The Board have fortunately been able to 
secure for this position Prof. W. T. McClement, M.A., a graduate 
of Queen’s, at present on the staff of the Armour Institute, Chi- 
cago. An Assistant-Professor will also be appointed in the De- 
partment of History. 

The appointment of post-graduate students as_ Fellows has 
been found to work so well in other universities, and in those de- 
partments of Queen’s in which it has been introduced, that the 
Trustees are extending this method of strengthening the Staff. Not 
that these would be regarded as supplying the place of Assistant 
Professors, but rather as an advance upon tutors as hitherto ap- 
pointed, and as qualifying men of promise for more important po- 
sitions. It has therefore been agreed to appoint two Fellows in the 
Department of English Language and Literature, and one (Mr. 
Oscar Skelton, M.A.) has been appointed in the Department of Po- 
litical Science and Economics. 

The retirement of Prof. Pike and the death of Prof. Nicholson 
rendered vacant the Professorship of Latin and the Assistant-Pro- 
fessorship of Classics. Prof. Nicholson occupied the Chair of Com- 
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parative Philology and Sanscrit, as well as the Assistantship in 
Classics. He died on the 28th Feb., having served the University 
with unwearying fidelity since 1877, and having enjoyed the esteem 
of all his colleagues, and the affectionate regard of successive gen- 


erations of students. Mr. George W. Mitchell, M.A., has been 
appointed to succeed him, and it is expected that the appointment to 
the vacant Professorship of Latin will be made early in September. 

Owing to the erection of the Science buildings, it was neces- 


sary to remove the old Astronomical Observatory. Difficulty was 
experienced in securing a suitable site for a new one, but this has 
now been overcome, and through the generosity of the Chairman of 
the Board an excellent site has been purchased in close proximity to 
the College. The Trustees have resolved to proceed at an early 
date with the erection of a new Observatory. 


GYMNASIUM. 


The Alma Mater Society, working in conjunction with the 
Trustees of the University, is erecting a Gymnasium. The build- 
ing will be sixty feet wide, and a hundred and five feet long, built 
on the most approved lines. It is expected that it will be ready for 
use next October, and that a competent instructor will then be in 
charge. This Gymnasium will make the athletic equipment of the 
University most complete, as we have already three football fields, 
six tennis-courts, and a good quarter-mile cinder running track, 
while the Kingston skating and curling rinks are on the College 
grounds. 


SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Additional scholarships have recently been founded, one by 
Mr. R. McLaughlin, Oshawa, of the annual value of $125; one by 
Mr. H. H. McMullan, of Davenport, Wash., of the annual value of 
$50, and one by Mr. Uriah Wilson, M.P., Napanee, of the annual 
value of $25. To each of these there will be attached by the Trust- 
ecs exemption from class fees during the four years of the Arts 
course. 


THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 


During the past session there were thirty students in attend- 
ance on the regular Theological classes, and six post-graduate stu- 
dents, three of whom were in attendance, in all thirty-six. Of these 
thirteen completed their course, and received their Testamurs, 
namely, J. S. Caldwell, B.A., A. E. Cameron, B.A., J. A. Donnell, 
M.A., John Ferguson, B.A,, C. E. Kidd, B.A., W. J. Kidd, B.A, 
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M.A. F. Lindsay, B.A., M. F. Munro, B.A., J. M. Macdonald, B.A., 
D. A. Mackeracher, B.A., J. D. Mackinnon, J. A. Stewart, and I. 
H. Woods, B.A. 

Messrs. J. A. Petrie, B.A., and H. T. Wallace, B.A., having 
passed successfully all the prescribed examinations, received the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Mr. Wallace has been appointed 
Fellow in Hebrew for next session. 

In addition to the regular work of the Theological Classes, 
conducted by the members of the Staff, the Rev. Dr. Milligan 
kindly gave a course of lectures on the Work of the Preacher, that 
were most helpful and were greatly appreciated by the students. 


THE ENDOWMENT FUND. 


Last year the Rev. Robert Laird was appointed special agent 
of the Endowment Fund, and he has been giving his undivided ser- 
vices to the work, visiting many sections of the Province and of 
the Presbyterian Church in the interests of the Fund. 


The following extracts from Mr. Laird’s Report will be of gen- 
eral interest :— 

Since the inception of the movement to secure an additional 
Endowment of $500,000, the general plan adopted has been to 
work through the Presbyteries and congregations of the Church, in 
co-operation with Queen’s Alumni Associations, and, where these 
did not exist, with the graduates of the University. The claims of 
the Endowment has been presented to the Presbyteries of the 
Central Synods, with the exception of Huron, Algoma, and North 
Bay, and strong committees have been appointed to further the 
work of canvassing. The responsibility which the Church has un- 
dertaken and the character of the work done in the University have 
been discussed in the pulpits of 125 congregations, and in almost 
all of these an active canvass has been made for subscriptions. 

Meetings in the interest of the work have also been held by the 
Alumni Associations of British Columbia, Alberta, Manitoba, Ot- 
tawa, Toronto, Hamilton, and London. At each one of these the 
Financial Agent was present, and was assured of the hearty co- 
operation of the members. 

The graduates of the University, wherever found, have allied 
themselves with the work in the most hearty way, and have already 
proved themselves indispensable to the work of the movement. 
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Public addresses of great value have also been made by the Prin- 
cipal, Vice-Principal Watson, and Professors Shortt and Dyde at 
various places, dealing with higher education, or more particularly 
setting forth the distinctive work of Queen’s in the educational de- 
velopment of the country. 


Discussion in pulpit and on platform has been supplemented 
by abundant distribution of literature, descriptive of the history and 
work of the University. The results flowing from this cannot be 
estimated by subscriptions alone, but by increased knowledge of the 
University and the extension of its influence. This campaign of 
education regarding the ideals and progress of the institution has 
been very materially aided by the press. Its attitude has been 
most gratifying, for, in addition to the Church papers, twenty-five 
dailies and nine weeklies, in widely separated districts, have given 
large space to making known the service that Queen’s is rendering 
to the country, in many cases publishing illustrated articles and 
sympathetic editorials. 


Financial returns, while disappointing in many quarters, have 
on the whole been fairly satisfactory, considering the many heavy 
claims upon the country. It was reported to the General Assembly in 
June 1905 that $125,000 had been promised. The total amount now 
assured, including cash contributions, subscriptions, and sums secur- 
ed by bequest, is $230,000. Important and promising districts are 
yet practically untouched, such as Montreal, Quebec, Kingston, 
Lanark and Renfrew, and large sections of Western and Northern 
Ontario. Meantime the interest is widening and deepening. Many 
graduates of other universities are aiding not merely by sympathy 
but by generous gifts. The frequent setting forth of the work of 
the University in pulpit, platform and press is giving the country 
a much truer appreciation of its ideals and the quality of its in- 
struction. We have every confidence that, as the movement con- 
tinues to gather strength, our plea will become more convincing to 
men of both large and moderate means, and will result in a more 
liberal response to the growing needs of the University. 


THE SCHOOL OF MINING. 


‘the School of Mining practically serves as the School of Ap- 
plied Science for the University. The Report submitted to the 
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Board of Governors by Dean Dupuis and Prof. Goodwin draws at- 
tention to various features of the condition and progress of the 
School. The following extracts from this Report are of general 
interest :— 

The attendance during the session of 1905-06 was 192, an ad- 
vance of 28 on the attendance of the preceding session. The stu- 
dents are distributed by countries as follows:—Ontario 153, Que- 
bec &, FP. E. Island 2, Nova Scotia 2, New Brunswick 1, Manitoba 
6, Alberta 1, British Columbia 6, United States 9, Great Britain 2, 
British West Indies 1, Bermuda I. 

These statistics show the growing importance of the School 
of Mining as a College of Practical Science, not only for Ontario 
but for the whole Dominion. 

The growing numbers, however, have brought their difficulties. 
_ The drafting classes are now so large that some provision must be 
made for their fuller accommodation. In the case of chemical lab- 
oratories the number of students who can work in a laboratory is 
limited by the number of sets of apparatus which can be kept in the 
laboratory. In two of our laboratories we have this session reached 
that limit, and so must consider the problem of providing more lab- 
oratory space. Class rooms are also becoming too small. If the 
numbers increase next session the Chemistry lecture room will be 
too small for the Junior class. To meet this difficulty it may be 
necessary to divide the class into two sections, one to include Arts 
and Practical Science students, and the other, Medical students. 
As this will largely increase the work of the Department, it will 
necessitate the appointment of another Assistant. This will be all 
the more necessary as, by an arrangement with the Ontario De- 
partment of Agriculture, we are now giving a course of instruc- 
tion in Chemistry to the students of the Dairy School. The appoint- 
ment of a Lecturer on Organic and Agricultural Chemistry is 
therefore desirable. He would be available at all times to make 
tests and carry on investigations in connection with the Dairy 
School. A fair arrangement would be for the Department of Ag- 
riculture to pay half his salary. 

In all our departments Professors are put under severe strain 
owing to the lack of Assistants. Every student in Practical Science 
requires a considerable amount of individual attention. When the 
classes pass the limit of fifty or sixty the lecturer can do little more 


than give general guidance and inspiration. It is impossible with 
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larger classes to question students, to set and examine exercises of- 
ten enough, and to get in touch with individuals. This is why we 
now need a staff of assistants of the rank of Fellows. 

The testing work done in the Mining Laboratory for the past 
four years includes twenty-three mill, concentration, and furnace 
tests on a great variety of ores, most of them from Ontario as fol- 
lows :— 


1902-03. 

1. Stamp-mill run on quartz gold ore, for W. C. McQuaig, Eszq., 
Toronto. 

2. Stamp-mill run with cyaniding of tailings on ore from Sunrise Min- 
ing Co., Rat Portage. 

3. Concentration of molybdenite ore for Messrs. Hart and Folger, 
Kingston. 

4. Magnetic concentration of iron ores from various Ontario disticts. 


1903-04 


1. Amalgamation and cyanide test on quartz from Jack Lake Gold 
Mining Co., Sturgeon Lake. 


2. Separation and Magnetic refining of graphite from Black Donald 
Mine. 

3. Magnetic concentration of flue dust from Hamilton Iron Furnace Co. 

4. Magnetic concentration of titaniferous iron ore for the Quebec De- 
partment of Lands and Mines. 

5. Oil concentration and cyaniding of dry silver ores from Slocan, B.C. 

6. Concentration of lead-zinc ores from the Richardson mine, Fron- 
tenac County. 

1904-05. 

1. Stamp-mill test with cyaniding of tailings on 9 ton lot of quartz ore 
from the Mariposa Gold Mining Co., Michipicoton District. 

2. Metallurgical treatment of high grade silver-cobalt ore from the La 
Rose mine, Cobalt. 

3. Magnetic concentration of iron ore from the Belmont Iron Mine. 

4. Concentration test on several tons of lead ore from the old Fronte- 
nac Lead Mine. 

1905-06. 

1. Concentration and metallurgical treatment of low grade silver ores 
in 100 lb. and ton lots from the Trethewey Maine, ZeMe Rane 
district. 

2. Similar tests on two lots from the Buffalo Mining Co.’s mine, near 
Cobalt. 

3. Similar tests on one lot from the La Rose mine. _ 

4. Metallurgical treatment of high grade Temiskaming ores. | 

5. Concentration tests on two lots of corundum ore from Craigmont, 
to find an improved method of crushing and saving values. 

6. Distilling and melting amalgam for Mohawk Gold Mining Co. 

7. Smelting test on copper ores from the El! Dorado Copper Mine. 


These tests and investigations have been made under consid- 
erable difficulties due (1) to the small amount of time left for such 
work after the professor’s teaching work has been done; and (2) 
to the lack of a suitable building for the furnace tests. Professor 
Kirkpatrick is obliged to build a temporary furnace out of doors 
for such cases. It would be of great advantage to the Mining and 
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Metallurgical industries of tie Province if an arrangement could 
be made to keep this Department busy testing and investigating 
ores all the year. This could be done by providing a technically- 
trained laboratory assistant to work under the direction of Prof. 
Kirkpatrick. An annual report to the Bureau of Mines would em- 
body the results of these investigations. This report could not fail 
to add greatly to the interest and value of the publications of the 
Bureau of Mines. It is likely that the Department of Lands and 
Mines would assist in this. 

The equipment of the Department of Mining and Metallurgy 
has been added to as follows:—Colorado Iron Works Impact 
Screen, Parr Standard Calorimeter, settling tank for amalgamated 
material lixiviation, slime tank, electrolytic apparatus and balances 
for the new room set apart for those purposes, two drafting tables, 
boards, etc.,, with some smaller additions such as assay furnaces 
built by the laboratory assistant. A lecture room has been tempo- 
rarily fitted up in the Geology Department, and a small private 
room in the Mining Laboratory. There is need for better accom- 
modation for this department. 

The Staff of the Department of Electrical and Mechanical 
Engineering has been strengthened by the addition of a demon- 
strator in Drawing and Electrical Engineering. The practical work 
has been extended, and a start made in original research, an im- 
portant Ontario subject, viz., the manufacture of zinc from its ores, 
having been investigated with considerable success. To meet the 
increased demand for electrical power it has been necessary to in- 
stal an additional generator with a capacity of 30 kilowatts. 

Two laboratories have been equipped for the Civil Engineer- 
ing Department, (1) a Testing Laboratory, and (2) a Cement 
Laboratory. In the former there have been installed a 100,000 Ibs. 
Riehle testing machine, with automatic and auto attachment for 
tensile, compressing, and transverse tests, a Riehle-Yale extenso- 
meter, measuring changes of length as small as one fifth-thousandth 
of an inch, planimeters, manometers, etc. The Cement Laboratory 
has been equipped with cement tables built by the students, a 2,000 
Ib. automatic testing machine, and a complete outfit for scientific 
and commercial tests of cement, brick, and building stone. The 
Department has also largely increased its equipment of surveying 
instruments by the addition of transits, levels, sextants, compasses, 
barometers, standard tapes, and other appliances necessary for in- 
struction in the various branches of surveying and field work. A 
lantern and a reflectoscope have been installed in the lecture room. 
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Large numbers of maps, charts, and books of instruction have 
been furnished free by the Dominion and Ontario Governments, 
and a good set of charts of the U. S. Coast Survey has been pur- 
chased. 

In repairing injured apparatus and machinery, as well as in 
constructing many new and distinct appliances the work-shops have 
been of signal service, and, besides furnishing practice for the stu- 
dents in mechanical work, they save many hundreds of dollars to 
the institution every year. The placing of a new planer, 6 ft. x 20 
ft. x 20 ft., in the shops has given a great increase to our powers of 
construction. The clock which now adorns the tower of Grant Hall 
was constructed throughout in the shops, and served as a capital 
cbject lesson to the students in building fine machines. In order 
to complete the importance and usefulness of the shops better 
blacksmithing facilities and some means of moulding and casting, 
if only in lead, are urgently needed. But this, of course, would re- 
quire new buildings, as the shops are at present fully occupied. 

The Museum of Geology and Mineralogy has been supplied 
with five more cases of specimens of rocks and minerals. These 
will be added to during the summer, but it will take several years 
to prepare, label, and place the tons of good specimens which are 
on hand. 

The retirement of Prof. D. H. Marshall from the Department 
of Physics was temporarily met by the appointment of three dem- 
onstrators. An advertisement has been published asking for ap- 
plications for the vacant chair. 

It is evident from our experience of this session that the stu- 
dents of the first year need more personal teaching. This has been 
particularly felt in the Departments of English, Mathematics, and 
Fhysics, in which more tutorial assistance should be provided. It 
is understood that the University is prepared to make this pro- 
vision in English. 

The degree of Doctor of Science has been instituted by the 
University to follow that of Master of Science established last ses- 
sion. These higher degrees will encourage post graduate and re- 
search work. 

That the School is doing good work, and work which recom- 
mends itself to the public, is shown by the fact that (1) our staff 
are called upon to do more consulting and investigating work than 
they have time to attend to, and (2) every new graduate almost 
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immediately finds satisfactory employment. There have been dur- 
ing the last few months more applications for graduates than there 
were graduates to reply to. The demand exceeds the supply,—surely 
a healthy condition. 

We are amply fulfilling the purpose for which the Legislature 
of the Province joined with the subscribers to place us here, viz, to 
forward the mining and metallurgical interests of the Province by 
education, research, and the distribution of information; and, in 
addition, we are equipping for careers iin other departments of 
engineering many young men who would find such an education 
out of their reach were the School not in existence where it is. 


(Signed) N. F. Dupuis, Dean. 
(Signed) W. L. Goopwin, Director. 


THE MEDICAL FACULTY. 


The following extracts from the Report submitted by the Dean 
of the Medical Faculty to the Board of Trustees will be of general 
interest :— 

The fifty-second session of the Medical Faculty has been one 
of the most satisfactory in the history of the College. The attend- 
ance has increased by 15, making a total of 223. The work of the 
teaching staff has been improved by better organization. The 
teaching of medicine has been divided so that two professors are 
giving didactic lectures, and three professors and three assistants 
clinical lectures. This arrangement has had the desirable result of 
largely increasing the number of patients available for teaching 
purposes. A modification of the surgical teaching, on the same 
line, may possibly be undertaken by the Faculty. 

The teaching of Anatomy has also greatly improved during 
the past three years. The work of the dissecting room is now con- 
ducted like any other class, and none but those working are ad- 
mitted to the room. This has had a markedly beneficial effect upon 
the quality of the work done, as well as upon the conduct of the 
student. 

In regard to the endowment fund for the Chair of Anatomy I 
have to report that very few subscriptions have so far been secured. 
A canvass among our Medical graduates shows that many of them 
are still under obligation to the University, either to the Grant Hall 
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or to the former Endowment fund. A number of promises have 
been secured, however, some for subscriptions later on, and two 
for bequests. I have no doubt that in time the desired amount will 
be secured. 

As to the appointment of Dr. Etherington, and the work done 
by him, I have to report that he is already one of the most valuable 
teachers we have, and that no greater advance has ever been made 
in the College than that accomplished by securing the undivided 
services of a teacher in this Department. I think the time has now 
come when the work of Dr. Etherington in Comparative Anatomy 
or Animal Morphology, in connection with Dr. Knight’s Depart- 
ment, should be erected into a separate course of study. Certainly 
this should be done not later than next year. In appreciation of 
his services the Faculty has voted to Dr. Etherington the sum of 
$200, towards his expenses abroad where he has gone to study 
during the summer. This vote, however, only makes his salary 
equal to that of an Assistant-Professor in the University. 

A year ago the Ontario Government announced that it would 
grant a large sum for the advancement of medical education in To- 
ronto University. As this was a departure from the previous policy 
of the Government, and contrary to the promise made to the House 
of Assembly when the Medical School became a faculty of the Uni- 
versity, the way was opened for an appeal to the Government to 
recognize the work being done by this Faculty for medical educa- 
tion in Eastern Ontario. A resolution was adopted by the Faculty 
and forwarded to the Premier, and private negotiations were en- 
tered upon with members of the Government......At our last inter- 
view the main point under discussion was the amount to. be 
granted, Mr. Whitney evidently having decided that a grant would 
be made. We hope a satisfactory announcement will soon be 
published. 

I beg to report that as Dean I have had the cordial support 
and assistance of every member of the Faculty, and that I am es- 
pecially indebted to Dr. W. T. Connell, Secretary of the Faculty, 
for the able manner in which he has transacted the business and 
kept the records. 


April, 1906. (Signed) J. C. CONNELL, Dean. 


It is gratifying to add that since Dean Connell’s report was 
presented to the Trustees, the Government and Legislature of Ont- 
ario have passed a vote of $50,000, to “the Medical Faculty of 
Queen’s College, for the promotion of Medical education.” 
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ANIMAL BIOLOGY. 


The Department of Animal Biology is common to Arts and 
Medicine. Prof. Knight reports that the total registered attend- 
ance during the session was 154, of whom 9 were extra-murals. 
The following extracts from his report are of general interest :— 

An additional instructor in Systematic Zoology, and further 
development of the Museum are the two pressing needs of my de- 
partment. My last year’s report called attention to the vastly in- 
creased importance which Botany and Zoology receive in the new 
programme of study for Public and High Schools. The promin- 
ence which is therein given to these subjects, and to Nature Study 
in general, will be amply justified if such studies are kept within 
proper bounds. But in order that this work may be properly done, 
the Universities, High Schools, and the Normal Schools must co- 
operate with each other. The Universities and High Schools must 
furnish the necessary scientific scholarship; the Normal Schools 
must show teachers how to utilize this scientific scholarship in the 
training of Public School pupils. As I pointed out in my report of 
last year it would be wise for the Trustees to provide as soon as 
possible additional facilities for teaching Botany and Animal Bi- 
ology. Chief among these should be an assistant to Prof. Fowler. 
This assistant should, in addition, develop Museum work by adding 
to the specimens and by giving regular instruction in Systematic Zo- 
ology, more particularly to our Honour students. 

April, 1906. 
(Signed) A. P. Knicurt. 

In harmony with Dr. Knight’s recommendation, and since his 
report was submitted to the Trustees, Mr. W. T. McClement, M.A., 
has been appointed Assistant-Professor in Botany. He is expected 


to render assistance also in Systematic Zoology and in Museum 
work. 





LIBRARIAN’S REPORT. 


_ The following additions have been made to the Library during the Ses- 
sion 1905-1906, showing an increase of 377 numbers on the total of the pre- 
vious year. 


Purchased (including bound periodicals and pamphlets) $1,150 00 
DONAtEG. 2cncstewns bce caew ence ae ware eieratackiene 860 00 


$2,010 00 
In spite of the high rate of book postage there has been a considerable 
increase in the demand for books by extra-mural students, necessitating a 
large supply of duplicate text-books, and special attention will be paid to 
this branch of Library work in the future. 
There is little of note to record concerning the Library during the past 
Session. Notwithstanding straightened quarters in the main Library the 
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work has progressed satisfactorily, and the two Consulting Libraries are in 
constant use all through the Session. The receipts of the past Session were 
$112.00 in advance of those of the past year, and the condition of the Lib- 
rary finances at the annual Curators’ Meeting was found to warrant an in- 
crease in the appropriations of the various departments for the next session. 
The following summary of the financial statement from the Auditors’ Re- 
port is respectfully submitted : 


Balance to credit of Library, May 1st, 1905 ............. $ 640 57 
Received from the Treasurer ..........ccccccccccccces 2,420 00 
Private accounts and other sources .........ccccscceecs 153 03 
LOtah ecsiacsedee'esevene vee eens $3,213 60 
EX pPenditure:. sie cecaesictecs wisest eared saseesseesre 2,155 00 
Balance vecesiccuneies veseeenes $1,058 60 


Lors SAUNDERS, Librarian. 
May ist, 1906. 





The financial statements showing the receipts and expenditures of 
8 Queen’s College, as including the departments of Arts and Theology, 
(2 ae School of Mining, and (3) the Medical Faculty, are herewith pre- 
sente 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE FOR 
YEAR ENDING APRIL 3rd, 1906. 


Revenue. 

Fees .. .. at ea DG eee od eked Ue Guaey ~SCO7 es Us 
Mortgage interest ... see. ce ce cecce cues ces 18,387 42 
ede Fund Interest ee saaluies scat “aah l Oe With corer aus 1,307 53 
nterest .... as ta tuaiee “aude siaegnsd ter ae, Sete hie cle 6,649 00 
School Min. rent . ea yidoale: Fai deca Gee Uaaetas aces 1,500 00 
Rént-0f lands: %soccesveve- sae &- 66. bas, SS ASS 156 00 
Observatory . 500 00 
General Assembly’ s “College Fund . 3,708 13 
Chancellor’s Lectureship .. . 250 00 
Wm. McKenzie, Profes sorship . 1,200 00 
Special Subscription .. ... iets cafe, eae wed 100 00 
Profit on mortgage ... .. ..0. coe seceee 0 oe 800 00 
Scholarsnipsos -i.<46--kae BeOS, Be es Sa 2,330 00 

$62,611 10 
Accumulated deficiency... ...... ..6 2 esses» «-  ~=11,6 

$74,307 93 

Expenditure. 

Salaries. cae -Nivede, Wad, eeed ae: Koad Khe ar ~ $45,033 74 
Chancellor’s Pectures nibs: Fk gk, SS aes ae 250 00 
Insurance... . Seo Ss Gut Gx ae 632 05 
Improvements and repairs Das cis: ei ie eae ales 917 83 
Travelling expenses: siu- as ise <eSa> Saeee: osiee 229 55 
Printing and semiaed saan. Sadie: wee. cage Aes ae 2,503 82 
COnting@encies: s.a6 (c.ee tach: Kas. Sas tad HS4% Os 181 01 
Advertising . aie pede eae. cad ena 155 98 
Expense, Committee, ete os ca cces We ate ar 1,752 25 
TGCS oie eas ee a eee OS a AR ae oe 8 75 
Fuel and os Dik: a Mee ae aie de ee ae a 2,571 75 
Library . wedig, “Bierac “i BVEY serame Cereleea God. hed le Sers 2,292 00 
Taxes .... sine tel ates Wee, PO eb cess eS 132 11 
General Assembly . sete der. ta ch: Gite: Zankh atecete Sites. ee 176 41 


Grounds: wrtwus. Weoeh ores GAL eee aan Bee Bas 104 07 
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j 
Class apparatus os: neice wee tances: Swed Sasaki $ 44 58 
Medical Faculty ... 2... 2... 66. cen cee cee ee 500 00 
Athletics ... ... i? deans tek oes xing da atest Ieee 1,076 00 


7 
School of Mining fees.. Perera, Gave si een ciety ata? 1,301 97 
Biological aude Huu aee Bae-ser, We eeson 322 50 
Scholarships.. ... pe cepted «ties. Wien eeeeones. Chee 2,330 00 


; $62,516 37 
ica A accumulated... .... Gabe ce, Wome .-. 11,696 83 
Surplus for the year.. ..... Shades .gtbun ae yee 04 73 

$74,307 93 


Examined and found correct. 
(Signed) J. F. LESLIE, 
April 20th, 1906. Auditor. 





STATEMENT OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF THE 
SCHOOL OF MINING FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
DECEMBER 3lst, 1905. 





Expenditure. 

Balance from December 31st, 1904 ................ $ 2,089 53 
Chemisty: sasccsued-.cicaue- BacaSes a Bkeucks Saxees 2.583 59 
Mineralogy sinc oiiesest vi ceweieke <eeeeniesas 555 66 
Mining and Metallurgy ............ ccc cece cece eee ees 2,101 05 
Electrical Engineering ............ccccccceccepeccecss 2,434 62 
Mechanical Laboratory ............ccccec cen cceccees 588 06 
LADEACY 05 wee. Pee ote beta wae een Bede enaeee 266 62 
PUYS1CS? ssssiede ss aces eae Sawa es aswake- One Llc webaiis 416 7% 
Advertising and Printing .................0cceeece ~e 952 04 
Dairy School -dcuousstsc oie ca Shccitawescaeeenane se 163 07 
SCHOlaTShiNS osciscnssucad san pense aa eke ese oe weed 150 00 
ML OStiING OLS. cGiecwiss se eadoas: Meweead ee sees asks 73 75 
Surveying Department .......... cece c cece cee cee wees 3°74 
Biting: sat ecna: ce eavwes wiwh car seaGias t Uke eee 400 71 
RONG: Gioia ed wat nivectuet: wtee- beeen one wes an 1,500 00 
= oaseataed and Supplies er eer Ter me Ee errs 175 79 
sressei iG lestw teins! US sb aie welt Meas, Ae races CU Rie Sere Re sae eh aca 87 85 
Tnaniance UeteGKSaG wee eeuneteee Gee aes. peetaeteses 632 50 
Central Heatin® osaasien ye eile a ee eeaietees 6,707 72 
GPOUNGS isa eae ee Caria Sertees, ad denasegsins 225 58 
Interest and Sundries ............ ccc cc cee cece eens 2,205 17 

Fees, Athletics ¢scocis icssa dass cewes ki eiacwin $360 00 

“ Engineering ..... 2.0.2... ceee cececcees 185 00 

. CICA eercuties Noe Saeed “waes 343 50 

M Oy Coll€gé...cdace sesans: Sasieie. aaa eux 345 19 
1,233 69 
Engineering Field Work ...........ccccceececceeeees 616 90 
BIATICS es aiea teu Met hequs’ -seunau at neaeunee Cawen sg 27,133 91 
Suppl taeda asada a ah ke cae oe bce wae Sythe ete a ects 483 31 
Civil COMING Gees. Se eoea ene see. eae ees 2,598 80 
Geology, COartment: <iavctusc Veteedotewas se eareses 83 04 
$56,463 47 

Income 

Pésting Ores: viniecicds~ Bigeesc aed waversde ecteuss $ 106 30 
voce Government, maintenance and equipment .... 37,000 00 
School (Rent: 66245 cesas yaceewe ck cose ae ers 359 60 
Fact Light and Wate? 6o6dscs< ite dekn essa saea ess: 2,623 00 


Central CANE ioicviais 46s aed anes 4670s 167 27 


53 
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Donations to Planer .............cccccccceecs ema $ 45 00 
SUDSCTIDUONS cic 6554 Sus4s sab eee hekuie Waren ds keene 874 00 
OCS cic ac sad bauaese abe eee Weeieaeed mlada es 14,455 48 
Supply Account ............ cece cecccccee coeees 334 50 
Over-expended ......... ccc cc eens cccccccce seccees - 498 12 

$56,463 47 


Examined and found correct. 


(Signed) J. E. Crarx, Auditor. 
January 17, 1906. 





ABSTRACT STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DEBENT- 
URES OF THE MEDICAL FACULUY OF QUEEN'S 
UNIVERSITY FOR THE YEAR ENDING 
APRIL 15th. 1906. 


Receipts. 


Received from students. Fees applied to the following accounts. 
Athletic Fees... «s000<e0sccceteecsidcs #00 $ 201 00 
University Fees-..e...+ scccccscccccccces 1,760 oo 
School of Mining Fees.........eeee+eee++ 1,617 OO 
Examination a ee cocececees I,0IQ 0O 
Matriculation My” cilalaveanaieres ok & sOSS 30 00 
Ad Eumden TN x ease avate arabia Mice taceele 130 00 
Hospital occ ee tere cscs ceceee F,016 0O 
Expense Account eteee re core ccceccscccoes 4,859 46 
Ralary ote ee ece eoccesesescveces 9,523 54 


$20,156 oo 


Receipts from Other Sources. 


Cash (balance from last year).----- Cae cese $ 784 04 
Interest— 
Received from Bank of Montreal interest 
account to rst November, 1905..-..... 147 63 
Rent of Lockers-received from students... - 28 oo 
Building Fund account— 
Received from School of Mining, 
Fees...--« er ae ee ee ee ee $821 oOo 
Received from Examination Fees 678 65 
— 1,499 65 
Medical Quarterly—Received from advertise- 
MEMS ccc cece cvs cece sesecese cece seve 152 O05 
Salary account 
Received from Trustees Queen’s University 500 00 











$23,267 37 
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Disbursements. 
Athletic Fees...- cccse sc cccvccess seeees$ 201 00 
Universito Fees........ cece ccccccccccce 1,732 OO 
School of Mining Fees.....+++sssee+e0e- 1,641 00 
Examination ga ree reer e*s 1,019 00 
Matriculation UO Spies iis Caters teas on 35 00 
Hospital Se ue hecetale be teee Wis Beets 957 00 
Expense Account..--- secces secccrsecoes 4,452 97 
Salary te er ath a atbiate owe wee ae os ees 10,121 96 
Queen’s Universfty (Loan Account).--.. 1,200 00 
v1 (Interest “‘  ),.... 288 oo 
Medical Quarterly......-2s+-s-s.esees, 382 85 
Total Disbursements......... $22,030 78 
Cash in Bank....-.+..-- e008. 1,236 59 
$23,267 37 


(Signed) O. V. BARTELS, Auditor. 
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The Problem of the Old Testament, considered with reference to recent 
criticism; The Bross Prize; Dr. Orr, 1905 


HE continual discussion of matters relating to the “Higher 
Criticism” of the old Testament seems to many people to be, 

on the whole, a solemn if not a dull business but it has its comic 
sides and one of these may certainly be found in the doings of Dr. 
Emil Reich. The Expository Times (see the issue for Oct., 1905) 
says rightly, with regard to the episode “Even if there is not much 
instruction in it, and even if it is not very creditable to our common 
Christian intelligence, it still deserves a short chapter for the humor 
it contains.” The story is briefly as follows: Dr. Emil Reich, a 
traveller and journalist, not knowing how little he knew on this 
particular subject, but kowing well that his vocabulary was varied 
and violent sent an article to the Contemporary Review entitled “The 
Bankruptcy of the Higher Criticism”, a happy phrase from his 
point of view but one that cannot claim the merit of novelty. Hav- 
ing espoused a popular cause, he found that the publication of this 
wonderful article had made him famous as a champion of the time. 
“The article in the Contemporary Review appeared last Feb- 
ruary. Since then Dr. Reich has had no time to travel or to write 
traveller’s tales. His whole time has been spent in writing upon the 
Higher Criticism and in reading what he has written. He has written 
lectures and read them. His success as a lecturer has been greater 
than his success as a traveller; and although he knows no more 
about the Higher Criticism than he did at first (for you cannot get 
up a subject in six months however dilligently you read your own 
writings) Dr. Reich is now unable to fulfil half the engagements 
that are thrust upon him to lecture against the Higher Criticism”. 
Dr. Reich has not been able to go everywhere preaching his 
gospel of strong language. But when an invitation came to him 
from the principal and professors who for the present occupy the 
Chairs of Theology in New College, Edinburgh, he joyfully assent- 
ed. He knew that if those professors were not orthodox they were 
nothing. He knew that he himself was anything but orthodox in 
their eyes. But he knew that they did not know how utterly un- 
orthodox he was. It is true that Dr. Driver has been pointing out 
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how utterly unorthodox Dr. Reich is, but he knew that the profes- 
sors who are at present in the New College do not read Dr. Driver. 
He went to Edinburgh and lectured in the New College on “The 
‘Greatest Crime of Modern Times.” 

Surely this is very funny. We smiled at Dr. Reich’s articles in 
the Contemporary but what smile can do justice to this situation. 
Dr. Reich, who believes that the narratives of Genesis are “legends”, 
the remnants of prehistoric mythology, lecturing to the elect in 
New College; Dr. Driver gravely protesting that the Higher Crit- 
icism ought not to be called “a crime”, and Dr. Orr seriously en- 
quiring “Do critics like Dr. Driver or Dr. G. A. Smith go further 
than, or nearly so far, as this?” Really the whole situation is very 
funny! The antics of an irresponsible adventurer like Dr. Emil 
Reich may well fulfil their purpose by increasing slightly the gaiety 
of nations. But it is pitiful that there should be so many sad solemn 
people who are driven to catch at any person or thing that promises 
to save them from this terrible bogey, the Higher Criticism. 

‘It may seem disrespectful to mention Dr. Qrr’s book in this 
connection. (The Problem of the Old Testament—Considered 
with Reference to Recent Criticism, The Bross Prize....1905). 
But we do not mean to be discourteous, and we admit at once that 
this is a horse of another colour. Dr. Reich makes a sudden ex- 
cursion into the Old Testament field, saying strong things, flinging 
wildly hither and thither meaningless formulas of his own creation. 
Dr. Orr is a staid professor of Apologetics and Systematic Theol- 
ogy, he has been watching the critical movement for thirty years or 
more, evidently with growing distrust, and he comes forward now 
with his elaborate and solemn indictment, showing that while 
Higher Criticism is a necessary and legitimate process the results 
arrived at by the great body of scholars are all wrong. The 
book was ready at the right time, in one respect at least, 
it brought honour to its author and Scotland by carrying off the 
Bross Prize of $6,000.00. We congratulate the author on this par- 
ticular piece of success, and we presume that the circulation will be 
large seeing that there are so many people always on the look- 
out for a “defender of the faith’. We cannot, however, bring our- 
selves to believe that this brand new broom will be any more suc- 
cessful than some others in the attempt to sweep back advancing 
time. Seeing that the world does really move Dr. Orr’s attempt 
comes rather late in the day. We can admire the courage and the 
persistence with which he attacks the noble army of critics great 
and small; it is interesting as a spectacle but it is not war, it has 
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too much the appearance of a small boy throwing stones at a great 
fortress, little chips of stone and bits of mortar fly about, that ts all. 
In the course of fifty years many things have been said by many 
men, in.connection with this great subject, some of these things 
have been questionable, extreme, foolish if you like, if these are to 
be gathered into a literary museum the collection may be interesting 
and at some points amusing, but the bearing of all this on the sig- 
nificance of a great movement may be very slight. Such 
a statement simply proves that on a great many points 
there is great variety of opinion, but that there is also a main 
body of opinion that is fairly solid and compact. “Dr. Orr’s 
work is of a very different quality from the screaming invective of 
an Emil Reich. But so far as we are able to judge, it has done no 
more than that did to bring the study of the Old Testament back 
to the place it occupied fifty years ago.” (Expository Times, April, 
1906). 

To review a book of this character in detail would require more 
space than we have at our disposal. We can therefore simply in- 
dicate the general impression that it makes upon the mind of one 
who is seeking to give what little strength and skill he possesses to 
the interpretation of the Old Testament. This is briefly, that while 
Dr. Orr has read books on Old Testament Criticism he stands out- 
side of the great modern movement and criticizes it from the point of 
view of certain fixed theological categories. For example, he will not 
admit real historical developement but holds fast to “progressive reve- 
lation” which in the way that he expounds it seems to be a very 
mechanical conception. Dulim maintains “the necessity of accept- 
ing a providential guidance in the actual stages of the development 
of religion” ; but this is too rationalistic or naturalistic for Dr. Orr; 
those who do not interpret “the supernatural” in his way are unbe- 
lievers. Of course Wellhausen and Kuenen are unbelievers and if 
Dillmann and Driver do not fall into the same class they are 
saved simply by their lack of logical consistency. This is main- 
tained quite politely and kindly but with unmistakable firmness. It 
seems to us to prove that Dr. Orr needs to take into his conception 
of “revelation” and the Supernatural some of the positive ideas 
that are clased as “historical” and “psychological”. The author 
works with conceptions drawn from the sphere of Systematic 
Theology and Apologetic, conceptions which seem to need re-exam- 
ination and new interpretation in the light of modern forms of 
thought. In an address on “The Outlook for Old Testament In- 
terpretation” given at the beginning of the century the writer of 
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this review said “It is no use attempting to minimize the difference 
between the traditional view and the critical treatment of the Old 
Testament. The difference is immense; they involve different 
conceptions of the relation of God to the world, different views as 
to the course of Isarel’s history, the process of revelation and the 
nature of inspiration”. Professor MacFayden quotes this as a 
specimen of “tolerant critical opinion” in his chapter “A Great Gulf 
Fixed ?”, and he brings considerations to show that the “Gulf’’ is 
not so great after all. (O.T. Criticism and the Christian Church, 
page 315). We are thankful for Professor MacFayden’s kindly 
mediation but when we rise from the reading of Dr. Orr’s book it 
is with the feeling that it illustrates very strongly our statement quot- 
ed above. What we feel specifically is that the author of this book oc- 
cupies a different position from that of the critical student of the 
Old Testament and that he does not breathe the spirit of the his- 
torical method. According to his statement of the problem Chapter 
I, it is first a religious and then a literary problem. The word re- 
ligious seems to be used in the sense of “theological”. Of course 
the Old Testament is a great religious literature capable of touch- 
ing all who come to it in a simple reverent spirit but when we come 
to it for the purpose of constructing a history and a theology, surely 
the literary problem is the first aspect of the question demanding 
attention. The lesson from the history of the critical movement is 
that until certain great literary questions were settled no real pro- 
gress could be made with the other problems. The second chapter 
treats of “The Old Testament from its own Point of View”, which 
goes upon the principle of taking the book as it stands or in other 
words, presenting in an attractive style the traditional view of the 
structure and interpretation of the Old Testament. But we must 
repeat what we have said before, if what we are seeking is a scien- 
tific account of the origion and meaning of this great Hebrew Litera- 
ture, the first question must surely be ‘(How does it stand?” Cer- 
tainly as a piece of popular apologetic or special pleading the 
course may be justified for then you wish to create the impression 
“See what a thing of beauty the Old Testament is without any 
criticism, and then see what a mangled, broken thing it is when it 
comes from the dissecting room of these ruthless critics.” There 
may be great ability, learning and research enlisted in that course 
but it does not carry us very far. The author is wise from the 
strategic point of view when he spends most of his strength in an 
attempt to upset the prevalent theory as to the documents of the 
Pentateuch and their dates; while he shows that details of the ar- 
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gument, taken by themselves, may be weak and uncertain he does 
not succeed in breaking the cumulative force of the varied lines of 
evidence. When we consider all that has been written on the sub- 
ject the chapters on “Archaeology and the Old Testament” and 
“Psalms and Prophets, etc., do not contribute anything important 
to the discussion. 

As to details take only two specimens. “It was shown that 
Jeremiah (Chap. XVII, 8) unmistakably quotes from Psalm I, 
which is generally acknowledged to be an introduction to the first 
collection of David’s psalms (cf Ezek. XLVII. 12). This collec- 
tion therefore is presumably earlier.” (page 450). Those who are 
acquainted with this branch of the subject will see that all three 
parts of this statement are very uncertain. There would of course 
be no need to point this out if the author was not continually point- 
ing out the uncertainty of details in the other view and constantly 
rebuking the “self-confidence of critics’. Again, Dr. Orr accepts 
an interpretation of Gen. VI. 6 which the great body of scholars 
regard as inconsistent with the usage of the language, and yet he 
constantly reproaches critics with being influenced in their treat- 
ment of details by their general theory .Of course one must be in- 
fluenced by one’s general theory, the thing is to see that the theory 
is based upon the many and varied facts of the case. Dr. Orr has 
prepared his case with great care and skilfully sets forth the dif- 
ficulties and perplexities attached to the predominant theory but he 
does not give us anything that is on the whole as_ satisfactory. 
Criticism is a large impersonal movement which is_ constantly 
turning back on itself to criticize and modify its own results, there- 
fore it is easy to find diversity and even contradiction. The preacher 
and the student of theology need positive results by means of 
which the exposition of this great literature may become more liv- 
ing and while the book before us has its own place and purpose it 
does not carry us far in that direction. 





Advanced Algebra, by Prof. Arthur Schultze, of New York Untver- 
sity. The McMillan Company. 


This books presents elementary algebra in a clear, concise form 
for beginners. The arrangement of material is systematic, and the 
explanations are simple and well illustrated. The object of the book 
is evidently to make easy the handling of algebraic rules, and 
to make the student proficient in mechanical algebra. It is in 
this that the strength of the book lies rather than in the interpretation 
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of formulae and results, or in giving prominence to the principles 
underlying many mechanical operations. In dividing a general oper- 
ation into various types of sub-operations, there is always a danger 
of losing sight of the general principal underlying them. In other 
words, the general is in danger of being lost in the particular. An 
example of this is found in Chap. VI of this book, where even to a 
beginner the general principle would be more evident if at least three 
of the separate types of expressions were included in one, for the 
purpose of factoring. 

In the preface the author states that the subjects treated in the 
book are chiefly those required by a certain College Examination 
Board. But it is unfortunate that, in order to adhere to a fixed 
curriculum, there should be omitted the use of symmetry as a mech- 
anical aid, or a discussion of the geometrical interpretation of alge- 
braic results. While for advanced students who are looking for- 
ward to a course in higher mathematics, it is unfortunate to omit a 
discussion of at least the logarithmic and the exponential functions. 
But on the subjects selected, teachers can get valuable suggestions 
to enable them to cultivate in their students that very necessary qual- 
ity, mechanical proficiency. The book should for this reason find a 
place in the library of every teacher of mathematics. 


J. MATHESON. 





The first annual number of “The Studio Year-Book of Decor-- 
ative Art” is a new departure. It is the first systematic attempt to 
do thoroughly, what has from month to month been partially done 
in the pages of “The Studio”, namely, to show in a concentrated 
form what is being done in the realm of applied art, and to give 
practical assistance and guidance in, #ts various branches. To 
those who have for years been familiar with “The Studio” it will be 
no surprise to find how admirably the present volume carries out the 
avowed purpose of the editor. The illustrations, which are care- 
fully chosen and beautifully executed, afford excellent and practical 
suggestions in every line of furnishing and decoration, whether 
simple or ambitious. The problem of beautifying tha home and 
making the most of materials at hand is one of vital interest to every 
one, and for the practical solution of this problem many will find 
assistance in the broad and well defined principles laid down in these 
pages. The field covered by this volume is a wide one. Interior 
decoration and furnishings, stained glass, textile fabrics, embroidery, 
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porcelain, metal and glassware, and many other subjects are all con- 
sidered, and the results cannot fail to be stimulating to designers in 
applied art, and to those who desire to profit by their labours; for 
the extension of the established principles of true art, by publications 
of this nature, should direct and foster, but in no way fetter, the 
exercise of individual taste. pte 





The Slavery of Labour: A Scientific Demonstration of the Identity 
of Free and Slave Labour. By William Bell Robertson, Lon- 
don: Sammels and Taylor, 1906. 


With increasing frequency the world is invited to become ex- 
cited over startling discoveries as to the radical defects of 
this, that, or the other department of human affairs, which is usually 
represented as.the key to all that is important in life. Each discov- 
ery is usually but the preparation for a revelation of some universal 
remedy, so simple and yet so infallible that the marvel is that people 
had not discovered it before. And yet the world, in the face of 
these repeated demonstrations, maintains an exasperating calm, 
accompanied by a more or less stolid scepticism alike as to the im- 
pending ruin and the one and only means of escape. 

One of the latest discoverers of the key to human ills, is Mr. 
Wm. B. Robertson, who, in the small volume under review, presents 
a sufficiently dismal picture of the condition and prospects of mod- 
ern labour. His discovery has the usual symptoms. Owing to the 
hopelessly radical errors of our present economic system, it is going 
down to destruction so steadily and so inevitably that the only sur- 
prise must be that it has not long ago arrived at its destination. 
On examination, however, Mr. Robertson’s startling discovery turns 
out to be nothing more alarming than a re-statement, in more rigid- 
ly theoretic terms, of Ricardo’s well-known Iron Law of Wages, 
long ago discredited as quite out of touch with facts. 

The central point of Mr. Robertson’s argument is that labour is 
a commodity which, as all other commodities, is provided on the 
basis of cost of production, Hence, if wages afford more than the 
means of a bare living for the laborer and a family sufficient merely 
to replace himself and his wife, then the family will be larger, and 
the number of laborers will increase until their competition with 
each other brings wages back to such a point that they will serve 
merely to replace existing labourers. If, on the other hand, from 
an oversupply and consequent overcompetition among labourers, 
wages are depressed below the amount necessary to provide the 
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same number of labourers for the future, then when that future 
comes to pass, competition being reduced, wages will rise again. 
Now, this is just the condition, according to Mr. Robertson, on 
which slave labour is maintained by the slave master; hence the 
identity of free and slave labour. But it has also been discovered 
that slave labour costs more, on the whole, than free labour; hence 
free labour tends to take its place, on somewhat lower terms. Such 
a conclusion is represented as the natural and inevitable outcome of 
the economic conditions under which we live. Only, therefore, 
by entirely changing our whole economic system can we hope to 
avoid this dismal outlook. 

There is really nothing amiss in this argument, given only a 
rigid adherence to the hypothetical premises from which it starts. 
In fact it could be carried a good deal further on several points and 
even more remarkable conclusions reached. For instance, when 
wages fall below the point at which they will enable the labourer to 
bring up a family, the supply of labour in the next generation must 
fall off. But since, under the influence of competition, each labourer 
gets the same real wage, what one labourer is compelled to do, all 
labourers are compelled to do. Since it is not supposed that several 
labourers will combine their funds to raise one family between them, 
it becomes quite obvious, following Mr. Robertson’s strictly scien- 
tific method of reasoning, that once wages fall distinctly below the 
lines of supporting the labour market, there is no hope, for a whole 
generation, of it being restored. But the loss of a whole generation 
of labourers means virtually the loss of all labourers, and the lab- 
ouring class becomes extinct. Many other equally scientific and 
irrefutable conclusions might be reached by the same method from 
similar premises. There is, however, this rather serious defect in 
Mr. Robertson’s treatise, namely, that the hypothesis from which 
he starts, that labour is produced and maintained on the same basis 
as any other goods, is not an actual fact anywhere, and never has 
been, not even under slavery. 

Very obviously man is supported by the fruits of labour, and 
therefore has to work for a living; but the motives which actuate 
him when acquiring the means of life and in spending them, should 
not be confused with the mere incidental products of those motives 
such as machines, factories, food, clothing, etc., and the conditions 
of their production. Our economic system, like all other phases of 
human affairs, presents many and real defects; but they are not 
quite so radical as to exhibit the phenomenon of a system which, 
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long after its brains are out, requires elaborate argument to prove 
to it the futility of keeping up a show of life. 

Mr. Robertson quotes certain passages from Adam Smith, in 
which the general truth is stated, that wages must afford sufficient 
means of life to enable the labourers, one with another, to bring up 
families to replace them. But this obvious fact is not treated by 
Adam Smith in any such narrow and rigid manner as that adopted 
by Mr. Robertson in his attempt to establish the identity of free and 
slave labour, and the consequent hopelessness of the labourer’s lot. 

Mr. Robertson’s hypothesis is obviously obtained by taking a 
few elements from the complexity of actual economic life and treat- 
ing them as a complete economic system. We may perfectly agree 
with him that an economic system such as he describes, must of ne- 
cessity bring us all to destruction: but the real point is that such a 
system is so bad and unworkable that no people could ever have 
existed under it to be brought to destruction—or to be redeemed. 


A. S. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 





HOSE who have been able to follow the discussion concern- 
ing elementary education, in England, during the past ten 
years or more, are not at all surprised to find that one of the first 
tasks to which the New Government sets itself 
The New Education ith a clear sense of duty is the amendment 
Bill in England. ¢ the Act of 1902. Mr. Birrell tells us that 
“the Act of 1902 held the bill of 1906 within its arm.” This is not a 
mere figure of speech; those of us who watched the conflict in 1901 
and 1902 know that this was the feeling on both sides; the Church- 
man was afraid that the advantage given by the Act of 1902 could 
not be maintained, and the Liberal who took a broad view of the 
situation was convinced that it would not be able to resist the dem- 
ocratic spirit. Mr. Haldane, in 1902 took a more favorable view of 
the bill than that held by the other members of the opposition. He 
said “I am satisfied that even if this influence of the Church in rate- 
aided schools is large it will not continue so. The rate-payer has a 
habit in this country of seeing to matters of this kind, and if he has 
ihe will, the bill gives him the way.” 

“It is plain that the general structure of this bill is the work, 
not of Churchmen, but of educational experts. What ministers 
have done is to act as brokers between the educationists and the 
Church, and to offer the Church a price for its assent. This offer 
has somewhat disfigured the bill. But its foundations and the gen- 
eral structure remain”. The same philosophic Liberal settles the 
question of Passive Resistance in one short, small sentence: “No 
man can successfully court the reputation of martyrdom on the dis- 
tinction between a rate and a tax”. This calm, hopeful criticism 
did not represent the strong feeling that stirred the Liberal party 
and it took little account of the earnest convictions of the Noncon- 
formist section of the community. The bill of 1902 was regarded 
as revolutionary and reactionary, in that by destroying the School 
Beard and placing Denominational Schools on the rates, it broke 
the compromise arranged thirty years before and violated the fun- 
damental principle of Democracy that representation and taxation 
shall go together. 
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In the columns of the Twmes letters may be read.from Conserv- 
atives and Churchmen who saw clearly that the Church would 
probably lose in the end, if an unfair use was made of the “‘kahki’” 
majority. That influential journal simply referred to the great ag- 
itation of 1870, and said: “But all this clamour died away, as the 
present agitation, largely a factitious one, will subside when those 
influenced by it discover that they have been much more frightened 
than hurt”. (Oct. 31st, 1902). Upon which Sir Wemyss Reid made 
the quite natural remark that, ‘““A man need not be in sympathy with 
the extreme section of Nonconformists in order to perceive the folly 
of this attempt to belittle the popular movement against the pro- 
posals of the Government”. 

As a matter of fact, the agitation did not die away but increased 
in power and became one of the most important influences in the re- 
cent election. There was a general conviction that it was impos- 
sible to leave the question in the situation created by the bill of 
1902. Many testimonies to this effect could be quoted from repre- 
sentative men and public bodies; not to speak of the general revolt 
in Wales, a specimen may be mentioned viz. that the County Coun- 
cil of Durham in Nov., 1902, passed a resolution by 48 votes to 13, 
declaring that they could not hope to administer elementary educa- 
tion if the Bill passed in its present form, and registering its protest 
against the imposition of tests which tended to defeat the professed 
object of the Bill, the raising of the standard of education. 

The new Bill does not repeal the one of I902 but seeks to 
amend it; it does not restore the School Boards but accepts the 
County Council and its Educational Committee as “the local author- 
ity’; it does however review the bargain previously referred to, as 
having been made with the Church, and it alters the price, that is, 
it proposes to pay rent for the use of the non-provided schools, 
(formerly called Voluntary Schools) and to abolish the provision 
which gave to the denominational trustees a majority in the man- 
agement of the schools. This is the essential principle of the new 
Bill; it is another step in the long struggle for a national system 
of elementary education, and it is not likely that there will be any 
yielding at this point though some of the details may be modified. 
A temperate criticism of the measure may be read in The Spectator 
of April 14th; that journal thinks that “a Bill enacting that the ma- 
jority of managers in non-provided schools should be popularly el- 
ected would have done all that was necessary to secure a fair solu- 
tion of the problem”; and it adds “When, however, Mr. Chamber- 
lain broke the Unionist party in pieces we felt that a complete revo- 
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lution of our system of elementary education was certain to follow. 
A united Unionist party might, even in face of the tremendous op- 
position of the Nonconformists, have been able to maintain the es- 
sentials of the settlement of 1902”. That kind of argument, how- 
ever, works both ways, in 1901 I-said to Principal Dykes of West- 
minster College, Cambridge, “Mr. Chamberlain probably thinks that 
the school question is a small matter compared with his great im- 
perial schemes”, that gentleman, who was neither “pro-Boer” nor 
“political Dissenter” said “Breaking up the educational system of 
a country is not a small matter.” It seems likely that the essential 
feztures of this Bill will be maintained, the question is, how far will 
the friends of the Church be able to modify its details in Committee 
and in the House of Lords, and how far the extremes of right and 
left may succeed in driving the Government towards complete sec- 
ularisation. “The two Members who spoke first in the debate, one 
a High Churchman and the other a Labour Member clearly indi- 
cated their preference for secularisation ; and if the storm grows in- 
stead of abating, as at present seems only too likely, we may find 
many men who now shrink from the prospect of universal secular 
education with horror will end by persuading themselves that it is 
the only way”. (Spectator). 

If the so-called “Voluntary” Schools could have done the neces- 
sary work without continuous clamour for increased Government aid 
the system arranged in 1870 might have continued for an indefinite 
period, but when the Unionist Government broke up that compro- 
mise in 1902 they were clearly informed that their onesided ar- 
rangement could not be called a “settlement”. The measure now 
before the House will provoke fierce discussion and the Govern- 
ment, notwithstanding its large majority, will need all its wisdom 
and strength. In another part of this journal, an article will be 
found, which attempts to give such a brief historical sketch as may 
be helpful to those who wish to understand how the present situa- 
tion arose. 





Many of our readers have no doubt read with keen interest 
the able articles, on Separation of Church and State in France, 
contributed to the Quarterly by Mr. W. L. Grant. The movement 
still goes on and the discussion concerning 
the various aspects of the case shows little of 
abating. In the meantime a General Election 
has taken place and the result seems to be that the policy of the Gov- 


Seperation of Church 
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ernment is, as a whole, sustained by the country. In a movement so 
large and significant the interest is by no means confined to France; 
for many of us feel that the same question in a different form has to 
be faced in Canada and Britain. 

The disturbances arising out of the taking of the “inventories” 
have been reported in all the papers and have attracted considerable 
attention in foreign countries. These, however, are mere incidents 
in a conflict which is destined to have abiding and far-reaching re- 
sults. The Revue des Deux Mondes (Feb. 15th, 1906), while ad- 
mitting that the proposal for these “inventories” came from the 
Church side and that in themselves they do not imply confiscation 
or undue hastiness, yet blames the State for carrying out these 
proceedings before the rules for the public administration had been 
completed and published. The Government acted within its rights, 
but according to this organ of public opinion did not display the 
tact required in such a delicate situation. On the other hand, ac- 
cording to the same authority, the Church is to be blamed because 
it did not give definite guidance to the people; the reason for this 
hesitation or delay being that the Roman authorities were waiting 
until the regulations drawn up by the Government Commission had 
been completed and published. But the character and constitution 
of the Roman Church is such that “If the supreme authority cease 
to act for a single day, the organs of transmission have nothing to 
transmit and the consequences of this stagnation and sterility are 
much more serious in the Catholic Church than in any other”. This 
means that the Pope and Bishops did not give precise order how the 
people ought to act in the circumstances and as a result the subord- 
inate clergy and the common people acted foolishly. Others with 
equal opportunity of understanding the situation made a different 
view. Mr. R. Dell, himself a Roman Catholic, tells a slightly dif- 
ferent tale. “Most of the bishops have given consent by silence; a 
deputation of several of the most distinguished laymen in France 
waited on Cardinal Richard to ask him to pronounce’ explicitly 
against the disorders and his Eminence refused to do so. In those 
country parishes where disturbances have taken place the priests 
have either encouraged or acquiesced in them—usually the former. 
As usual, the official Church allows itself to be compromised by 
the fanatics.” (Nineteenth Century, April 1906). The fol- 
lowing extract from a speech by a certain Pere Le Daré is given as 
a specimen of the kind of thing that tends very much to bring dis- 
credit upon the Church: “It is not enough to offer prayers, to 
make communions, to go on pilgrimages. What is wanted is 
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blood. Blood alone can appease the wrath of God, and when the 
Pope asked me, ‘Well, father, what do you propose to do?’ I re- 
plied, ‘Holy Father, I wish to give battle, to fight, to organise re- 
sistance, and I shall not be satisfied until I have caused two or three 
dozen good nuns to be killed and massacred’.” (Quoted also by 
Testis in the Contemporary Review, April). Certainly speech on 
that kind is likely to breed disturbance among an exitable people 
and the wonder seems to be that the disorders have been so few. 
We are told that up to March 21st 56,848 inventories of every kind 
had been made, the work having been finished in a majority of the 
departments, and the cases of disturbance numbered only a few 
hundreds. This is another instance of how difficult it is to judge 
such things at a distance with the help of newspaper reports. And 
in the novels of Paul Bourget the foreigner does not find a complete 
view of the situation. Altogether it is a complex situation and it is 
quite probable that mistakes in procedure have been made on both 
sides, but there is one point which seems to a calm observer to be of 
the utmost importance, viz., that for thirty years the French Re- 
public had to fight for its life, that the foes in its own household 
have been drawn from the extremists in the Roman ranks, and that 
through this long conflict the policy of Rome has not been as clear, 
steady and wise as might have been expected. 

Testis quotes from a statement of Pope Pius to himself, at the 
beginning of his reign, the following words: “We shall do nothing 
to hasten the separation, because it is not in the tradition of the Ro- 
man Church that the Church shall be separated from the State; but 
if the separation takes place we shall be very glad; because it will 
put an end to the odious bargainings of the Government in connec- 
tion with the appointment of Bishops’. He then contrasts this with 
the recent encyclical and charges the clergy with complicity in the 
riots. “They called their parishioners ‘to pray’ at the hour of the 
inventory. Then when the Church is invaded they recommend calm 
with the conviction that they have no further responsibility”. 

Mr. Dell quotes the following striking passage from a recent 
pastoral of Mgr. Lacroix, Bishop of Tarentaise: ‘Our mistake, 
our great mistake—we must have the courage to admit—has been 
our refusal, from the very beginning of the Republic, to recognise 
that the will of the nation cannot be traversed with impunity. Our 
hesitations, our criticisms (often wholly unjust), our aspirations 
and dreams of the restoration of a régime in which, as it seemed to 
us, the lot of the Church would be happier because she would be more 
protected ; finally, our compromising alliances with the promoters of 
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civil war—all these have been disastrous to us, have covered us 
with unpopularity, have estranged from us the masses of the peo- 
ple.” This is a sad confession but those who have the courage to 
look facts in the face and make such a confession are already be- 
ginning to conquer the difficulties of the situation. 

There are strong, sober, patriotic men on both sides and to 
such, the problem however difficult cannot be insoluble. The Ro- 
man Catholic Church can live in Britain and the United States 
without State connection or support and under the guidance of 
wise self-sacrificing men she will learn to do the same in France, 
and may come to purer life and nobler power. On the other hand 
while the rulers of France must learn to tolerate varied forms of 
religious expression, they are certainly justified in maintaining that 
the civil power must be supreme in its own sphere. For the strength 
of France and for the peace of the world we can only hope that 
reasonableness may blend with piety and patriotism so as to pro- 
duce a happy result. 

W. G. JoRDAN. 





The administration of President Roosevelt bids fair to be 
one of the most famous in the history of the United States 
The time was ripe and the man appeared, as indeed he is very likely 
to do in a country where there is so free a 
career for every form of political and prac- 
tical talent. The growth of a great industrial 
democracy, with almost no checks, legal or social, on individual am- 
bition was bound to reach a stage when its dangers would become 
apparent even to the optimistic and confident regard of the Ameri- 
can citizen. So great and so rapid an expansion could not take 
place without some drawbacks. The disclosures of the special com- 
mission which has been investigating the condition of the meat 
packing industry in Chicago are only the latest of a startling series; 
but the case of the Chicago stock yards illustrates even more clearly 
than some of the others the dangers that beset our great modern 
democracies. First there is the extraordinary magnitude of the 
industry, the immense accumulation of workmen and_ materials, 
neutralizing the ordinary human instinct for cleanliness and pro- 
ducing unwholesome conditions which it would require a special 
application of sanitary science to deal with. 

In one part of the Commissioners’ Report we read: 


The workers climb over these heaps of meat, select the pieces 
they wish and frequently throw them down upon the dirty floor 
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beside their working bench. Even in cutting the meat upon the 
bench, the work is usually held pressed against their aprons, and 
these aprons were as a rule indescribably filthy. . . . Meat scraps 
were also found being shoveled into receptacles from dirty floors 
where they were left to lie until again shoveled into barrels or into 
machines for chopping. These floors, it must be noted, were in most 
cases damp and soggy, in dark ill-ventilated rooms and the employes 
in utter ignorance of cleanliness or danger to health expectorated at 
will upon them. In a word, we saw meat shovelled from filthy 
wooden floors, piled on tables rarely washed, pushed from room to 
room in rotten box carts, in all of which processes it was in the way 
of gathering dirt, splinters, floor filth, and the expectoration of tuber- 
culous and other diseased workers. . . . Washing sinks are either 
not furnished at all or are small and dirty. Neither are towels, soap 
nor toilet paper provided. Men and women return directly from 
these places to plunge their unwashed hands into the meat to be con- 
verted into such food products as sausages, dried beef and other com- 
pounds. Some of the privies are situated at a long distance from the 
workrooms and men relieve themselves on the killing floor in a cor- 
ner of the workrooms.” 


These conditions the President has truly described in his mes- 
sage to Congress on the subject as “revolting”. Yet they are just 
those which in general accompanied the expansion and transforma- 
tion of our industrial system a generation ago. Only in the pres- 
ent case the important matter of the people’s food supply is in 
question and the meat packers have evidently been luxuriating in 
great immunity from local supervision. 


It should be no very difficult matter to furnish a proper sani- 
tary equipment for the yards and workrooms. What may be more 
difficult to deal with is the temptation to use inferior, spoiled or ad- 
ulterated food. The modern system of auditing results in these im- 
mensé establishments puts terrible pressure on the heads of de- 
partments to wring the last cent out of their men and their mater- 
ial. On this subject an authority writes: 


“Armour & Co. have fifty travelling auditors and seven hundred 
book-keepers. There are fifteen to twenty distinct departments, each 
one conducted as a separate industry. They all work for Armour but 
the competition between them is as bitter as guerilla warfare. 
Armour encourages this. . . . Each department makes out a bal- 
ance sheet every month. . . . Each department manager ts cred- 
ited with so much capital and his results are judged by the percent- 
age he earns on this investment. If he falls below other departments 
their results are used as a proof to stir him on to sterner effort. In 
desperation he resorts to questionable devices to make good. The 
game is exciting. His conscience grows callous. The public buys 
bad meat. That is the real story.” 
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Such a severely competitive system worked by easy-going Eng- 
lishmen of the last generation, content with moderate results, might 
be harmless enough, but worked by the eager, restless Americans of 
te-day, bent on ‘big business’ and the accumulation of millions, it 
was pretty sure to end in the horrors revealed by the report of 
Commissioners Neill and Reynolds. 

The other characteristic feature of our time which the Chicago 
investigation illustrates is the ease with which our great captains 
of industry and finance manage to nullify legal supervision and 
restraint as far as local authorities are concerned. It is not at all 
likely that the municipality of Chicago or the State of  IIlinois 
would have had either the courage or capacity to deal efficiently 
with the evils of the meat-packing industry. Nothing but the Fed- 
eral government, and that only in the hands of a strong and popular 
President, is able to cope with the situation which our modern _in- 
custrial system is creating. But there is one thing at least on 
which our cousins across the line are to be heartily congratulated, 
and that is the admirable courage and candour with which all these 
_ serious and damaging investigations have been conducted. That 
will be a lasting credit to President Roosevelt’s administration. The 
courage which led him to put himself at the head of the Rough 
Riders is a small and common thing compared with the courage 
which made public the conditions existing in the Chicago stock yards 
as the only way of ensuring remedial measures. 





Kipling besides his gifts as a dramatist and master of popu- 
lar narrative always showed signs of a certain critical and 
philosophical instinct for the analysis of life. Much of his work, 
as, for example, The Story of Ung, Kim, The 
American, The Three-Decker, reveals a 
mind which rests on strong clear ground 
lines in its judgments and impressions of life and has capacity for 
presenting things in novel forms of theory. Dry theory indeed 
we should never expect from him, his constructive artistic instinct 
is too strong for that; but he is a master of every plastic mode, 
fable, allegory or parable, in which a theory could be pleasantly 
embodied. Ina recent speech at the banquet of the Royal Academy 
in London he read his hearers two parables which synthetize in a 
very subtle and comprehensive way the history and struggle of 
literature, literature, that is, in its more intimate aspect, as one real- 
izes it in the history of a Dante, a Rousseau, a Heine or a Burns. 


Kipling’s Royal Acad- 
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He begins firmly and boldly by “acknowledging the gulf which 
separates even the least of those who do things worthy to be written 
about from even the best of those who have written things worthy 
to be talked about”. He concedes in short with characteristic real- 
ism that the principle of literature is “imitation” in a somewhat 
strict sense of the word. Then by a cunning use of the primitive 
legendary form he contrives to suggest, quite simply and naturally, 
the ethical and artistic ideal which lies united in this work and at 
what cost of isolation and probable opprobrium it must be done, if 
it is to be done truly, by the man, the ‘masterless man’, whose _in- 
stinct it is to record the truth, the very truth, of the times in which 
he lived. Modern life disguises this fact considerably but Kipling’s 
first parable takes us back to the essential conditions: 


“There is an ancient legent which tells us that when a man first 
achieved a most notable deed he wished to explain to his tribe what he 
had done. As soon as he began to speak, however, he was smitten 
with dumbness, he lacked words and sat down. Then there arose— 
according to the story—a masterless man, one who had taken no part 
in the action of his fellow, who had no special virtues, but afflicted— 
that is the phrase—with the magic of the necessary words. He saw, 
he told, he described the merits of the notable deed in such a fashion, 
we are assured, that the words ‘became alive and walked up and down 
in the hearts of all his hearers.’ Thereupon, the tribe seeing that the 
words were certainly alive, and fearing lest the man with the words 
would hand down untrue tales about them to their children, they took 
and killed him. But later they saw that magic was in the words, not 
in the man.” 

The ‘masterless man’ is one of those simple fundamental char- 
acterisations in which Kipling excels, distinguishes at once the 
true literary breed from all secondary and hybrid manifestations; 
Gladstone writing dissertations in his restless hours of ease, a de- 
corous Harper’s Editor who must range after truth with one eye, 
and keep the other and that the sharper one, on circulation and the 
national susceptibilities, respectable Presidents and Professors on 
the path of reputation or notoriety, and respectable professionalism 
and officialdom in general, all those writers in short who are an inti- 
mate part of the working social system, must accept more or less 
its make-believe and work together like wheels in an engine-room, 
however they may try to disguise it from themselves. But the ‘mas- 
terless man’ with an instinct for the very truth like the needle for the 
pole, swaying and trembling perhaps at times, perhaps nearly always 
Swayning and trembling, but still coming round inevitably to the 
truth which is the reality of things and not merely their seeming, 
that is the pure literary breed. Without this mark none genuine, as 
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the advertisements say; though imitations are free in this case to 
circulate amongst a guileless and unsuspecting public. 

Kipling has a good deal to say also about ‘the magic of words’ 
and their imperishable power and of the severe, almost absolute, 
standard of sincerity and truth, speaking which alone avails in this 
region. The breadth and fervour of his synthesis here is such that 
it meets into one the theory of Art for Art’s sake and that of Art 
with an ethical end. Discussions also about Froude’s biographical 
indiscretions, Henley-Stevenson episodes and the like are seen at 


their worth. | 

“ |. . so far we do not seem to have found a sufficient sub- 

stitute for the necessary word as the final record to which all achieve- 

ment must look. Even to-day, when all is done, those who have done 
it must wait until all has been said by the masterless man with the 

words . 

“The record of the tribe is its enduring literature. The magic 
of literature lies in the words, and not in any man. Witness, a thou- 
sand excellent, strenuous words cam leave us quite cold or put us to 
sleep, whereon a bare half-hundred words breathed upon by some 
man in his agony, or in his exaltation, or in his idleness, ten gener- 
ations ago, can still lead whole nations into and out of captivity, can 
open to us the doors of three worlds, or stir us so intolerably that 
we can scarcely abide to look at our own souls. 

“It is a miracle— one that happens very seldom. But secretly 
each one of the masterless men with the words has hope, or has had 
hope, that the miracle may be wrought again through him : 
Our world, which is only concerned in the perpetuation of the record, 
sanctions that hope as kindly and just as cruelly as nature sanctions 
love. All it suggests is that the man with the words shall wait upon 
the man of achievement, and step by step with him try to tell the 
Story to the tribe. All it demands is that the magic of every word 
shall be tried out to the uttermost by every means fair and foul that 
the mind of man can suggest. 

“There is no room and the world insists that there shall be no 
room, for pity, for mercy, for respect, for fear, or even for loyalty 
between man and his fellow man, when the record of the tribe comes 
to be written. That record must satisfy, at all costs to the word and 
to the man behind the word. It must satisfy alike the keenest vanity 
and the deepest self-knowledge of the present; it must satisfy also 
the most shameless curiosity of the future. When it has done this, 
it is literature of which it will be said in due time that it fitly repres- 
ents its age.” 

Finally Mr. Kipling glances in a second parable at something 
decadent in the condition of contemporary literature which even 
American critics have of late begun unaffectedly to recognize—ex- 
cepting always the geniuses of the ‘Middle West’. The sum of his 


conclusions on this point seems to be that the activity of our age, 
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great and imposing as it is in some respects, is wanting in gran- 
deur of spirit and aim and that its literature must therefore suffer 
from corresponding defects. Those who see in the prodigious ac- 
tivity of this age only the intoxication of materialism and find in its 
creed little but a doctrine of nescience decorated with a few Hu- 
manitarian theories will be ready enough to agree with this bold 
maker of parables. Those on the other hand who look on our in- 
dustrial growth and mechanical victories over space and time as 
the sure promise of other and higher things might perhaps say to 
the scorner, “Well, what do you expect of us? Shall we dig wells 
in the desert, or is it not enough that we are leading the hosts of 
Israel safely through the desert to the promised land ?—Here at any 
rate is Mr. Kipling’s parable which the reader can construe as he 
likes : 

A few weeks ago, in a land where the magic of words is peculiar- 
ly potent and far-reaching, there was a tribe that wanted rain, and the 
rain doctors set about getting it. Toa certain extent the rain-doctors 
succeeded. But the rain their magic brought was not a full, driving 
downpour that tells of large prosperity; it was patchy, local, circum- 
scribed and uncertain. There were unhealthy little squalls blowing 
about the country and doing damage. Whole districts were flooded 
out by waterspouts, and other districts annoyed by trickling showers, 
soon dried by the sun. [Deluge of watery historical novels, perhaps, 
or leaden histories, with fitful, scanty pipings from, say, a Henley or 
a Fields ?] 

“And so the tribe went to the rain doctors, being very angry, 
and they said: “What is this rain that you make? You did not make 
rain like this in the time of our fathers. What have you been doing? 
And the rain-doctors said: ‘We have been making our proper magic. 
Supposing you tell us what you have been doing lately?’ And the 
tribe said: Oh, our head men have been running about hunting 
jackals, and our little people have been running about chasing grass- 
hoppers! What has that to do with your rain-making?’ ‘It has 
everything to do with it,’ said the rain-doctors. ‘Just as long as your 
head men run about hunting jackals, and just as long as your little 
people run about chasing grass-hoppers, just so long will the rain fall 
in this manner.” 

Mr. Kipling’s style is itself an admirable illustration of what 
he says about the magic words and the tendency, very evident in our 
time, to try every word “to the uttermost, by every means fair and 
foul that the mind of man can suggest”. But it is not his style that 
I most admire in that speech; with all its vigour of movement and 
directness of phrase it lacks certain qualities of quietness and grace 
which the soul demands for its entire satisfaction. Even the mar- 


vellous power of presentation, that higher form of style, which his 
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speech shows belongs more to the naive, primitive and popular 
forms of art than to the great classical types. But that quality in 
his thinking which gives it freshness and originality, without mak- 
ing it crude, startling or flatulent, as so much of our American the- 
orizing is, the combination of delicacy and comprehensiveness in his 
synthesis, is rather rare in our day. And the fearless candour of 
his speech is truly that of the masterless man. 





Last month the Government of the Yukon presented to Par- 
liament an agreement with C. M. Hatfield, “the rain-maker 
of Los Angeles”, “in order to ensure” (so the document runs) “a 
prosperous season for the gold-mining indus- 
try during the present year by securing an am- 
ple supply of water.” Hatfield agrees to in- 
crease the rainfall in such part or parts of the Yukon as may be in- 
dicated to him by the ‘Rainfall Board’ for a period not exceeding 
four months. Hatfield gets transportation free for himself, as- 
sistant and appliances to Yukon and back together with living ex- 
penses during their stay in the Yukon. The fee is to be $10,000, and 
if in the opinion of a majority of the board Hatfield is not success- 
ful, he gets nothing beyond expenses. 

Our own summer trip is arranged for this year, but we see no 
particular difficulty in the way of undertaking this or any similar 
contract next year with any Rainfall Board on the continent. How- 
ever the matter turns out, the rainmaker is sure of a cheap summer 
tour with private car, and if there is more rain than usual, will 
pocket in addition $10,000 for four months’ work. These are good 
thaumaturgist in the 2nd or 3rd century. It would look more nat- 
ural in monkish Latin or the Anglo-Saxon of AElfric: On tham 
dagum com sum uthwita, Hathofeld gehaten, to Guikon-waran 
lande, se waes mid godcundre giefe gemaered, for thon he cuthe 
swa oft swa he hitwolde regenscuras wesrcan; se behet, etc. There, 
that looks as if it were in its proper century. 


Science or 
Thaumaturgy. 


JAMES CAPPON. 





What may turn out to be a very important reorganization has 
been effected in the Education Department at Toronto. The need 
of the Department has long been that of a permanent, non-political 
head. Such a head it had at the begin- 
ning in Dr. Egerton Ryerson, the founder 
of the Ontario school system, but whether 
from sheer love of graft or from an early and credulous faith in the 
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selective efficiency of popular and party government the whole con- 
trol and direction of education soon passed into the hands of a min- 
ister, if that may be called control and direction which is exercised 
by a party politician living ever with his ear to the ground to hear 
what this or that supposed influential, in reality merely noisy, clique 
are saying. The men most competent to advise are not the men 
whose advice the minister is likely to hear or take. They are quiet 
men, occupied with their schools, more given to working than to 
Wire-pulling. It is the noisy, pushing fellows who rig the conventions 
and get the ear of the minister, and wisdom, especially educational 
wisdom, is not likely to be directly proportional to self-seeking and 
love of advertisement. At any rate, the schools have somewhat 
disappointed the expectations of their founders. Their comparative 
tailure does not show itself mainly in what bank managers and others 
so continually complain of—the average school boy’s ignorance of 
arithmetic, his illegible writing, and atrocious use of the mother 
tongue. Far more serious are his rude and vulgar manners, de- 
fective sense of beauty, low standard of morals, his indifference, in 
short, to everything but getting on in the world. 

It would, of course, be manifestly unfair to charge the 
department with the whole of this failure of education to 
educate. Local and general conditions beyond the control of 
government must bear a large share of the blame, the 
prevalent materialism, the general apathy to the things of the 
mind and spirit, the veneer of imported airs and _ graces 
which keep us from realizing how little genuine culture we actually 
possess. What the department may fairly be charged with is fail- 
ure in leadership. In obedience to the wishes of this or that vocifer- 
ous clique the course of studies both in high and public schools has 
been again and again re-arranged until it has lost all semblance of 
unity and purpose. We have many courses and but little educa- 
tion. We know what old Greek and Roman education accomplished, 
what modern Japanese education accomplishes, even what American 
education accomplishes or at least aims at, dearly as our cousins love 
experiment, and difficult as it is in these worldly individualistic times 
to impose on the natural tendencies of the average sensual man the 
laws of a higher spiritual culture. The Americans accept and 
act upon the principle that a self-ruling democracy needs the very 
best education that can be provided for it, that we must make good 
citizens first and mechanics and professional men afterwards, that 
therefore the schools should be ethical and cultural rather than 
merely practical and that from top to bottom they should 
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be free. If our educational authorities had as clearly grasped 
the necessity of the very best possible education for a 
self-ruling democrarcy, is it likely that we should so continually 
hail this or that very partial discipline—manual training, 
domestic science, technical training, etc—as the educational 
cure-all, that the high schools should be so widely yet erroneously 
regarded as the rich man’s schools and heavily burdened with fees 
as in aristocratic England, that the absurd demand for so-called 
practical education should be so prevalent and that every school 
board in the province should be pestered with reactionaries who are 
opposed to all education at the public cost beyond the three R’s. 
Either the Department has had no clear idea of the absolute neces- 
sity in democratic communities of the very best possible education, 
or it has not been able to impose its views on the province with any 
compelling courage or force of conviction. 

With the lack of a commanding and comprehensive conception 
of education, with the susceptibility of the minister to every wind 
that blows, with freakishness in the curriculum, went a good deal of 
petty graft in appointments, authorizing of text-books, etc. The 
demoralizing effect of all this upon the teachers is obvious to any- 
one with eyes for these things. It shows itself in a lack of enthus- 
iasm among the best teachers who do their work, indeed, but in a 
jaded, dispirited, mechanical fashion, lacking the inspiration of see- 
ing the relation of their efforts to the general onward movement of 
society and civilization and disgusted at the better places in the syna- 
gogue continually going to men whose qualifications are mainly the 
qualifications of those who, on the best authority we are told, usually 
take the higher places. This is the root of that melancholy want of 
interest which marks so many even of our best teachers. Physical 
weariness, nervous strain, the insolence and indifference of pupils, 
criticism, want of appreciation on the part of School Boards and the 
public, all would be bearable if the teachers could divine a noble 
purpose and order in the conduct of education in the province. Here, 
too, may lie the explanation of the excessive veneration of mere 
methods nowhere is the worship of methods so prevalent, so me- 
chanical, so considered apart from that culture out of which all vital 
method must take its rise. Among the poorer teachers there is 
an inevitable growth of the very spirit which curses Can- 
adian life generally and which it is the business of the 
school to combat not to foster—the spirit of intrigue and graft 
A former high official of the education department whose place 
at Toronto gave him unequalled opportunity of observation once 
said to the writer that all talk of the civilizing influence of the 
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schools was cant as long as the latter were in the hands of the men 
who haunted the department seeking things. Such men, he said, 
had all the faults, and few of the virtues of the scholar and of 
the man of the world. They had the scholar’s melancholy which is 
emulation with, alas, too little of the scholarship and too many of the 
very vices which the scholar was in the habit of condemning in the 
practical politician. Too frequently sycophants and time-servers 
individually, the teachers were continually tempted to be tyrants col- 
lectively. Aware of their power over the minister, they were very 
prone to use it. Witness the annual clamour about the severity of 
this or that examination paper. Ontario early adopted from Bri- 
tain the bad system of payment by examination results. The system 
was abolished, but not before the mischief was done. A race for 
passes had been established. The school or teacher that does not pass 
a high percentage of pupils is not in it, and yet the game is not 
played fairly. The setting and reading of papers at Toronto is a 
tacit conspiracy among the teachers who are also the sub-examiners 
to make things easy for their pupils. The marking is particularly 
lenient, and when in spite of all precautions, the percentage of fail- 
ures is higher than usual, forthwith there is a cry of “too hard” and 
the minister takes care that the like does not occur in the same sub- 
ject next year. 

Who can estimate the power of a clear and com- 
manding policy at Toronto, of an authority accessible neither to 
“influence” nor to dictation on the part of the public or the teachers, 
to save the average teacher from himself and to encourage and sus- 
tain the better’. We all need, as Macaulay truly says, flags, sym- 
bols, watchwords, rallying cries, and it is in these and in the inspira- 
tion that comes from a common enthusiasm and not in mere skill in 
teaching that a truly national system of education differs from pri- 
vate schools. Skill in teaching, indispensable as it is, will not alone 
make good schools. This is what is implied in a recent German 
criticism of the English school system, “the most skilful teachers 
and the poorest schools in the world.” Like Browning’s Andrea 
Del Sarto, many teachers can do what at bottom of their hearts 
they wish for, but they never wish so deep. Enthusiasm, purpose, 
direction, are lacking. No doubt these come from the soul’s self if 
the social mtlteu is favorable, otherwise it is the business of a de- 
partment of education to prepare the mslseu in which the teachers are 
to work, to hold aloft for their guidance and encouragement the 
standard of the higher culture. 
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Many who saw and deplored the defects of Ontario education 
have thought the remedy might lie in an enlargement of the powers 
of the deputy minister. Mr. Whitney has taken a different course, 
restoring the office of Superintendent of Education over and above 
the inspectors of all sorts and creating a new office of superintendent 
of continuation classes. The success of this reorganization depends, 
of course, on the men appointed and the powers allowed them. 
Political appointments, objectionable in any department of the 
public service, are especially so in the department of education. It 
is a pity that all appointments should have been made from the same 
side. Three of these appointments are, however, good. Dr. Colqu- 
houn is a larger man than his office and will, no doubt, like large 
men generally, contrive to extend his functions to the advantage 
of education. Mr. Cowley, the new inspector of continuation classes 
was a most potent educational force in his late inspectorate, especial- 
ly in the department over which he is now set. Dr. Seath has long 
experience, openness of mind and force of character. His new 
office calls especially for enthusiasm, hospitality to new and vital 
ideas, firmness, balance and judgment. The system needs a shaking 
up. We look to Dr. Seath not merely for greater administrative ef- 
ficiency, but for more faith in education. He must get after local 
inspectors and sehool, boards and compel the former to shake off 
their habits of routine, and the latter to conceive more nobly of the 
function of the schools. He must make teachers and officials “sit 
up,” must make them do their work as if they believed in them- 
selves and in it. He may accept their advice, but should refuse 
dictation in appointments, examination papers, curriculum, etc. He 
should ruthlessly suppress the spirit of self-seeking and time-serving 
that has flourished about the department in the past and still sur- 
vives, it is to be feared, in some of the recent appointees. He should 
try to make the annual convention of the Ontario Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation less political and more truly educational. He will be the re- 
cipient of plenty of contradictory advice and many unworthy appeals 
and solicitations. It will be for him to prove all things and hold 
fast to that which is true. 

Dr. Seath is to be assisted by an advisory council larger in 
membership and more representative in character than the present 
educational council, every important educational interest being re- 
presented. To be merely an advisory body, as Dr. Pyne has announc- 
ed, is not necessarily an injurious limitation of power. The edu- 
cational council which the new advisory council supersedes had no 
very beneficial influence on the educational policy of the late gov- 
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ernment. Its main function was to appoint examiners and super- 
vise their work. Considerable prejudice, wire-pulling in the inter- 
est of pets and favourites, rib-stabbing, developed at its meetings. 
To be freed from the temptations connected with this species of 
petty patronage may be to the advantage of the larger educational 
interests. It now remains with the universities and other appoint- 
ing bodies to send up their very best men. 

All this means, of course, heavier expenditure on the education 
department, but there is no place where the new resources of the 
government can be better applied. We must be willing to pay for 
supervision that will give unity and direction to education in this 
province and make the schools a more potent force against selfish- 
ness, greed, lawlessness, brutality. 





Greater attention is wisely to be paid to the public schools. They 
are the schools of the vast majority of the people. The province 
over, 95 per cent. of the pupils never go further. They are not, on 

the whole efficient. The qualification and status of the 
The Pablic . . 
eee teachers are unsatisfactory. The school section has 
outlived its usefulness. The burden of education now 
bears very unequally. An old and wealthy community with as small 
school population is very lightly taxed; a new and struggling com- 
munity with many children and little wealth is heavily taxed. A 
township or county organization of schools should obviously replace 
the present sections. How far the government is prepared to go 
towards consolidation remains to be seen. What it does propose, 
however, is to double the Normal School accommodation and 
abolish the Model schools. The aim is to reduce the supply of 
poorly qualified, teachers, thus raising teachers’ salaries and 
making teaching a more permanent and more respected occupation. 
It is a wise and statesmanlike aim, and if the government would 
crown its intention with complete success, it should take care to 
place one of the new Normal schools in Kingston where the teach- 
ers in training might come in contact with university men and 
ideals of culture that would put life and power into their work. 





Increased attention to the public schools does not mean neglect 
of secondary and higher education, though that impression seems 
to be abroad among both friends and foes of the High schools and 
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universities. A sentence in Mr. Whitney’s 
defence of Dr. Seath’s promotion lends a lit- 
tle color to the view. Dr. Seath, the minis- 

ter was reported to have said, was the champion of the public schools 
as against the high schools and universities. The sentence was un- 
fortunate as implying an antagonism. There is none inreality. The 
system is one. A good University and high school system means a 
good public school system, as the Premier and Minister of Educa- 
tion very well know. Not an act of the new government, moreover, 
shows any hostility to higher education. Dr. Seath, the new super- 
intendent, is a university man long and honorably connected with 
the secondary schools. Toronto University has been overhauled in 
a large and statesmanlike way and liberal provision made for her 
future efficiency, and generous aid has been given to pathological in- 
vestigation in Kingston. In short, the Whitney government shows 
a statesmanlike disposition, not only to support university education 
but to support it wherever it is being done efficiently. Whatever 
changes may be made in the training of High school teachers, 
Queen’s, we feel sure, will not be discriminated against. If the 
Normal College at Hamilton is abolished and a course of pedagogy 
established in Toronto University, a similar course must be pro- 
vided in Kingston, a course that would be all the more easily organ- 
ized if in the meantime a training school for public school teachers 
had been established here. — 


High Schools and 
Universities, 


J. MARSHALL. 
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ON SCHOOLMASTERS. 





WAS once asked to make an after-dinner speech before and upon 
schoolmasters. The pages that follow contain the gist of the 
observations then offered and the sentiments expressed with regard 
to our profession, as it appears to outsiders and to ourselves. I drew, 
of course, upon personal experience, not upon local conditions: and 
I endeavoured to remember the occasion. 

And first, as this profession appears to outsiders: it does not 
appear in its true majesty to outsiders: we do not receive our due 
from outsiders: we are an ill-used race: “sufferance is the badge of 
all our tribe’: we are a recognized target for flouts and jeers and 
gibes. 

An Eton master travelling to Scotland entered into conversation 
with a depressed-looking stranger, whom he met on the deck of a 
steamboat. Being asked his business by the stranger, he admitted 
that he was a schoolmaster. The depressed man became more 
cheerful: “shake hands, friend,” he said, “we are members of sair 
despised professions: I am a plumber myself.” 

Even from time immemorial it has been so; one of the earliest 
anecdotes of Roman history, which our schoolboys read—thanks to 
our magnanimity in not revising their histories—is the anecdote 
which betrays the historian’s malice. How a schoolmaster of Italy 
handed over his pupils to the Roman enemy and the Roman enemy 
nobly spurned his treachery and sent the pupils back to their parents 
with rods in their hands and with the schoolmaster in front of the 
rods. Was not that a dainty dish for history to set before the school- 
boys of Rome ?—pleasant reading for the Roman schoolmaster: for 
poor “plagosus Orbilius’: Orbilius, “full of stripes,” indeed. 

And another legend from the same veracious history, or borrow- 
ed from the equally veracious historians of Greece, is the legend of 
the tyrants Tarquin of Rome and Dionysius of Syracuse: when these 
gentlemen found it injudicious to remain in business in their native 
cities, and retired into private life in distant towns, being without 
means of support (the historians tell us), and yet the ruling passion 
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strong within them, they reverted to type, and opened a boys’ school : 
as the best and most congenial substitute for their previous masterful 
career: a day-school for young boys: and this pleasant jest is also 
furnished by our magnanimity, as suitable reading, to our pupils. 

And again it is said of us by scholars that the first verb chosen 
by us as a pardigm of Greek verbs was the word tuzta, I cane: and 
that this verb was set forth by the first schoolmaster who taught 
Greek, Dionysius Thrax (B.C. 80), in spite of the fact that it hardly 
existed in polite Greek society, but was evaded there by polite and 
various evasions and periphrases ; such as the happy fancy that it will 
reconcile the sufferer if he be described as an agent; and if, there- 
fore, instead of saying, “I have been beaten,” he be permitted to say 
“T have received — stripes”: zdyyas ecdnga, not tétuupae: (as who 
should say “I have received crowns”): this pariah verb, then, was 
declined at full length in all its moody moods and tense tenses by this 
Dionysius the Third for the benefit of Roman children: Dionysius 
leading off with the active and the pupils following in the passive, 
and declining this verb at their peril. 

Little things show which way the wind blows: in America the 
Greek grammarians have adapted their Greek verb to the American 
child, and the tone of American life: the paradigm is now duw I 
let loose. | 

Is even Shakespeare friendly to us? Sometimes he lets us be 
attacked even for the very services we render: even for the mental 
shake-up which we give to our pupils: he introduces philosophic 
doubters who dwell (like Aristotle) on the blessedness and content 
and peace of ignorance: on the discontents of knowledge: on the hap- 
piness of nations while their annals are dull and the schoolmaster is 
not yet abroad in their land. Of a schoolmaster, Shakespeare makes 
one of his characters say, “he has corrupted the youth of our town, 
he has opened a grammar school’; and in Love’s Labour’s Lost he 
introduces another schoolmaster for whose benefit is used the longest 
word in Shakespeare or in the Latin language, “honorificabilitudini- 
tatibus,” and he names this lover of hard words and schoolmaster 
by a pleasant wit, “Holofernes.” | 

And then think of the schoolmasters of the other great writers 
since Shakespeare: of Thackeray’s Dr. Birch, and Dickens’ Dr. 
Blimber, and Mr. Feeder, B.A., and Mr. Creakle, and of Mr. Anstey’s 
Dr. Grimstone and Mr. Tinkler. Think of all the blood these school- 


masters are made to shed, from the blood of the righteous Smike to — 


the blood of Cornelius, son of Coggs, who was caned between break- 
fast and first lesson; Southey celebrated a schoolmaster, and his 
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schoolmaster was a murderer; only some men occasionally, only the 
kindhearted Goldsmith in his Deserted Village, and Mr. Watson in 
the Bonnie Briar Bush have spoken kindly even of the schoolmaster. 
I am not going to refer to Dickens’ pictures of schoolmasters, you 
all know them. I will take a later classic: one less hard on school- 
masters and yet quite hard enough and cynical towards them, seeing 
the facts—as cynics see them generally—but not seeing the reason 
and justification for the facts: I refer to Mr. Anstey’s “Vice Versa,” 
and to his diabolically ingenious and unjust picture of Dr. Grim- 
stone. Read it for yourselves at your leisure. 

But let me turn to the picture of the schoolmaster we could 
paint: let us see what strong coercion is put upon him by circum- 
stances, and how, if he sometimes seems to laymen open to criticism, 
he is forced to be what he is; and has the defects—if defects they be 
—of his virtues, and of his position and of its necessities. 

(a) In the first place a schoolmaster is forced to be a conven- 
tionalist and a formalist: he is in charge of innocent children: Maz- 
sma debetur puero reverentia: he is charged to see “that none of these 
little ones offend”: he is charged with feeding milk to babes: and 
then the world turns round and makes his charge a charge against 
him: and laughs at his milk diet while the babes kick at it and try to 
upset the milk pail: he is bound to consider the weaker brethren all 
the time: he is required to avoid the very appearance of evil: and 
then the world scoffs at him and calls him a “curate”: and Shakes- 
peare unites him to a curate in Love’s Labour’s Lost: and Jacquenetta 
calls him “Master Parson”; but the world has insisted that he be as 
decorous as a curate or a parson: in England it even insists that he 
be styled “Reverend” ; I am often so addressed even out here: or at 
least that he be styled “Doctor’’: that title also I have suffered; and 
the world is surprised if he does not wear black broadcloth and side- 
whiskers: and, in short, the schoolmaster is obliged, on peril of his 
post and salary, to be a formalist and Pharisee. 

(6) The good schoolmaster who is thus obliged to pass for a 
curate, is obliged also to be an actor: here are perhaps kindred pro- 
fessions: he must maintain an artificial awe and fear, at least among 
little boys ; he must set up little petty artificial rules for the little boys 
to break without serious harm: for little boys must break rules, and 
if the rules were wise the breach of them might be serious: so let the 
rules be silly and no harm is done in the breach thereof: nay, if pos- 
sible, let him maintain by acting such terror among the little boys 
that their little stomachs ache on the day when he teaches them their 
Latin. I remember some little boys in Englarid who every Thurs- 
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day suffered from “Bailey’s bellyache,” and Bailey was their Latin 
master: and cruellest stroke of all, Thursday was the day of the best 
dinner of the week when appetite was strongest and yet weakest: 
now Bailey was a clergyman and an actor, but he was justified of 
that belly-ache: that Latin was done, as no other lesson in that 
dame’s school was ever done. 

I remember another headmaster who on entering school each 
morning would bellow some question such as “Who is that boy mov- 
ing his foot at the foot of the school ?—let that boy come here,” and 
soon a little fellow would creep up the school shivering beneath 
some hundreds of eyes and would creep back abashed: afraid hence- 
forth to move even a foot: and the headmaster turning to his sixth 
form would say, “Didn’t I do that well?’ He had to keep up whole- 
some fear and awe and discipline; for little boys at least could only 
be reached through their fears: a good headmaster is to be pardoned 
for being a humbug: all government is an organized hypocrisy and 
implies flummery. Dr. Keate, the headmaster of Eton, when he 
was on duty, presented, we are told, in his paraphernalia of gown 
and cap and hood, the awful spectacle “of a widow woman in a 
rage.” Dr. Busby, the headmaster of Westminster, asked to be allow- 
de to keep his hat on in the presence of royalty: he would suffer in 
the eyes of his pupils if he seemed second to anyone. 

(c) And a good headmaster has a right to be not only a forma- 
list and an actor: he has a right to be a slave driver and a tyrant, 
and a drill sergeant; he has the right tobe the man with a big 
stick: the preacher of the strenuous life: for he is handling material 
very elastic, very plastic, yet very wooden, too: material which re- 
quires homceopathic treatment. The good schoolmaster is “Ser- 
geant-what’s-his-name,” and in the deserts of Latin grammar he 
makes with his stick, men out of wood; if his pupils do not remem- 
ber Latin grammar, what matter? they learn what 1s worth a wil- 
derness of Latin grammars—obedience; and so long as he is a just 
drill-sergeant he is justified. The finest compliment, said Archbishop 
Temple, which he received at Rugby, was the letter in which a 
Rugby boy told his father not to complain of the headmaster. ‘Tem- 
ple,” he wrote, “is a beast, but he is a just beast.” A master need 
not be afraid of being a beast, if he be just; he ought to be afraid of 
being amiable and selfish and humane and easy-going and indolent— 
amiability is often so selfish and selfishness so amiable—as I look back 
not only to my own school days, but even to university days, some 
of the men to whom I am most grateful, are not the amiably selfish 
who never worried themselves or me, who never excited me or 
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themselves, but the sarcastic, nagging, slave-drivers, who required 
the weekly essay every week and objected when it was weakly; who 
would rather have them two a week than too weak; whose glare 
froze one, if one became sentimental for want of arguments; whose 
silence made one cry aloud, if one betrayed ignorance of the laws of 
thought, recited in Fowler’s Inductive Logic. They were not very 
lovely or amiable in their lives perhaps, these drill sergeants, but 
after their death one thanks them, as the pupils of this generation 
will not thank the gentle teachers who now usurp our schools. Our 
men have become women, or rather our women it now is who under- 
take to “do up” our boys’ minds and “to do for” them, as they “do 
up” our linen, and “do for us” generally. Perhaps she really will 
“do for” them and “do them up”; at any rate, religion, education, 
eooking, washing, all comes upon her in this age and continent, and 
man is shunted into commerce only; a dark prospect ahead unless 
our women can indeed become men; for a good schoolmaster has the 
right to be a tyrant and a slave-driver, no matter what language he 
teaches. 


Be it neither Hindustani, French, nor Coptic, 
Be it odds and ends and leavings of the same 
Translated by a stick (which is really half the trick) 
The children hark to Doctor “What’s-his-name.” 
There are years that no one talks of, there are times of horrid doubt, 
There is faith and hope and whacking and despair. 
While the doctor gives the grammar, and he combs the children out, 
And parents hardly seem to know or care; 
And he does it on the cheap with chalk and ink; 
And he’s not allowed to forward any claim, 
Though he talk a schoolgirl dumb and he make a schoolboy think, 
He will still continue Doctor “What’s-his-name’”’ ; 
Usher, master, or professor or instructor; 
But the everlasting miracle’s the same. 
(With apologies to Mr. Kipling.) 


(d) A schoolmaster, then, has a right to be a formalist, an 
actor and a slave-driver ; he has a right to be also a Philistine; Philis- 
tine as well as’ Pharisee; he has a right to fit the Greek orator’s de- 
finition of a Philistine—the man who walks fast and talks loud and 
carries a stick; just as much as Aristotle’s definition of the Pharisee: 
the man “who walks slowly and talks in a deep voice and with a 
measured utterance,” he has a right to do both these things in season; 
he has a right to be a Philistine, he has a right to be commonplace 
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and sensible and matter of fact, narrow and stiff and very strict in 
all his thoughts and ways—a plain wooden ruler. There was some- 
thing of austerity and strictness and narrowness even in Dr. Arnold. 
“Schoolmasters,” says Mr. Wells the novelist, “are dull dogs of invin- 
cible mediocrity, mortally afraid of anything unorthodox in religion, 
ethics or politics,’ and Mr. Wells unconsciously is only quoting: 
“there would be no greater dolts in the world than schoolmasters,” 
says Lucian, “if it were not for the doctors.” 

(e) A schoolmaster has a right to be a Pharisee and an actor 
and a slave-driver and a Philistine; he has a right also to be a big 
schoolboy himself: who drives big schoolboys should himself be big 
and boyish; he should be strong and healthy and believe in strength 
and health; he should be frank and outspoken and full of spirits; if 
he be overbearing like his boys, he is none the worse for it: how can 
he contend with their high spirits except with equally high spirits 
of his own? how can he contend with their superabundant energy 
unless he sympathize? how can he understand their intolerance of 
the abnormal and unusual, their contempt for precocious genius, un- 
less he share their feelings? His business is to drive the average 
stupid child in the right way, and make a sensible man of him; he 
can hardly be blamed if he does not discover the genius lurking in 
unbusinesslike, unboylike, bohemian untidy dreamers; he can hardly 
be blamed if he see no more in Coleridge or Lamb or Cowper or 
Trollope in their boyhood than their schoolmasters saw: if he be as 
hard almost on precocious dreamers and melancholy poets as his 
schoolboys are: if like his schoolboys he limit his creed to the ordi- 
nary practical virtues, to energy and truthfulness and honesty, to 
straight riding and straight shooting: he has a right to be himself a 
schoolboy. 

You know those pictures of “‘the smile” and “the frown’; but 
if the schoolmaster be not the right man for the place, it will be the 
children’s smile or frown which will be reflected in his worn and 
weary face ; and oh, the awful tragedies of our profession: do not our 
hearts bleed to think of them, to think of those gentle gifted sensi- 
tive spirits—philosophers, poets and bohemians—who have had to 
earn a living against the grain as schoolmasters, and have become 
the lawful sport of brutal high-spirited boys; one such I recollect 
who, goaded to despair, flung his gold watch at his incorrigible form 
and burst into tears; and I never can forget Bishop Wilberforce’s 
favourite story of the poor German governess who loved the Eng- 
lish church liturgy more than any other liturgy, because it alone con- 
tained a thoughtful prayer for “poor women labouring with child.” 
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Mr. Tarver, an experienced schoolmaster, in his entertaining book 
on the experiences of a Foster Parent, after discussing the strain up- 
on the nerves of schoolmasters, reports that the most successful dis- 
ciplinarian he had known was a man who had the gift of flying into 
frightful passions on the least provocation and with the shortest 
lucid intervals or breathing spaces. He never hurt his boys, but they 
always thought he was going to kill them. Hence he was not obliged 
even to keep them in or set lines, still less cane. But such a happy 
gift of sound and fury is very rare. 

(1) A good schoolmaster has a right to be all these things 
which might be of dubious value in other professions: Pharisee, 
actor, slave-driver, Philistine, schoolboy of a larger growth; he has 
hardly a right to be a poet: he has no right to be a philosopher, still 
less a Bohemian, or artist or journalist. Few schoolmasters have 
been poets: they are likely to be as bad poets or else as bad school- 
masters as Sophocles and Thucydides were bad generals and Cicero 
a poor demagogue. Brown was a poet and, I believe, a good school- 
master; and William Cory was a poet and, I believe, a good school- 
master ; and Skrine was a poet and perhaps a good schoolmaster (I do 
not know), and Verlaine was poet and schoolmaster and Bohemian. 
I do not think I should have sent my boy to a school kept by Ver- 
laine. It is a great mercy to us all that few poets try to be school- 
masters, and still fewer schoolmasters to be poets. 

(#1) And a schoolmaster who should be a philosopher would be a 
miserable failure ; what an insufferable life for a philosopher to spend 
hours wrangling with dull wits, in order to drive home dull lessons and 
dull virtues, to be ever on the watch for trivial and artificial offences 
to be punished for unseemly and undignified liberties with the person ; 
to be forever preaching commonplace and conventional virtues, never 
to venture on a paradox or a vivacity or an obscurity for fear of be- 
ing misunderstood and misrepresented. No schoolmaster should be 
a philosopher, and no philosopher should teach school; to live with 
children has all the tedium and all the happiness which comes of a 
diet of milk and farinaceous puddings: it is in fact a diet of milk, 
spiritual and literal, and of farinaceous puddings both technically 
and metaphorically interpreted; to live with youth and upon the 
poems of youth and Longfellow, it is to live—says our greatest local 
philosopher—on barley water. 

Why, sir, the very consolations of our profession would be no 
consolations, only aggravations, to some philosophers. Is it not a 
consolation to some of us to live—even when we are growing old— 
in the presence and society of immortal youth? never to see fully the 
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seamy side of life, because we see so little of mature and seamy men? 
because the vices of humanity are veiled for us in the beauty—how- 
ever transient—of youth, and by the comparative ignorance and inno- 
cence—in spite of all its knowledge—of boyhood. They are known 
to precocious boyhood but they are not felt—the mature vices; the 
sun stands still in life’s heaven for us at noon or before noon, for 
us who live with the young. . 

But the philosopher might not be thankful for this cloistered virtue, 
for this prolonged innocence; he would crave stronger meat, per- 
haps; the schoolmaster should not be philosopher, and the philoso- 
pher should not teach school. 

(#1) A good schoolmaster cannot be poet or philosopher, still 
less artist or Bohemian or journalist; he is a Thomas Arnold, but 
not a Matthew Arnold, and Heaven forbid—just Heaven forbid— 
that he should ever be an Edwin Arnold. The good schoolmaster is 
too strict a moralist, on which strictness let me dwell a moment. 
The younger Pitt wasa fair statesman, but he would have been 
a greater statesman (says Coleridge) had he been less nar- 
row a moralist. Mr. John Morley, says another Coleridge, 
has been soured by moralism. Pitt and Mr. Morley should have 
turned schoolmaster: their moralising would have been in place: 
they would not have missed their vocation. Mr. Percival was not a 
great statesman, but he would have made an excellent schoolmaster, 
almost as good as Dr. Percival; he would have learned to strap the 
little Percivals—a capacity which Sydney Smith missed in him re- 
gretfully—while he would have given their mother even less occa- 
sion for jealousy than he did as statesman; in short, he would have 
been more in his element: and then besides his public wouldn’t have 
been sorry when he was shot. A good schoolmaster, then, is apt 
to be too stern a moralist to make a very successful statesman. 

(tv) A good schoolmaster will not make a good poet or philosopher 
or artist or journalist, but he makes an admirable bishop when he is 
himself translated; or a fair statesman and administrator. Arch- 
bishop Temple, Bishop Percival, Archbishop Benson, Archbishop 
Thomson, Archbishop Tait, began as schoolmasters or college tutors, 
and the present French premier is a school master, and see how long 
he has remained premier even in France: he is a success, his powers 
of discipline and acting, etc., have served him well: he will need 
them and all his powers in his fight with Rome; it is hard even for 
a schoolmaster to fight the “shadows of Delphi’; and we have an- 
other schoolmaster-premier nearer home, and his difficulties also turn 
upon a church, the church of Temperance (see the transitoriness of 
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human things: not many months have passed since I wrote this page, 
and those two premiers are both out of office: but they have still a 
President in the U.S., a man with a big stick who would make an 
admirable schoolmaster). 

But a good schoolmaster had better avoid the diplomatic ser- 
vice; the only head of an Oxford college who fails is the headmas- 
ter: that is because he cannot live among equals: he cannot play any 
instrument but the first fiddle, but a diplomat must be all things to all 
men. 
And a good schoolmaster need not be, had better not be, a great 
student or scholar: he needs to be closer to life and further from 
books and words and ideas and abstractions than a great scholar 
or student is apt to be; he is a practical man, not a thinker (and it is 
only the greatest thinkers and mystics, the Wesleys of the world, 
who are also great administrators and men of action) : the school- 
master is a Cardinal Manning, not a Cardinal Newman: authority 
is the breath of his nostrils and speculation he distrusts. 

And now we have finished our defence of ourselves; a school- 
master has a right to be seven things: a Pharisee, an actor, a drill- 
sergeant, a Philistine, a schoolboy and a bishop and perhaps a pre- 
mier ; he had better not be any of seven other things: a poet, a phil- 
osopher, an artist, a bohemian, a journalist, a diplomatist and a sa- 
vant. Seven candlesticks there are and seven churches to light his 
way, and seven other candlesticks and seven other churches to mark 
the rocks he should avoid. Perhaps it is an open question whether 
he does well to be orator or humourist and whether he should try to 
be a gentleman. Let us see. 

Can a schoolmaster be a humourist? It seems difficult; at least 
it seems that he must narrowly guard any tendency to express his 
humour ; the schoolmaster is a leader of boys, and the community of 
boys is like the community of men: it is made up of very matter-of- 
fact, very stolid, shall we say stupid people: a leader of men, a states- 
man, dare not be a humourist in his speeches: the great Anglo-Saxon 
public distrusts humourists profoundly: they are not in earnest: “a 
joke that scarce can wake a French will shock a British ear’’; it is all 
very well for Greek philosopher-statesmen like Plato to “swear with 
scholarly seriousness and with that sportiveness which is seriousness’ 
twin sister,” but the British public are shocked if their statesman 
swears and scandalized if he be sportive; they don’t believe in Pla- 
tonic swearing, or Platonic joking, any more than in Platonic love: 
if a man is in earnest, if he wishes to be taken seriously, let him at 
all costs be heavy or his countrymen will never heed him; they will 
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call his best speeches jeux d’esprit, and his most sober programme a 
tour de force; obviously, if he speaks lightly, how can he carry 
weight? 

Again, a humourist is not only a trifler in the eyes of the great 
public, of the world or the school, but a humourist is a sceptic, some- 
thing of an anarchist: he sees through conventions, he sees far-fetch- 
ed and disrespectful analogies, he sees the ludicrous side of solemn 
pomps and pompousness, and this is very dangerous and destructive 
in a world based upon conventions and upon pomps and pompous- 
ness; the humourist will not play the game, will not keep up the 
make-believe, will not echo the watchwords, and give the ’’pass 
word” with a straight face; he mocks at all things in this mixed 
world of mockery and illusion; he mocks at his own authority even, 
and that is absolutely fatal to any schoolmaster’s authority. 

It must be a bitter trial for a schoolmaster to be an humourist 
or a humourist to be a schoolmaster. But 1F he can restrain his 
humour sufficiently to let it play upon the subjects of his school 
books, upon Czsar and Pompey (who were themselves humourists 
and suffered for it), and upon his mathematics still more—a humour- 
ist can do much to brighten mathematical study (Plato has led the 
way but few have followed him)—if he can keep it on these subjects 
and keep it off the rules of the school, and the due discipline of 
childhood and the general conventions of present-day life, then a 
humourist may greatly enliven his class, and consequently be the 
most effective of teachers. 

Next, can a schoolmaster be an orator? Surely he can, an ef- 
fective orator; but he must restrict his briefs ; he must be counsel for 
the prosecution, not for the defence ; he must be crown attorney; he 
must devote his oratory to the flagellation of guilt, to the upholding 
of high standards, to the glorification of all that is respectable and 
accepted, not to the painting of the overwhelming force of tempta- 
tion, not to illustrating all the kindliness and human nature which 
may redeem the weak and wanton, not to setting forth the great 
apostolic doctrine of charity. “Judge not, that ye be not judged,” 
can hardly be the text of sermons to schoolboys, for the schoolmaster 
desires to straiten and strengthen their judgments and their habits 
to the one narrow way: he dare not plead as advocatus diabolt in 
either sense: he dare not set out all the frailties of the great and good 
whom the young boys are to idealize and honour; still less dare he 
play advocatus diabolt in the other sense, and glorify the law-break- 
ers or bohemians or rebels of the world, whose principles have been 
anarchical, whose practice has made light of rules and discipline; 
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the schoolmaster-orator must defend the schoolmasters of the world, 
the defenders of law and order. 

And then about a gentleman? “Why should not a schoolmas- 
ter be a gentleman,” some of you, perhaps, are saying. Is not a 
schoolmaster essentially a scholar and a gentleman—that was my 
own feeling when I read a few months ago in the London Spectator 
that a schoolmaster could hardly enter into this kingdom of gentle- 
men; but there is something in their contention against us: moreover 
the English law courts have recently given a decision that a school- 
master is not a gentleman, though a coal merchant—if out of em- 
ployment—is. 

What is a gentleman? “A gentleman is a man of good man- 
ners,” said Bishop Creighton. Aristotle gives a much longer defini- 
tion: “A gentleman,” said Aristotle, “is one who thinks himself 
worth a great deal and is worth a great deal; he is one who will 
never run away from danger, at any rate in undignified haste, with 
his arms swinging, nor will he commit injustice. Why should he? 
Nothing is worth winning in his eyes; yet when great honours are 
showered on him and at the hands of good men, he will feel a mod- 
erate pleasure, as thereby receiving his due or perhaps a little less; 
to honours from ordinary persons and trivial causes he will be quite 
indifferent ; so, too, with health and power and good fortune, he will 
take them moderately as they come, neither very sorry to fail nor. 
very glad to succeed: and therefore he is thought by the world 
supercilious: yet it is not for nothing that he despises the world*** 
he will confer favours but he will be ashamed to receive them***and 
if he does receive a favour he will return it with interest***he remem- 
bers the man he has benefitted, but not the man who has benefitted 
him***he is glad to be reminded of the one and will try to forget the 
other***to the great and fortunate he is lofty in his bearing but to 
the middle classes moderate; for to lord it over the first is a difficult 
and glorious thing, but over the second it is too easy a task, and in 
the case of the first to give oneself airs is not ungentlemanly, but in 
the case of the second it is vulgar. Again, he can not play second 
fiddle ; and he is indolent and procrastinating—for there are few 
things he cares to do; necessarily he shows his likes and dislikes, 
for to conceal the latter would imply fear. Besides he cares for 
truth more than for popularity, and whatever he does or says is open, 
and he is a candid friend for he despises men; and therefore he may 
be depended upon for the truth, except in so far as he is ironical ; and 
he will be ironical to ordinary persons; he will not express surprise 
at anything; he will not bear grudges, for it is little-minded to re- 
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member wrongs; nor will he talk personalities either of himself or 
another; nor does he flatter nor yet disparage any one, unless it be 
in a scornful sort of way; he does not lament over necessary troubles 
or over trifles, nor will he condescend to entreaty. These things 
would imply excitement of mind, and it would seem probable that 
he will always walk slowly and talk in a deep voice and with a mea- 
sured utterance, for not caring about trifles he is never in a hurry, 
nor can he become so when he thinks nothing of importance. But 
people who talk with shrill voices and walk fast, do so because they 
think things are important.” 

This is Aristotle’s gentleman, and there is a good deal of it sure- 
ly to which a schoolmaster can attain as well or better than even an 
alderman or a physician, especially the deep voice and the measured 
utterance of home truths. 

But there is another definition of a gentleman more modern 
than Aristotle’s, which goes as much further than Aristotle’s as 
Aristotle’s goes further than the simple definition of Bishop Creigh- 
ton. Cardinal Newman has defined a gentleman, and here is the 
definition: “It is almost a definition of a gentleman to say he is one 
who never inflicts pain and is mainly occupied in removing the ob- 
stacles that hinder the free and unembarrassed action of those about 
him; and he concurs with their movements rather than takes the ini- 
tiative himself; he carefully avoids whatever may cause a jar or a 
jolt in the minds of those with whom he is cast, all clashing of opin- 
ion or collision of feeling—his great concern being to put everyone 
at their ease and at home; he has his eyes on all the company ; he is 
tender towards the bashful, gentle towards the distant, and merciful 
towards the absurd; he recollects to whom he is speaking and guards 
against unseasonable allusions, or topics which may irritate; he is 
seldom prominent in conversation and never wearisome; he makes 
light of favours, while he does them, and seems to be receiving when 
he is conferring; he never speaks of himself unless compelled; he 
has no ears for slander or gossip, is scrupulous in imputing motives, 
interpreting everything for the best; he is never mean or little in 
any dispute; never takes unfair advantage, never mistakes personali- 
ties or sharp sayings for argument***nowhere shall we find greater 
candor, consideration or indulgence***he throws himself into the 
mood of his opponents and accounts for their mistakes ; he knows the 
weakness of human reason as well as its strength,”’ and so on. 

And now you begin to see why the London Spectator asks, “Can 
a schoolmaster be a gentleman?” 
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Can he afford to be a gentleman, it means? Can he, who is to 
set the tone, to fix the pace, to lead the orchestra of his little society, 
can he afford to play second fiddle? Aristotle said the gentleman will 
not. Cardinal Newman says it is the sign of a gentleman to do so. 
(Here is the measure of the gulf which separates Paganism from 
Christianity). Can he afford, that is, to submerge himself, to forego 
his own prejudices and peculiarities, as the perfect gentleman must 
do; can he, whose business it is to find fault, so to speak, and to find 
faults and to impress himself upon the tender unformed mind (or 
body), can he treat his audience as the perfect gentleman treats his? 
Obviously not. And the schoolmaster must be content to be a gentle- 
man out of school, and if he be that, the world has no right to be dis- 
contented. The more moral virtues of faith and hope he must preach 
in school; the more intellectual virtue of charity he had better keep 
for his private consumption. For the best is enemy of the good. 
The schoolmaster, then, is not fitted to be a great scholar, nor should 
he try to be always the perfect gentleman. 

And if this defence be not enough, we can always fall back on 
the defence of us made by the Greek philosopher: “Education is the 
rattle of youth,” youth no less than infancy must have its rattle and 
its nurse. Or we fall back on the similar defence of us made by the 
Athenian orator: Education, he said, is intended to keep young peo- 
ple out of mischief, and to put bread and sometimes a little cheese 
into the mouths of a peculiarly harmless set of people, who perhaps 
would otherwise have to do without. The philosophers and orators 
of Greece are not too respectful towards those who teach school: it 
is the next thing to being dead, says Lucian: “he’s dead or teach- 
ing’: 7toe téOunkev 7 Ocddoke ypdppara. 

And yet, in spite of orators and philosophers, a good school- 
master and schoolmistress has all the virtues of a good man; he is 
not a moody poet like Byron; he is not an indolent philosopher like 
Coleridge, or a sentimental artist like Renan, or an unscrupulous 
diplomatist like Talleyrand, or a dry savant like Darwin, or a wild 
bohemian like Rabelais, or a many-sided journalist like Kipling; but 
he is a strong-willed, high-minded, well-meaning and well-educated 
average man, even though he be not a humourist equal to Sterne, or 
an orator equal to Burke, or a perfect gentleman like Cardinal New- 
man. 

He has all the virtues of a good man: he has also all the virtues 
of a good priest: “with him began, with him must end my song”: 
év aot péev Anw aco 0’ dp§ouac: he is ‘‘a parson with his coat off.” 
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All the virtues of a good celibate priest: all the merits of parent- 
hood without its awful responsibilities; he, celibate though he may 
be( or she be) is or may be the parent of many children after the 
spirit, who will trace their spiritual birth, or new birth, to him rather 
than to their own parents, and will be a greater comfort and conso- 
lation to him than are sometimes to us the children of our flesh. To 
such a faithful, fruitful schoolmaster, the sight of fruitful, faith- 
ful children of the spirit will recall the poet’s consolatory words. 

For even the poet sometimes has a message of consolation for 
the schoolmaster. 

“Children shalt thou get to memory, though from women thou 


get none; 

Yea the lordliest! that lift eyes and hearts and songs to meet 
the sun, 

Names to fire men’s ears like music, till the round world's race 
be run.” 


Maurice Hutton. 
University College, Toronto. 
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HERE is much food for thought in a visit to the Canadian 
Northern Railway station at Winnipeg. It is difficult to realize 
that this line has only been completed to Edmonton, one of its chief 
objective points, within nine months, and that the first passenger train 
to pass through the great Saskatchewan Valley made its appearance 
less than a year ago. New railways operating on the other side of 
the border wait yearly for their passenger traffic, and yet in most 
cases they connect large cities; but this young Canadian giant has 
jumped into the arena and made for itself a position that places it in 
the front rank among the big lines of the continent. 

The new arrival is inclined to take the almost frantic rush for 
Canadian lands as a matter of course. It is the old resident, the 
Canadian man of afhairs, who is overwhelmed with astonishment ; 
not that he lacked confidence in the country, but that the rapidity of 
the change in a brief period and following years of stagnation con- 
stitutes a transformation too tremendous for him to grasp readily. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway was constructed primarily with 
the intention of establishing communication between the shores of 
the Atlantic and the Pacific by the shortest and most convenient 
route. The West in those early days was one vast lonely wilderness, 
considered to be of little value, and, therefore, the engineers gave 
the respective agricultural merits of various districts but scant atten- 
tion. They left untouched the greatest unbroken tract of fertile land 
that exists anywhere in this world of ours. The writer has seen the 
great agricultural lands in Manchuria, Mongolia, Asiatic Russia and 
the United States, and makes this statement after careful consider- 
ation. This great district extends from Winnipeg to the Rockies, 
roughly, a thousand miles, and the Canadian Northern passes 
through the very centre of it. It required very little advertising to 
make known the great possibilities of this new land, and in this lies 
the explanation of the long and crowded trains which leave Winni- 
peg daily. 

A surprise awaits the observant person in passing through one 
of these trains. The word “immigrant,” in the United States, con- 
veys very often to the mind an impression of ignorance, pauperism, 
superstition and filth. But here we find a train full of well dressed, 
intelligent, eager young fellows, many of them the sons of well-to-do 
farmers in the States or Eastern Canada, who are going to the West 
to handle big farms, often a whole section or more; and they carry 
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with them the experience and means necessary to assure certain 
success. These young men will bear close scrutiny, and it is perhaps 
well to keep in mind that many of them are destined to play import- 
ant parts in the future of this great country. A good proportion of 
‘these youthful pioneers have no intention of being a mere atom in 
the civil and national fabric. The stepping-stone of civil prominence 
and financial prosperity has again and again shown itself to be the 
farm, and we may be sure that some of our passengers are destined 
in the not far future to play important parts in the municipal and 
provincial development of the country. 

That the assistance received from the government by the Can- 
adian Northern was justified is becoming daily more evident. It is 
doubtful if any railway ever built has with such rapidity developed 
an empire as has this line. One does not need to be a very old Win- 
nipeg resident to be familiar with the tedious though picturesque 
“Dawson Trail” to Port Arthur as well as the long water route to 
Edmonton replaced in winter by dog train transportation.. To pass 
swiftly through bright little cities in a luxurious train makes it diffi- 
cult to realize that the prosperous settlements of Saskatchewan and 
Alberta are less than six months old, and that the great industrial 
development now in progress on the Winnipeg-Port Arthur section 
is the work of only a year or two. 

To appreciate the great benefit that Western Canada has derived 
from this line, the astounding transformation it has brought about 
in a brief few months, and to form an idea of the golden future 
which its existence has made possible, we must look back a few years 
into the history of the country and its transportation facilities. 

It is interesting to talk of the old days with intelligent Winni- 
peg residents. The Canadian Northwest has its share of romance, 
and much of its most interesting history was made at points now on 
or near the line of the Canadian Northern. To the writer there is 
great charm in the beautiful lake district forming the dividing line 
between western Ontario and Minnesota. It is a district of histori- 
cal interest, of industrious wealth and great natural beauty. A day 
trip through this new region provides an alluring panorama of lakes 
so numerous that many remain nameless, and ranging in size from 
little jewels of brilliant blue, nestling in quiet corners of emerald, to 
the great Lake Superior—“The Big Sea Water” of Indian nomen- 
clature; and of rivers, some like the Rainy, great and dignified; 
others, noisy little fellows, seeking to make up their deficiency in size 
by their dash and splash as they tumble over their rocky beds. Then 
there are the famous Kakabeka Falls to be seen from the railway. 
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At this point the Kaministiquia river leaps from the height of Niag- 
ara down to a rocky bed with a force that converts the great stream 
into tremendous clouds of mist which encircle the falls and, if winds 
favor, almost obscure them from view. Place in the lakes innumer- 
able islands to which pine and birch in friendly rivalry give colour- 
ing of green and white, surround all with numerous hills and the 
peaceful solitude of a great shadowy forest, add a clear sky of tender 
blue, and you have an entrancing scene which the writer finds more 
charming, more restful than the great, rugged, towering mountains 
of the Rockies. 

On the arrival of the white man, he found this region inhabited 
by the Ojibeway and Chippeway Indians. They chiefly frequented 
the alluvial valleys of the Rainy, Kaministiquia and other large 
rivers, and were to be found in their light birch bark canoes roaming 
over the lakes and streams of the country. 

Prior to the construction of the Canadian Northern there were 
only four settlements in the district. They were Port Arthur, Fort 
William, Fort Frances and Beaver Mills (now Rainy River). In 
the very early days, when Winnipeg was known as Fort Garry and 
Manitoba as the Red River Settlement, and when the Indian and the 
buffalo shared the Northwest, the Hudson’s Bay Company and the 
Northwest Company possessed trading posts in this territory, and 
their representatives travelling between Lake Superior and Fort 
Garry passed along the Kaministiquia river, Rainy Lake and River 
and the Lake of the Woods, over much the same route as ts now taken 
by the railway, and previously in the very early days of the French 
regime by this tortuous route passed La Verendrye seeking for the 
Pacific (1731). From Eastern Canada the Great Lakes afforded 
easy access to a point as far west as the Lake Superior posts, and the 
big lakes and rivers extending west from Winnipeg supplied means 
of reaching the western prairies. The difficult portion was the four 
hundred miles, as the crow flies, between Lake Superior and Winni- 
peg; and to determine the best method of traversing this, S. J. Daw- 
son, a government surveyor, was sent in 1857 to this district. He 
completed his labours in two years, and as an outcome of his opera- 
tions the Canadian government endeavoured to establish a regular 
mail service, which was abandoned as a failure after two years. 

In 1861 steamers were put on the Red River, and later railway 
connection with St. Paul, Minnesota, was established. The trouble- 
some stretch of country above referred to, now traversed by trains in 
seventeen hours, not only necessitated the transportation of mails 
through a foreign country, but gave to the United States practically 
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The railway parallels the historic water route known to the early voyageurs. 
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all of the trade of the Red River and other Western districts. The 
Canadian government naturally did not relish this condition of affairs, 
and prior to the construction of the Canadian Pacific, which provided 
the necessary communication, the so-called “Dawson Road” was much 
discussed. The importance of such a route became very apparent at 
the time of the Northwest Rebellion. The halfbreeds of the West 
had looked upon the government land surveys with much suspicion 
and fancied they were to be deprived of their lands. The surveying 
parties were received by the squatters with little sympathy, and after 
considerable friction Louis Riel, a young halfbreed, organized in 
1869 a “Provisional Government” and declared himself “President.” 
No troops were in the West and as it would be impossible to send 
them from Eastern Canada through United States territory, the situa- 
tion was viewed with no little concern. 

To maintain the authority of the Queen an expedition was form- 
ed and placed under command of Wolseley, then holding the rank of 
Colonel, and destined to attain great fame. Meanwhile little work 
had been done to make “Dawson’s Road” a practical highway. Daw- 
son had recommended the construction of a wagon road from Thun- 
der Bay on Lake Superior to Shebandowan Lake, a distance of 
twenty-eight miles. The route was to utilize the Savanne River, 
Lac des Mille Lacs, Seine River, Rainy Lake and River and Lake of 
the Woods. Steamers were to be placed on these bodies of water, 
and some fourteen portages were required with some twelve miles 
of road. From the upper Lake of the Woods a wagon road was to 
lead to Winnipeg, ninety-one miles distant. The total distance by 
land and water was estimated at five hundred miles, and it is interest- 
ing to note that the Canadian Northern follows very closely this 
famous route. 

Wolseley’s force of twelve hundred men assembled at Toronto 
and then proceeded across Lakes Huron and Superior, and it was the 
intention to proceed by the “Dawson Road” to Fort Garry (Winni- 
peg). A little work had been done on one of the roads leading from 
Thunder Bay, but in all other respects the famous route existed only 
on paper. It was then a wilderness of lakes and rivers traversed 
only by the Indian in his birch bark canoe and never hitherto at- 
tempted by the white man’s boat. Dawson was employed in the or- 
ganization of the boat transport service, and besides building the 
special boats, he accomplished the difficult task of collecting trained 
boatmen, some four hundred in number, including one hundred Iro- 
quois Indians, who were dignified by the name of “Voyageurs.” 
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On May 2sth, 1870, on a bright and beautiful morning Wolseley 
landed on the shores of Thunder Bay, and on this day gave the place 
the name of “Prince Arthur’s Landing”’ in honour of His Royal High- 
ness Prince Arthur, who was then in Canada. The troops were soon 
disembarked, a site for the camp selected, the tents pitched, and thus 
the settlement of Port Arthur came into being. 

About four miles to the south of Prince Arthur’s Landing the 
River Kaministiquia flows into Lake Superior. On the left bank, 
perhaps half a mile from the mouth, stood Fort William. This had 
been an old fort of the Northwest Company but was turned over to 
the Hudson’s Bay Company at the time of the amalgamation of the 
two companies in 1822. It had originally consisted of several block 
houses surrounded by a wooden palisade enclosing about fourteen 
acres, and it sometimes occurred that as many as three thousand 
people would assemble there with rich loads of fur from the interior, 
or merchandise from Montreal. 

Wolseley found the partially completed road to Lake Sheband- 
owan impracticable and with great labour and with no little danger 
transported his force up the rapid flowing Kaministiquia. Lake 
Shebandowan itself is eight hundred feet above Lake Superior, 
which is but fifty miles distant. Up this height the boats had to be 
dragged and the stores conveyed, no easy task as can be imagined. 
It was not until July 16th that the first detachment embarked on the 
lake. On the 24th of August, after a very difficult journey of three 
months, the troops reached Point Douglas, two miles from the town 
of Winniveg, only to find the Rebellion a matter of history. 

At the time of Wolseley’s expedition, Fort Frances, on the right 
bank of the Rainy River, was the only settlement between Port 
Arthur and Lake of the Woods. It was then a Hudson’s Bay post 
and there was no more picturesque station in all their territory. Just 
opposite the settlement is the beautiful Koochiching Falls. The 
whole volume of the water of Rainy River, at this point some one 
thousand feet in width, tumbles down with a rush and roar over a 
ledge of rock to a rugged bed some thirty-eight feet below. Satis- 
fied with this dash and splash the water now with calmness and 
tranquillity glides along between high wooded banks nearly two 
miles in a straight line. At Fort Frances were erected the one- 
storied block houses surrounded by a palisade which constituted the 
usual Hudson’s Bay post, and the natural location made the place 
easy to defend against the Indian population. 

Fort Frances was a great centre for the red man. The Rainy 
River, in this locality, was then famous for sturgeon fishing, at 
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which the sons of the forest were past masters. The Indians fre- 
quently assembled at this settlement, half a thousand in number, to 
hold their great medicine ceremonies and scalp dances, and to cele- 
brate the dog feast. The few white settlers had a wholesome respect 
for them, for though it was doubtful if they could combine in large 
numbers sufficient to combat a white force of any size, yct owing to 
their intimate acquaintance with the vast net-work of lakes and 
streams, they could have made themselves quite formidable by firing 
on the boats as they passed through narrow channels, and by block- 
ing up the portages. To pursue them through the woods would 
have been madness. 

In later years the Hudson’s Bay Company’s fort was destroyed 
by fire and never rebuilt. The settlement could now count only a 
few dozen white persons, and so it continued until the Canadian 
Northern gave it new life. 

A few years prior to the construction of the railway a little saw 
mill was constructed on the banks of the Rainy River and the little 
settlement given the name of Beaver Mills, which on the completion 
of the railway was changed to Rainy River. 

Between Rainy River town and Fort Frances is a strip of land 
following the bank of the river which has been cultivated for thirty 
years or more. All kinds of cereals and vegetables were produced, 
and Rat Portage and other lake settlements were dependent upon 
this district for their supplies. There was much fine timber on the 
rivers and lakes and for many years this was cut and towed across 
the Lake of the Woods to the mills at Rat Portage, now known as 
Kenora. Small steamers carried on communication with Rat Port- 
age, Beaver Mills and Fort Frances, and the construction of the 
Canadian Pacific, touching at Rat Portage, now Kenora, effectively 
disposed of the much discussed Dawson Road by supplying a north- 
ern route through this difficult district. 

Such was the country that the Canadian Northern entered in 
1gor. Port Arthur was then a small village of some two thousand 
souls, Fort William was a busy little place, the lake terminal of the 
Canadian Pacific, and there were just two other settlements in this 
district—Fort Frances and Rainy River, as described above. Never 
were the advantages of railway communication more convincingly 
proven than along this line. 

Port Arthur has now become a prosperous city of over ten thou- 
sand people and points with pride to its great elevators, the largest 
in the world, to its huge coal and ore docks, its big saw miils, its iron 
works, its numerous elevators and many other enterprises. Woollen 
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mills, a boiler factory, wood working plants, oatmeal mills and other 
industrial undertakings are now in course of construction. The 
city has an excellent waterworks system, electric street railway, tele- 
phone service, electric lighting plant and a water power plant on the 
Current River. 

Leaving Port Arthur for the West we pass Fort William, now 
an important shipping point with great elevators, flour mills and 
other enterprises. It is connected with Port Arthur by an electric 
railway, and it is safe to prophesy that the two ports will some day 
become united and form one great city. At Stanley Junction we 
find a plant for bottling the splendid waters of the Stanley mineral 
springs. Kakabeka Falls, described above, is now the scene of a 
great power development which will soon supply Port Arthur and 
Fort William with cheap electrical current. From this point on, until 
the station Atikokan is reached, we pass through rich mineral dis- 
tricts. At Mattawin we are near the rich magnetite fields lying to the 
south and west; south of Kashaboiwe are rich copper deposits and 
about Shebandowan Lake as well as to the north of Atikokan a con- 
siderable amount of gold has been found. Near Atikokan is the great 
iron range of the same name, one of the richest in the country. Mil- 
lions of tons of high grade ore have been uncovered and a branch line 
constructed to the deposits in order that the ore may obtain all-rail 
conveyance to Port Arthur where it will be smelted. After leaving 
Atikokan we enter the Seine River district, which has tributary to it 
an immense tract of timber, the property of a lumber company which 
is erecting at the station, Banning, a large mill with a capacity of 
300,000 feet of lumber per day. A few miles further west we enter the 
Rainy Lake timber district. The logs obtained on the shores of the 
lake and on the banks of the streams tributary to it are brought down 
to the Rainy River mills or towed up through the Lake of the Woods 
to the mills at Rat Portage. } 

At Fort Frances, now a flourishing little city, a power company 
is harnessing the Koochiching Falls, previously described, and will 
obtain some 50,000 horse power. Fort Frances is in the centre of 
what is considered to be the greatest area of pulp-making material 
in the country. The pulp mills now being erected will consume 
28,000 horse power, and the paper factory, in course of construction 
on the opposite bank of the river from Fort Frances, will be the 
largest establishment of its kind in America. Near Fort Frances 
a plant has been erected to handle the large quantity of peat found 
there, which has been reported as the most valuable peat field in 
Canada. 
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At Rainy River settlement we find now a prosperous community 
rapidly increasing in population. Since the advent of the railway, 
the Beaver Mills lumber plant has been enlarged to a capacity of 
250,000 feet per day, and another large mill, considered to be the 
largest in Ontario, has lately been placed in operation manufacturing 
some 400,000 feet of timber every 24 hours. At Beaudette, across 
the river on the American side, a large mill is in course of construc- 
tion, and the season of 1907 will find these twin towns manufactur- 
between them nearly a million feet of lumber per day. The soil of 
all this lake district is rich loam, a foot or more in thickness, with a 
clay subsoil, and cannot be surpassed in fertility. As the land is 
cleared, it will be put rapidly under cultivation; which, together with 
the large industries mentioned above, should make this section of 
the railway the most prosperous of any district of equal area on 
the line. 

This brings us to Winnipeg—the Wonder City. A few facts 
eoncerning it might be mentioned before we complete our journey 
to Edmonton. In 1898 the city had a population of barely 40,000; it 
now has upwards of 100,000, and is undoubtedly the fastest growing 
eity in North America. It is the commercial centre of the Canadian 
wheat belt, and, owing to its geographical location, all trade between 
the east and the west must pass its portals. This means that it is de- 
stined to become a great city, perhaps the largest in Canada. To- 
day more grain passes through Winnipeg than any other city on the 
¢ontinent (100,000,000 bushels in 1905). 

It was only one year ago, in 1905, that the first track of the 
€anadian Northern Railway was laid into Alberta and not until 
the close of the year that communication with Edmonton was estab- 
lished. It is difficult to appreciate that a year ago there existed only 
four settlements, Edmonton, Fort Saskatchewan, Lloydminster, and 
Battleford, along all that great stretch of land through Saskatchewan 
and a portion of Alberta now covered by the main line. There were 
it is true a few Hudson’s Bay posts not far from the railway, such as 
Fort Pelly, Touchwood Hills, Egg Lake, and Onion Lake, but aside 
from these and an occasional settler along the banks of the big rivers, 
the country was a vast uninhabited wilderness. Colonel Butler 
wrote some thirty-five years ago that one might wander over the 
prairie for five hundred miles in a straight line without seeing a 
human being or an animal larger than a wolf, and if the traveller 
avoided the river routes and excluded the railway construction force, 
the same might have been written with equal truth two or three 


years ago. 
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The Canadian Pacific Railway supplied communication to the 
districts near the United States Boundary, and the slow river 
steamer, together with the Red River cart and dog team, were util- 
ized to reach the territory now covered by the Canadian Northern 
line. Steamers commenced running early in June from Lower Fort 
Garry, and passed through Lake Winnipeg to the foot of Grand 
Rapids, which is near the mouth of the Saskatchewan River. To pass 
the rapids the Hudson’s Bay Company had a tramway about a dozen 
miles in length. From the upper end of this portage, flat-bottomed 
river steamers ran the entire distance to Edmonton. A more crooked 
river never existed, and it might well have been described as the 
“Corkscrew route.” The distance from Winnipeg was estimated at 
some thirteen hundred miles as compared with eight hundred and 
twenty-seven miles on the railway, and about four weeks were gen- 
erally required, whereas the journey is now made in thirty-eight 
hours. The last steamer of each season departed from Winnipeg 
about the close of September. The river passed through the war 
country of the Crees and Blackfeet Indian tribes, and in the early 
days was the scene of many conflicts between these fierce and im- 
placable foes. 

There was very little passenger travel in the winter. The Hud- 
son’s Bay Company, however, kept up communication between its 
various posts by dog teams. Before Strathcona and Calgary were 
connected by railway, the “Winter Packet,” as it was called, carried 
mail from. Winnipeg to Edmonton. The starting of the first team 
generally occurred about December 10th. The team was gaily decor- 
ated, and with neat fitting harness and jingling bells their departure 
was a matter of considerable interest. The route lay first along the 
whole length of Lake Winnipeg, by this time of year a frozen high- 
way, to Norway House, a distance of 350 miles in eight days. At this 
point the entire packet was overhauled and repacked in order to take 
out the parcels intended for other places. Then the teams proceeded 
across the northern end of the lake to the Saskatchewan river, and 
up its ice-covered surface to Carlton, 650 miles in 22 days. At Carl- 
ton the process of unpacking and redistributing was again perform- 
ed, and here was met the dog team packet from Edmonton, which 
had arrived to exchange its cargo eastward bound for the Winnipeg 
parcels just arrived. To Edmonton some twenty days were required 
to make the 360 miles. The complete journey thus consumed some 
fifty days. 

Edmonton in the early seventies was the headquarters of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company’s Saskatchewan trade and the residence of 





The Great Saskatchewan River. 





Saskatchewan Valley Cattle. 
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a chief factor of the corporation. A large five-sided fort with the 
usual flanking bastions and high stockades afforded protection 
against the Indians. Edmonton was on the frontier and was for a 
century the station to which came the rich furs collected in the ex- 
treme Northwest. Of late years the settlement obtained some im- 
portance as a supply centre for the regions of the north, but its pre- 
sent rapid growth and prosperity. dates back only some two or three 
years when the Canadian Northern announced its intention of mak- 
ing it an important point on their line. Now Edmonton is growing 
more rapidly than any other city of its size in Canada. Several im- 
portant industries and wholesale establishments have located there, 
availing themselves of its unique position as a distributing centre; 
and with the construction of the Grand Trunk Pacific, it will possess 
three transcontinental lines, which will give it the best railway facili- 
ties of any city in Alberta or Western Saskatchewan. It is the 
centre of a very rich agricultural district, oil and natural gas have 
been found within the city limits, there,is much coal in the immediate 
vicinity, and alluvial gold and platinum have been discovered not 
far distant. 

Fort Saskatchewan, only 17 miles from Edmonton, was estab- 
lished as a military post in 1874, and is now an important station of 
the North-West Mounted Police. 

Lloydminster owes its creation to the settlement in the vicinity, 
in 1903, of a large English colony numbering some two thousand 
people—men, women and children. To reach this district, the party 
travelled to Saskatoon by rail, and from this point proceeded by 
wagon along the old Edmonton road. They were in a wild country, 
and not too well provided with supplies. The road in places was 
almost impassable and they suffered great privations before they fin- 
ally reached their destination. 

Battleford, the remaining point on the western line which had 
an existence prior to the construction of the railway, came into exist- 
ence in 1874, when, under the rather prosaic title of “Telegraph 
Flat,” it became the temporary headquarters of the engineers con- 
structing the telegraph line. 

Prior to this, the engineers of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
had carried their lines across the Battle river at a point near the 
present city. Although this route was later abandoned by the rail- 
way, the picturesque location and the natural strength of the place 
from a standpoint of defence had made an impression and led to its 
Selection in 1875 as the capital of the Canadian Northwest Territory. 
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The Northwest Mounted Police were now stationed here, and the 
necessary governmental buildings constructed. 

In 1883, a second Battleford was located on a high tract of land 
between Battle river and Saskatchewan, which gave it the advantage 
of the steamer trade on the last mentioned river. The old town lost 
ground rapidly, and finally ceased to exist except as a military post. 
In 1884, the capital was removed to Regina, and Battleford lost its 
principal glory. The settlement suffered severely in 1885 during 
the Riel rebellion. The Indian allies of the half-breeds, under 
Poundmaker, made Battleford a point of attack. The inhabitants of 
both settlements fled to the police barracks for protection. There 
was a fight, some lives were lost, one store, many houses, including 
the house of the resident judge, were burned and a large number of 
cattle belonging to the settlers driven away by the Indians. 

With the construction of the Canadian Northern Railway there 
came into existence on the north bank of the Saskatchewan, across 
the river from Battleford, another settlement which received the 
name of North Battleford. It is a division point on the railway, 
and has a roundhouse and other railway buildings. This busy little 
town is a good example of what many of the new towns on the west- 
ern line are doing in the way of expansion. North Battleford was 
ushered into existence, in June 1905, with one house to its credit. 
Six months later it had a population of 500. Farm property at 
(66.00 an acre in June now became city lots at $10.00 per foot. It 
has shops of every kind, a large hotel and four churches, and it is 
difficult to find a resident who does not believe that nearly the same 
ratio of increase in size and prosperity is to be maintained indefi- 
nitely. . | 

The spirit of optimism is abroad in the land. There are a hun- 
dred or more bustling little cities on the main line and branches of 
the railway; all are growing rapidly and some are destined to be the 
great cities of this new empire. 

So much has of late been written of the agricultural possibilities 
of this country that it is not my intention to add to it: suffice it to 
say that the soil is known to be of surpassing fertility, the abundance 
of water makes it especially suitable for mixed farming, and it 1s 
capable of growing anything that can be grown in a temperate cli- 
mate. The whole country is teeming with opportunities for the far- 
mer, the merchant, the artisan and the professional man. 

James W. Davipson. 
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E have all of us, as little children, boys and girls, joined hands, 
and, whether on village green or town pavement, danced 
round and round to some simple, old-world melody. And when chil- 
dren who have not yet reached their teens place each girl in turn in 
a circle and dance round her, coupling her name with that of some 
grinning urchin who is alleged to be “hankering after her,” we may 
be sure the song sung is the relict of one originally in the mouths 
of older youth. If we make investigations in medizval literature 
we shall find further traces of such antique dancing songs in the re- 
frains of old ballads, but for complete texts and a good collection we 
must turn to the German poetry of the thirteenth century. 

It is true, there are dancing songs in romance literature, but it 
may be safely asserted that those in the “Middle High German” lan- 
guage owe nothing to foreign models ; and what makes them particu- 
larly interesting is the fact that they were developed to a high degree 
of literary excellence by a genuine poet—Neidhart von Reuental. 

Neidhart found the kernels of his songs where Burns found his 
—among the villagers. But the knight, master of the cultured lan- 
guage of his class at that period, polished up the rude old ballads, 
rounded off their edges, and adapted them, though with great free- 
dom, to the scheme of the Minnesong. How much of the folk-song 
he retained is proved by the fact that he discarded, at all events in 
his “summer-songs,” the rigid “rule of triplicity” (Dreiteiligkeit), 
according to which every strophe of a Minnesong had to be divisible 
into three parts. But he introduced a skilful arrangement of lines 
and rhymes which, as will be observed from the translations, corre- 
spond to set periods in the dance. — 

The style of poetry which Neidhart initiated is known as “dte 
hofische Dorfpoeste’ (courtly rustic poetry!), because, though deal- 
ing with the doings of peasants, it became a fashion at courts. 

But it was a new fashion which drove out an older one: that of 
the Minnesong proper. For a whole generation the gallantest 
knights who ever breathed, the knights par excellence, the ideal 
knights,had dedicated to their ladies’ sheen “the scattered rhymes in 
which they bound their sighs.” As they vowed their sword to the 


“The originals of the songs here translated will be found in  Bartsch’s 
**Deutsche Liederdichter,”? and Von der Hagen's ‘Minnesinger.”’ For Neidhart t have 
used the critical editions of Haupt and Keinz. The classical work on the ‘ Tanzlied” is 
Bielschowsky’s “Geschichte der deutschen Dorfpoesie im r3ten Jahrhundert” (1891); a 

pular study is T. Pfeiffer’s ‘‘ Die dichterische Personlichkeit Neidharts von Reuental’’ 
1903). 
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service of their liege lord, so they vowed their heart to that of their 
chosen mistress. Unswerving is their devotion, and stainless their 
love. The biographies of the troubadours are a monument to the 
corruption of southern France; there is scant proof of immorality in 
the annals of the Minnesingers. The very “Tagelieder” (‘‘ albas,” 
songs of parting between lovers at dawn) give evidence of their 
imaginative origin by the impossible figure of the warder who al- 
invariably calls the sleepers-up. The tone of the Minnesong is ele- 
giac, tender and refined. These poets no more suffer a coarse word 
in their lyrics than Racine, who shied at “dog,” did in his tragedies. 
But it needs no deep knowledge of history to see that such elegance 
was premature. There was too great a contrast between court and 
camp. A reaction was bound to come, and not only in Germany. 
Those who still adhered to the old fashion brought still more ridicule 
on it by their exaggeration. Peire Vidal in the south of France 
donned a wolf’s skin, and, to prove his love to his lady, whose name 
happened to be “Loba” (she-wolf), had himself hunted by the 
hounds till he was carried, bleeding and fainting, to her door.  UI- 
rich von Liechtenstein in Styria, loving the lady whose page he was, 
found his chief delight, as he himself with all seriousness relates, in 
drinking up the water in which she had washed her gracious hands 
at meals. What the saner men of the new generation thought of the 
old extravagance is seen in the poem of Ulrich von Singenberg: 


THE SON. 


“T will rede my sire, now it is time that he 
Stem the wild current of his amorous verse; 
It is but fair that he give way to me— 
He may be sure that I shall rhyme no worse! 
I will his lady praise, when he shall laud 
What he hath got at home,* and we young roam abroad.” 


THE SIRE. 
“Rudolf, you chatterbox, seek not to thwart me! 
I will not of my music be denied; 
My Chivalry shall to the grave escort me: 
Nor all your toil can turn the ocean tide. 
Myself will sing the lady fair and good!— 
You thick-set yokel, go to the clearing and chop wood!” 
It is not only the extravagance here parodied, however, which 
accounts for the growing contempt for old manners; the degenera- 
Le, “the old lady.”” Troubadours and Minnesingers always select as their lady the 


wife of some other knight! There is, however, no reason to assume adultery; it was a 
fashion merely. 
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tion of the Minnesong is contemporaneous with the decay of chivalry. 
Reinmar von Zweter, for instance, sings: 


“Knightly was wont to be the tournament: 
Now it is bestial, mad, and murderous in intent; 
Murderous knife and murderous club to-day 
Rule the new lists for mercy of the old; 

And ladies’ eyes are red, their blood runs cold 
To know their husbands in the deadly fray. 
And where for proof of bravery men jousted 
Dignity and chivalry are ousted. 

For a mere blanket’s sake, in days now gone, 
Men did not seek a brother’s life to spill: 

But he who does it now, and hath the skill, 
Him thinks he is a wondrous champion.” 


On such rude soldiers as here described, tender tones were lost, 
and it is not to be wondered at that they welcomed the new fashion, 
in which a spade was called a spade, and in which not only hearts 
and devotion but also stomachs and sausages are mentioned. The 
new poetry soon became so popular that the greatest of the Minne- 
singers, Walther von der Vogelweide, launched against it the follow- 
ing indignant protest: 


“Alack the day, O courtly singing, 
That you at court must yield 
To the base tunes that boors are bringing 
From stubble and corn-field. 
* * * * * * 
And the brazen jugglers whose clangour 
Duns in my deafened ears: 
To them the din that stirs my anger 
Is music of the spheres. 
They are like the frogs in the green moat, 
That sing with such a right good will 
The nightingale grows sad and still, 
With the songs trembling in her throat.” 


Whereas the old Minnesong was chiefly laudatory of spring, the 
“moderns” now praise the mellow joys of autumn, or, in other words, 
compose eating and drinking songs. But the chief novelty is the 
dancing song. 

In our own May-day festival we have a relic of the Teutonic 
heathen ceremony by which the spring was welcomed in. It is prob- 
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able that the models on which Neidhart moulded his dancing songs 
were originally May-tide hymns sung by the goddess obscurely re- 
ferred to by Tacitus in his “Germania” (40). 

The dancing songs begin with a reference to nature, with what 
is technically known as the “Natureingang.” These introductions, 
however, are not confined to the dancing songs: they form rather a 
popular element which the courtly Minnesong absorbed. Indeed, 
they are common to the popular poetry of all nations. Chamisso 
found them in the Malay pantun; Scherer shows that they are re- 
quisite in the bureaucratic lyric poetry of China (class “Hing’’). 
The correspondence or divergence is between the poet’s inner feel- 
ings and the aspect of the outer world. 

The peculiar yearning, the extravagant joy, breathed by these 
dancing songs can only be appreciated when we consider the differ- 
ence between winter in those days and now. The Minnesingers 
did not exaggerate when they complained that winter spoiled their 
pleasures; and, although the frost did not stay the dancing in the 
large rooms of the farm-houses, as we shall see later, it is evident 
that the youths and maidens counted the days till the trees sprouted 
again and they could hasten out into the open fields, as in the Easter 
scene in Goethe’s “Faust.” “Solvitur acris hiemps.” 

Two anonymous songs may serve here as an introduction: 


“Now we can frolic as we please, 

And carol all the day, 

And dance upon the flowery leas, 

In the merry month of May. 

Then let us dance, and swing, and sway, 
And make the echoes call: 

For it behooves the young to play, 

Yea, and to toss the ball. 

How fair my love I cannot say! 

Loveth she me at all?” 


“I give the summer greeting fair! 
The winter filled my heart with care. 
I summon all the girls to share 
My merry mood on meadows fair. 
And let us go to welcome in 
The May that does the world renew; 
And—if it is the same to you— 
I will myself the dance begin.” 
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That such songs were sung all over Germany in the thirteenth 
century is evident from the imitations of them in the Latin verses of 
the “Goliardi,” the travelling scholars of the period, the trend of 
whose thought, rude and vigorous, is close to that of the folk-song. 
John Addington Symonds has translated the best of their poems 
(“Wine, Women and Song,” Chatto & Windus, 1884). For com- 
parison with the Minnesong we are dependent on the collection en- 
titled “Carmina Burana,” found in the Abbey of Benediktbeuern, 
in the Bavarian Alps (hence the name), and published by Schmeller 
in 1847. Songs rich in all the tones of Villon, that kindred Master of 
Arts; equally disreputable and sometimes almost as deep. The in- 
fluence of the German dancing song is seen in such stanzas as the 
following : 


“juvenes amoriferi, 
virgines amplexamini! 
Ludos incitat 
avium concentus. 
—Domicelli, surgite, 
domicellas quaerite !’’ 


The Minnesinger who took possession of the time-worn rustic 
snatches, to build upon them “the modest dome of his inherent song,” 
was a Bavarian knight, Neidhart von Reuental. No one will main- 
tain that the poetry which sets in with him is equal in value to the 
classic Minnesong, but Neidhart himself can scarcely be called a 
decadent, since the degeneration he heralds is with him one of tone, 
not of poetical power. Indeed, it may be said that we see more 
through his verse into the real Germany of his day than is the case 
with any other Minnesinger except Walther von der Vogelweide. 
The worst and the best that can be said of him is that he is a realist. 

As to his date, he was famous already in 1216, he took part ina 
crusade in 1217-19, and he is thought to have died about 1250. 

His name is not, as it was afterwards taken to be, symbolical ; 
we know that he inherited from his mother an estate called Reuental 
(vale of ruth, or care), so small, however, that he could not pay 
with his revenues the expenses his residence at the Court of Bavaria 
would have entailed. He might, indeed, have taken service with 
some great feudal lord, as no less knights than Walther von der 
Vogelweide and Wolfram von Eschenbach were forced by their pov- 
erty to do; but he preferred a life of pastoral idleness, leading the 
merry dance, as the ballad says, and professing the philosophy of 
“Green grow the rashes, O!” That the ways of this “rantin’ rovin’ 
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Robin” did not make him a favourite with the young village bucks, 
from whose arms he lured their sweethearts, may be imagined; and 
he does not scruple in his songs to hint at the brutal pranks they 
played him in revenge. The farmers of that period were often very 
rich; and those whom Neidhart derided may well have thought 
themselves entitled to look down on the poor gentleman. It is likely 
enough that they were able to dress better than he, even though 
they displayed bad taste in their clothes, as his gibes would have us 
believe. Rude verses, in which the farmers retorted roundly, have 
come down to us; and, indeed, late on into the middle ages ballads 
continue the tradition of Neidhart’s quarrels with the peasants, spin- 
ning a gradual web of fable round his eccentric figure. 

His marriage ought to have sobered him, but we may assume 
that it did not, from the simple fact that his castle was burned over 
his head. The situation is clear from his own words: 


“A miscreant’s hand has burned the gear 
By which my little children were to live. 
I call upon my Duke and friends to hear! 
Nothing I have to rich or poor to give; 
And how these little mouths shall now be fed 
I know not, unless friends my larder fill. 
If I myself can earn my bread, 
I never sang so gladly as I will. 
But till I can, my face with shame is red.” 


This disaster he seems to have got the better of; but a worse 
was to follow. The Duke of Bavaria, instigated perhaps by some 
courtier whom Neidhart’s sarcasm had stung, divested the poet of 
his fief, so that in 1230, already an old man, he was compelled to 
emigrate to Austria. Here he was well received by Duke Frederick 
the Quarrelsome, himself a Minnesinger, and rewarded for his verse 
or military service by the gift of a small fief near Vienna. There- 
after he seems to have enjoyed comparative prosperity. 

Let us now examine his poetry. Our first specimen must be- 
long to his juvenilta, since he refers to himself in it as a squire. 


“An old woman began to caper; 
“TI will go for flowers,” quoth she, and bounced 
Like a kitten with a piece of paper. 
“Daughter, reach my garments from the stand: 
The squire will lead me by the hand, 
Who is known as Reuental in the land.” 
Traranuretum, traranurir untundeie! 
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“O mother, you are daft and dafter! 

He is a squire of such a mind 

He betrays his loves and jeers at them after.” 
“Daughter, do not bother your head; 

I know what the dear lad has said, 

And I for his love am well nigh dead.” 
Traranuretum, traranurir untundeie ! 


And then she called as she skipped and curvetted, 
To another old woman to go with her; 

“Too long we have sulked in the house and fretted, 
Let’s go and gather flowers together! 

For why should I keep to my tether 

When all my gossips roam the heather ?” 
Traranuretum, traranurir untundeie ! 


How comic it sounds when the old woman speaks of the boy’s 
leading her by the hand! The barbaric refrain is meaningless. Such 
heaps of inscrutable vocables are common enough in the popular 
Minnesong. They were probably invested with all the magic of 
“Tararaboomdeay.” Or are not such senseless ejaculations an im- 
memorial concomitant of the dance? I am not myself a dancer; but 
I have often, from the refreshment room at balls, heard uncouth cries 
proceeding at regular intervals from the dancing hall. 

In the following song one can hear better the measure of the 
dance. Did Neidhart adapt his songs to the dance, or the dance to 
his songs ? 


Now is the May o’erflowing 

His endless treasures showing, 

Bestowing on the wood new garments splendid, 
Shedding many a. fold of shade: winter bare is ended. 


My heart is light as a feather 

To greet the growing heather, 

That is now its greener carpet laying. 

“I will give the flowers a right good welcome,” a fair maid 
was saying. 


“Mother, my heels are aching! 
See all the boys are taking 
Their sweethearts out! Hey-diddle-diddle! 
It is so long since a new song was played us on the fiddle.” 
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“Nay, daughter, nay! Thy hunger 

I stilled when thou wert younger 

Upon my bosom: prithee smother 

This shameful hankering after men, for the sake of thy old 
mother !” 


“But his name is—do not dread it !— 

His name is to his credit; 

You must let me hurry off to meet him; 

He is Knight von Reuental, and with a kiss my mouth shall 
greet him. 


The branches all are greening 

As thick as they were leaning 

To lay upon the lawn their burden; 

You may know for sure, sweet mother mine, the boy shall 
have his guerdon. 


Mother, to hear is pity! 

He swears in a love-sick ditty, 

There is not such another fairy 

From Bavaria to Franconia!—Shall I of thanks be chary ?” 


_ The following little poem is as graceful as anything in the whole 
ramge of Minnesong: 


All the wood was lost 

In snow and frost; 

Now are leaves on every tree. 

Come and see, 

Boys and maids, 

And dance in the cool forest glades. 


From many a greening spray, 

Wild birds gay 

Fill with long melodies the woods; 
And the full buds 

Will soon unclose. 

O, tread not where the violet grows! 


May is dearest yet, 

For then my love I met, 

Dancing in the linden shade. 

The leaves played, 

And wafted sweet, 

To shelter her from the sun’s heat. 
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In none of Neidhart’s songs can the breathless energy of the 
dance be heard so clearly as in the next I have attempted to trans- 
late. One seems to hear the feet go down (“alterno terram quatiunt 
pede’) at the two interior rhymes in the last line of each stanza. 
The mention of the nightingale suggests “choros ducit Venus imms- 
nente luna.” 


Now are ye merry, old and young! 

Strong May has flung 

The shivering winter from the earth; 

Now the flowers are at their birth. 

The nightingale is panting 

On yonder spray with many a lay every heart enchanting. 


The leaves are thick on every bough. 

What girl obeys her mother now ? 

“And if you tied me to a bench 

With a stout rope,” saith the lusty wench, 

I would wrench myself away; 

He waits for me by the greenwood tree, where the lads and 
lassies play.” 


Her mother heard, out and alack! 

“T’ll thwack, I'll beat her blue and black! 

T’ll stripe her back! I'll stop her! 

You little grasshopper, 

Would you hop from the nest without my leave? 

Nay, you shall tend the house and mend, sweet daughter of 
mine, my tattered sleeve.” 


“O mother, keep your stick for rubbing 

Your wrinkles smooth, and not for drubbing. 

How can you keep me willy-nilly? 

—Don’t run like that, it is so silly! 

The wind is whistling through your sleeve! 

You'll soon be dead with a cold in the head and I shall be left 
to grieve.” 


Up the mother jumped, and caught her 

By the hair, and screamed: “Undutiful daughter! 

This roof no more your head shall shelter: 

Out you go!l’—“Yea, helter-skelter! 

Off I go to follow my bent! 

You need not scream !—Close to the seam through the sleeve 
the hole is rent.” 
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That such dramatic scenes and such unequivocal language are 
no longer possible in our own day will not maintained by anyone 
who has lived in farm-houses, either in Bavaria or elsewhere. If 
anyone doubts the “verism” of Neidhart’s painting, let him compare 
the recent works of the old rhymer’s countryman, that child of Mu- 
nich, Joseph Ruederer, whose scenes are also laid among the Bava- 
rian peasants. Here is another sample of medizval art pour l'art. 


Winter himself to exile hath betaken, 
And earlier the days awaken. 

A happy time is on the wing; 

May is king, May is king! 

Never before the birds so sweet did sing. 


Now for the eyes there is a feast uncloses— 
In wood and wold the wonder of wild roses. 
Thorough the grass pierce flowers fair; 

And dew was on a meadow where 

My true love wreathed a garland for my hair. 


The wood forgets the snow that thawed, besmirching 
A verdant bow where now the May is perching. 
Never leafage thicker shone. 

Playmate, bind your head-dress on: 

You know that I must meet a knight anon! 


Overheard the maiden’s mother prying. 

“Henceforth keep your tongue,” she cried, “from lying! 
You are a hussy! Go and wind 

A coif* around your hair, and, mind! 

If you would dance your clothes you first must find.” 


“To lock my clothes up, like his gold a miser, 
You have no right from king or kaiser. 
They are not yours: you ne’er did spin 

A single thread, so hold your din! 

Open the chest, or I will break it in!” 


The clothes were hidden at the very bottom 
Of an oaken chest, but the daughter got ’em. 
She sprized the lid with the leg of a chair, 
When the old woman was not there ; 

You might have heard a pin drop, I declare. 


“Als Zeichen dass das Madchen nicht mchr Jungfrau sei. 
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And in a trice she donned her summer kirtle, 
Taking from the folds the sprigs of myrtle; 
Around her waist a belt she drew; 

And her shuttle-cock into 

The hand of young von Reuental she threw. 


The foregoing are all “spring songs.” But Neidhart also com- 
posed “winter songs” which were sung to the dance indoors. For 
the latter he does not seem to have such good models in the songs 
of the peasants as for the spring songs; the winter songs are there- 
fore more artificial. Two will suffice to give an idea of the species. 
The metre of the first is iambic, except in the last line, which is tro- 
chaic, no doubt to mark a quicker movement: 


Winter, we are by thy might 
Into houses driven 

From the wood and hill, 
Where thine icy blizzards bite. 
Lark, thou art forgiven 

That thy song grows still; 
War upon thee rime and snow, 
All thy trilling chilling ; 

And the clover, too, must go . 
May to praise I’m willing, 
But winter is my foe! 


Dance and laugh as youth befits, 
Though the trees are smitten 
Till return of spring. 

See! To spice the cheer my wits 
Freshly here have written 
Words for all to sing, 

Lest encumbered skies should bar 
Natural pleasure-seeking. 
Warm thy room is, Engelmar, 
While on moorlands shrieking 
The sprites of winter are! 


One would imagine that the above song would be a little above 
the heads of the rustics; the following seems more in their style. 


Out of the way with the chairs and the bed! 
Stool and table 
Into the stable! 

To-day we'll dance till we drop for dead! 
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Let the wind through the window in! 
Maiden fair 
To dishevel thy hair, 

And through thy corset cool thy skin. 


When you have rested your heated shoon, 
Stamp on the floor 
O’er and o’er, 

And I will fiddle the second tune! 


The popularity of Neidhart’s songs is proved by the numerous 
imitations, which often weave his name, in his own manner, into the 
verse. They are always far inferior to the genuine Neidhart’s, and 
they give one a good idea of the decay of poetry during the later 
middle ages. We find, for instance, such a poem as this in an easy 
folk-song metre. 


An old woman she thought to dance, 

Wrinkled was her countenance. 

“You must mind the house, O daughter, to-day; 
For I am going out to play.” 


“Sweet mother of mine,” the daughter laughed, 
“O surely ye are growing daft! 

For many and many a year agone 

Snow has been strewn your locks upon.” 


Up darted the harridan like a bird: 

“My merry voice shall now be heard! 

I can feel in my hips such a dancing quiver, 
I could jump clean over a roaring river. 


Then, daughter, open the door full wide, 

That I dance in his arms who is waiting outside. 
Take a peep o’er my back at the young squire there, 
And feed your eyes on his yellow hair.” 


“TI will go in your place, dear mother, good-bye! 
He is waiting for me, I'll tell you why! 

—The tune with him can never be long!” 

—Sir Neidhart sang this dancing-song. 


Of course it was not only in Bavaria and Austria that Neidhart’s 
school of poets carried all before them. King Henry the VII, the 
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unfortunate son of Kaiser Frederick II, gathered around his person 
a bevy of such merry bards in Swabia. One of them, Sir Burkhard 
von Hohenfels, is responsible for the following racy jingle: 


Winter be greeted By lads and lasses, 
Dancing in heated Rooms till it passes. 
Follow your bent! 
Let us be winking and smiling and blinking on love intent. 


Languidly trailing, Lustily springing, 

Bagpipes are failing Dance we to singing! 
Pluck up your skirts! 

And as it please you we seize you and squeeze you; you little 
flirts ! 


He is a double Idiot who troweth 
True lovetotrouble; Stronger it groweth; 
Who can love fright? 
Slyly it baiteth the hook and then waiteth for passion to bite. 


Joy they inherit Who are love’s minions. 
Now let our spirit Stretch out her pinions, 
And lustily flap! 
My girl advances and glances: my chance is to fall in the trap! 


To conclude our short study, let us note down a few stanzas 
from one of the most famous Minnesingers, though not one of the 
best. Sir Tannhauser! Wagner’s Tannhauser: the pagan knight 
who sought out “that obscure Venus of the hollow hill.” But we 
should search in his work in vain for verses, such as from his fame 
we should respect him, rich with experience, “shadows hot from 
hell,” as Swinburne puts it, blooms of repentance. A certain vigour 
we do hear in his old rhymes, a dissolute humour which may well 
have called forth his saga. 

Like Sir Neidhart, he was a Bavarian, and he also found a pat- 
ron in the melodious and quarrelsome Frederick of Austria. But he 
wasted his substance with excessive indulgence in wine, and also— 
we have it in his own words—in warm baths! In his clover days 
he allowed himself two warm baths a week! And when all was spent 
“his stirrup went swinging through the land,” as another wander- 
ing minstrel, Reinmar von Zweter, says of himself. 

What concerns us here is the fact that he, too, composed danc- 
ing songs, which are marked by a quaint kind of humour. A fav- 
ourite trick of his is to dot his poems with French words, which the 
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courtly epic, modelled on the romances of Chrétien de Troies and his 
tribe, had rendered familiar in Germany. 

The poem here given in a curtailed form is a “leich.” This isa 
word derived from the Gothic /détkan, to spring; but a “‘leich” is not 
necessarily a dancing song; it may just as well be a religious poem. 
At all events, the letch is distinguished by its length and irregularity, 
like our ode. 

It will be noticed that the measure of the poem grows more and 
more rapid as the dance proceeds, until, at the breathless close, the 
fiddle-string snaps! The poem is a “pastourelle,” as well as a danc- 
ing song, since we have in it a knight who goes “to take the air” and 
finds a maiden. 


The winter’s dead and buried, 

And the flowers bloom o’er his grave; 

In pilgrimage I hurried 

To cull the blossoms there that wave, ~ 

And wove them into a garland that I gave 

To my bien aimée. 

Allons! Come and dance around if you desire to be gay! 


Where the dancers all repair, 

Violet and primevere, 

Crocus, daffydill are there; 

And I would meet my lady by the river, 
Where the blue bells in the breezes quiver. 
She taketh me 

To be her douce ams 

And serviteur this May ; 

Pour ses beaux yeux, Dll join the roundelay. 


I hie 

To the forest nigh; 

Birds greet me 

Sweetly ; 

A brook 

Runs gurgling down out of a wildwood nook 
Discreet. 

I traced its course 

Till at its source 

I came to the feet 

Of the most parfaite demotselle, 

La toute belle, 

Who sate to rest her where the waters well. 
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I love her that in speech she is not bold, 

And for her gleaming eyes of gracious mould. 
Like ermine are her arms; 

Her yellow hair is long, and such 

In softness it is silken to the touch; 

And she is perfect in all other charms. 


I bowed my head down to my knees, 
And she saluted me, O jote exqutse! 
She bade me sing 

Of the sheen of spring, 

And of the limes awakening. 


Here follows a fluent description of his “aventiure,” from which 
it appears that he is homme a bonnes fortunes; and then he turns to 
the maidens, who have perhaps been resting, with a summons to take 
up the dance anew. “Juchhe und Fiedelbogen !” 


Up, up, Adelheid! 

Be you merry at my side! 

Up, up, Irmingard, 

Come and foot it on the sward! 
She who jumps not is a child; 
Maidens ripe are willing to be wild. 


Yonder sounds the tambourine, 
And the flute is shrilling keen, 
To help us sing 

And spring 

In the ring; 

Then come and fling 

Your jolly heels a-rollicking! 


My Kunigund, all b!essings shower 

Upon thee! QO?’ if in some bower 

I a thousand times could kiss thee, 
Naught would with my heart amiss be; 
Thou canst heal the broken thing: O do! 
—Oho! Oho! 

The fiddle-string is broken, too! 


And so we have made an excursion into the south of Germany 
in the middle of the thirteenth century. “A merry world, my mas- 
ters!” Or so it seems to be. But who are the patrons of our choric 
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dance? King Henry the Seventh and Frederick the Quarrelsome. And 
we have closed our ears to the more serious Minnesong (Spruch- 
dichtung), in which we should have heard the turmoil of camps, and 
the clash of arms, and seen the Hohenstaufen at the death-grip with 
the Antichrist. We have not listened to the plaint of the boy Con- 
radino, in which, by some grim irony, he speaks of his joy at the red 
flowers the May is bringing, and mourns his innocence in love. We 
might have thought of Tagliacozzo. And why should we in Swabia 
here, and by the Danube and the rolling Isar, debate much of politics? 
Does the magnificent Frederick himself make lightsome lays for the 
women of his harems? 


Das liebe, heil’ge Rom’sche Reich, 
Wie halt’s nur noch zusammen? 


Ein garstig Lied! Pfut! Our heritage of Sicily is cursed, like 
the gold of the Nibelungs; why think of it in these melodious spots 
of linden green? What the ragged scholars sing, coming forth from 
their taverns, we call it good: 


Ridet terrae factes, 
Nunc audite virgines..... 
Quicquid agant alit, 
Juvenes amemus ! 
J. BITHELt. 
Victoria University, Manchester. 


AN IMPERIAL INTELLIGENCE UNION, 
AS A MEANS OF PROMOTING 
THE CONSOLIDATION OF THE EMPIRE.* 





HERE has lately been issued by order of Parliament a sessional 

paper on the establishment of an Imperial Intelligence Service 

and a system of Empire Cables. The subject with which this paper 

deals should be of interest to all lovers of our Empire as it contem- 

plates the establishment of a globe-encircling system of state-owned 

-cables, together with an Imperial intelligence department as a means 
-of advancing the consolidation of the Empire. 

For some years we have had a good deal of writing and talking 
about Imperial consolidation, with suggestions more or less definite 
for the formation of an Imperial Council, or other representative 
assembly, which might take special cognizance of those interests that 
-affect the Empire at large, and in whose deliberations the views of 
each part of the Empire might be heard. In order, however, to pre- 
‘pare the way for any forward movement in this direction it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the different parts of the Empire, both the 
‘mother country and the Greater Britain beyond the seas, should pos- 
sess a fuller and more accurate knowledge of each other than they 
have yet attained. No doubt such information is spreading. Aus- 
tralia, Canada and South Africa are better known in England and 
to each other to-day than they were even a few years ago. But there 
1s still so much to be desired in this respect that it seems utterly vain 
to talk of the closer consolidation of the Empire until its various 
component parts become more fully acquainted with each other. The 
information at present given by the press of these several countries 
concerning each of them, from day to day and from week to week, is 
as slight as if the countries were in no wise connected. If the news- 
papers throughout the lands that float the Union Jack could give 
their readers as full information regarding the different parts of the 
Empire as the papers of the United States give regarding the ongo- 
ings in the several States, it would bring the British people into such 
close touch with each other that the problems connected with Impe- 
rial consolidation would soon become easy of solution. Mutual 
knowledge would lead to closer friendship and to unity of sentiment 
~~ -SParliamentacy Return embracing a communication to the Right Hon. the Earl of Elgin, Secre- 


tary of State for the colonies, from Sir pandtord Fleming, with other documents appended thereto. 
Sessional paper No, 67, 63 pages. 
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and of purpose, so that wise and well considered action could be 
taken towards more intimate relations in trade and government. 

The proposal set forth in this lately published State Paper is 
“that all the self-governing British communities in both hemispheres 
be brought into direct electric touch with each other and all with the 
mother country; that cable-telegraphs should connect each adjacent 
or proximate community, in such a manner as to constitute with the 
connecting land lines a continuous chain of telegraph around the 
globe, and thus admit of messages being sent in either direction from 
any one British state to any other British state. This globe-encir- 
cling chain of telegraph cables would extend from England to Can- 
ada and thence to New Zealand, Australia, India, South Africa and 
the West Indies, returning to England by way of Bermuda with a 
branch to Nova Scotia or Newfoundland. That this system of con- 
necting lines may be of the highest Imperial advantage it is essential 
that it be wholly state-owned and state-controlled.” The estimates 
go to show that the cost of the whole circle of cable telegraph pro- 
posed would not exceed £5,000,000. 

If such a system of cables were once established, they might be 
used daily for the transmission of general intelligence during the 
hours when they were not required for commercial service. This 
intelligence might be furnished by a department to be formed for 
the purpose, which might act in harmony with those who supply 
information for the press, and which might secure in the different 
countries interested the publication of intelligence regarding matters 
of leading importance. In one of the documents in this State Paper 
it is suggested that the headquarters of such an intelligence depart- 
ment would naturally find its proper place in England. “Besides the 
Imperial Board of Intelligence in London, possibly branch boards 
would be desirable in Canada, New Zealand, Australia, India, Africa, 
the West Indies, and elsewhere. All the boards should consist of 
representative and independent public men, whose duty it would be 
to obtain for dissemination over the Empire accurate information 
and unbiassed opinions on all subjects of general interest; the infor- 
mation so obtained would be cabled daily or weekly as may be deter- 
mined to the London board and to all the branch boards for publica- 
tion. Some such organization would become a most potent Imperial 
agency. It would prove to be an invaluable means of educating our 
people everywhere respecting the life, opinions and aspirations of all 
our fellow subjects in the several parts of the Empire. It would 
directly place before each section of the British world the views 
formed or forming in all other sections. Two hours a day would 
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easily admit of 10,000 or 12,000 words being transmitted each week. 
This full volume of news published simultaneously in the chief cen- 
tres of the Empire would have a wonderful influence. The good to 
result from a mutual interchange of information and sentiment is 
beyond calculation. Obviously it would steadily have a unifying 
tendency if every day in the year the pulsations of the great heart of 
the motherland could be felt by kith and kin beyond the seas, and 
if also every man within as well as without the central kingdom 
could read in his morning paper the same sympathetic evidences of 
interest in the common welfare, and all fresh from his fellow sub- 
jects in all quarters of the globe.” 

Whatever diversity of opinion may be developed as to the best 
way of managing such a service and of preparing the statements 
that may be issued from day to day or from week to week for the 
information of the various parts of the British Empire, there could 
be no doubt as to the desirability of some such department as is here 
proposed. The system of cables would be of the greatest value in 
connection with the extension of commerce between the countries 
thus related, and even from this point of view would seemingly prove 
a provitable investment, as, according to evidence submitted in the 
‘Parliamentary Return, the charges for over-sea messages by the 
great circle of Empire cables would be greatly reduced. In addition to 
the commercial value of the scheme it would serve, as has been said, 
to make the different parts of the Empire more intimately acquainted 
with each other, so that with increasing mutual knowledge there 
might come increased confidence, closer correspondence of national 
ideals with growing unity of purpose and of life. 

The testimony on this point that is given in the paper before us 
is really surprising. The proposal has received the endorsation of 
Chambers of Commerce and of many prominent representative men. 
At the Fifth Congress of the Chambers of Commerce of the Empire 
held at Montreal in August, 1903, it was unanimously approved, and 
it was recognized that such an inter-Imperial line of communication 
“would constitute the most effective means by which the several gov- 
ernmental units of the Empire may hold communion with each other 
whenever they desire, and that while it would be of the highest im- 
portance to the commercial and social interests of the British people 
around the world, it would, by the subtle force of electricity, at once 
promote the consolidation of the Empire and prove an indispensable 
factor in Imperial unity.” This view was again confirmed at the 
sixth congress of Chambers of Commerce recently held in London. 

But while the resolutions of Chambers of Commerce may fitly 
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represent the opinions of manufacturers, merchants and other busi- 
ness men, more surprising even than their testimony is that of over 
fifty representative Canadians from very different departments and. 
connections in life, whose letters on the subject are here presented, 
men who are outside the sphere of commercial life and who agree in. 
regarding the scheme as thoroughly practicable and of the greatest 
importance. 

The writers are all well known men of prominent position and 
they appear to have been selected for the reason that they are remov- 
ed from the active politics of the day. The evidence furnished is. 
presented in this valuable parliamentary paper in four groups, em- 
bracing A, Statesmen; B, Judges; C, Heads of Universities and Col- 
leges; and D, Prominent Clergymen. Group A contains the views of 
three lieutenant-governors: (1) His Honour Sir Henry G. Joly de 
Lotbiniere, Lieut-Governor of British Columbia; (2) His Honour 
the late Alfred G. Jones, Lieut-Governor of Nova Scotia; (3) His 
Honour Wm. Mortimer Clark, Lieut.-Governor of Ontario. To. 
these may now be added His Honour D. C. Fraser, Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor of Nova Scotia, whose views appear in Group A as a Supreme 
Court Judge of Nova Scotia. There are four French-Can- 
adians in this group, embracing M. H. A. A. Brault, President 
de la Chambre de Commerce du _ district de Montreal; M. 
J. George Garneau, present Mayor of Quebec; Very Rev. Mon- 
signor Laflamme, of Laval University; and Benjamin Sulte, ex- 
President of the Royal Society of Canada. We find also in this 
group the names of Sir William C. Macdonald and Dean Bovey, of 
McGill University; Sir William P. Howland, P.C., and Colonel 
Denison, of Toronto; Professor Adam Shortt of Queen’s University, 
and the late Sir Robert Thorburn, formerly Premier of Newfound- 
land. 

It is interesting to note, by way of illustration, the views ex- 
pressed by some of these gentlemen. Their testimony on such a 
matter is too valuable to be confined to a parliamentary blue-book. 
Thus, His Honour the Lieut.-Governor of Ontario, writes: 


The dissemination of more information regarding each other among the 
colonies than at present prevails, is a condition precedent to any successful 
effort being made for a closer imperial union. I may venture to say that the 
people of the Motherland require to be educated regarding this subject quite 
as much as do the Colonies; the ignorant indifference of apparently intelli- 
gent persons in Britain regarding the vast interests involved in the unifica- 
tion of our Empire is lamentable. 


The plan you advocate for the telegraphic transmission of intelligence 
among our various dependencies must commend itself as one which will do 
much to prepare the minds of the people for at some future time adopting 
some plan for carrying out a closer union between the numerous nationalities. 
which form our great Empire. 
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Monsignor Laflamme writes :— 


You are right in saying that before trying to unite the various national 
elements of the Empire, it 1s prudent and even necessary to make these ele- 
ments acquainted with each other. I imagine that by going too fast we might 
reach the opposite extreme. A solid public opinion, the only kind on which 
one can safely count, is not a thing that can be improvised; still less can it be 
imposed. It can only be reached by long and patient effort. 

Evidently the first step to take, is to circulate abundantly all information 
calculated to spread knowledge throughout the Empire and make known the 
mind of the various populations. Then only we may be able to say what 
scheme is fit for realization, and in what measure. 

Allow me to say that the Province of Quebec would be specially glad of 
the creating of such a Bureau of Information. 


M. J. G. Garneau writes :— 


I believe that it is in the common interest of England and her Colonies 
to draw as closely as possible the ties of commercial relationship, which give 
a practical basis for that feeling of interdependence and solidarity which is 
the best safeguard of the common weal. As the glorious constitution under 
which we live was gradually evolved from the teachings of experience, so 
must the idea of imperial unity be arrived at by the aspiration of the compon- 
ent elements, united by the comprehension of their common interests. In 
order to arrive at this comprehension, it is essential that ignorance and pre- 
judice be dispelled, and any means tending to this end must be a step in the 
right direction. The British Empire embraces many races and languages, 
and the spirit of loyalty to a common Crown and Government must be fos- 
tered by a broad and just tolerance of the individual characteristics and legi- 
timate aspirations of its component races. 

An Imperial Intelligence Department, such as suggested, to centralize 
and distribute reliable information, cannot but do much good, and your idea 
about the chain of Empire Cables seems a very practical step towards the 
realization of that object. 


Sir William C. Macdonald writes :— 


I can find only words of commendation for what you have written, espe- 
cially the point you make of laying as speedily as practicable a chain of State- 
owned Cables and Telegraphs to link together the Mother Country and all 
her outlying Colonies. This is really the first step to be taken, binding to- 
gether with cords of steel, and affording time for reflection as to what should 
follow next. These cables will be to the Empire, what the nerves are to the 
human body. 


M. Benjamin Sulte writes :— 


The great question of the day is the unification of the Empire—the more 
rfect union of all the parts. But the parts do not know one another. So 
ng as this ignorance of one State or Province in regard to another remains, 

with all the prejudices it engenders, so long will it be perfectly impossible to 
accomplish anything practical and lasting. Let us commence by getting to 
know one another. It is too early for a Council; it is just the time for an 
Intelligence Department, together with a Cable Service linking the principal 
groups of the Colonies to the Mother Country. This first step being taken, 
and some knowledge acquired thereby, we will see how to proceed further in 
the direction of mutual arrangements, if then found possible. 


Group B consists wholly of judges, headed by Chancellor Sir 
John Boyd, President of the High Court of Justice of Ontario, and it 
includes distinguished jurists from the Provinces of Ontario, Que- 
bec, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and Sas- 
katchewan, and also from Newfoundland. 

Chancellor Sir J. A. Boyd expresses more or less closely the 
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sentiments of the other ten judges who are included in this Group 


when he says: 


I favour any method or movement which will bring or tend to bring the 
Mother Country and her outlying members into closer and more sympathetic 
relations. The scheme suggested by you of a system of telegraphic ocean 
cables whereby intercommunication may be had amongst all parts of the 
Empire with the maximum of speed and the minimum of expense, recom- 
mends itself as furthering greatly this end of bringing all parts into closer 
touch with the centre, and the centre with all the parts. Besides this, let all 
other means be used to dispel the common ignorance of each other now so 
greatly prevailing, and to bring in mutual knowledge and confidence which 
will follow better acquaintanceship. Care being taken on all sides to avoid 
any revolutionary jar, the future appears full of promise for the steady 
growth of a closer and more intelligent union between England and the Eng- 
lish speaking Colonies—which shall shape for itself that outward form best 
fitting and expressing the living political organism which it embodies. 


The Hon. Justice Landry, of the Supreme Court of New Bruns- 


wick, writes :— 

I have no hesitation in arriving at the conclusion that the scheme i iS im 
the best interests of the Empire, if the details can be worked out. The sub- 
ject is very important. My best wishes are with you and its promoters for 
its success. 


The Hon. Justice Russell, of the Supreme Court of Nova Sco- 
tia, writes :— 
I have read your letters and hasten to say that I am in entire accord with 


every word in them, and thank you sincerely for giving me the opportunity to 
read them. 


The Hon. Chief Justice Sullivan, of the Supreme Court of P. E. 


Island, writes :— 


I have read your letters with much interest, and I desire to say that I 
fully share your views with regard to the advantage which the Empire would 
derive from the operations of such an Intelligence Department. 


In Group C are given exclusively the views of the Principals of 
twelve Canadian seats of learning. Extracts from the letters of a 
few of these may illustrate the opinions generally expressed. 


The Rev. Dr. Bland, of Wesley College, Winnipeg :— 


“The first thing to be secured for the development and strengthening of 
Imperial Unity is that the various parts of the Empire should be brought to 
know each other better. Out of that will come a deeper sympathy. That 
sympathy is the essential thing whether it give birth to an Imperial Council 
or find a better organ in consultation among the Premiers. But that ts a 
question which one need not precipitately settle. The first need is fuller and 
closer intimacy, and to this, probably nothing would contribute so effectively 
as a Free Press Cable Service around the world.” 


Principal Falconer, Presbyterian College, Halifax :— 


“I think there can be no doubt that while we hope strongly for a larger 
Imperial Unity in the not very distant future, at present the only safe and 
really effective method of promoting it, is to increase our knowledge of, and 
friendship for, one another throughout the Empire, that it will ere long be 
seen by the various parts of His Majesty’s dominion that a closer union of 
some sort is supremely reasonable. We may allow time, perhaps almost un- 
consciously,to work out the comprehensive plan.” 


President Ian C. Hannah, King’s College, Windsor, N.S. :— 


“I am enthusiastically in agreement with the views you express. Ia 
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South Africa, Canada, and other parts of the Empire where I have resided, 
I have been much impressed by the purely local character of most of the 
contents of the newspapers. Newspaper men are unanimous in telling me 
it is a question of money; it costs so much more to get distant telegrams 
than to publish local gossip. On all grounds I feel the value of the sugges- 
tion of Free Press news within the limits of the Empire and devoutly hope 
the scheme may be realized in no distant future.” 


Principal MacLaren, Knox College, Toronto :— 


“I am glad to find myself largely in accord with the views set forth in 
your letter. The Imperial question is forcing itself on the attention of all 
thoughtful subjects of the British Crown. Not very long ago the attempt to 
unite more closely by political bonds the scattered portions of the British 
Empire seemed scarcely within the range of practical statesmanship. But 
the modern applications of steam and electricity are drawing the distant parts 
of the earth so closely together that what was formerly impracticable seems 
daily to grow more feasible. In matters of this kind, however, it is especially 
necessary not to outrun public opinion. To bring all parts of the Empire 
into intelligent and sympathetic touch with each other, should certainly be 
the first step towards closer political relations, and your proposal for am 
Imperial Intelligence Department and a Free Press Cable Service seems emi- 
nently fitted to prepare the way for those closer political relations to which 
we should look.” 


Monsignor O. E. Mathieu, C.M.G., Rector of Laval University, 
Quebec :— 


“Allow me to offer you my most sincere congratulations on the right 
ideas you express in regard to the prudence required in dealing with an en- 
lightenment of public opinion, especially when we consider the state of ignor- 
ance which exists throughout our vast Empire concerning each of its differ- 
ent parts. To dispel this ignorance is an excellent work.” 


Principal Patrick, of Manitoba College, Winnipeg: 


“I am a profound believer in the unity of the Empire and I desire to 
further that unity in all possible ways, but I am convinced that the people 
of the Empire are not ripe even for the formation of an Imperial Council, 
and that anything in the shape of a constitution interfering with the free 
action of the different nationalities would do harm rather than good. The 
constitution of the Empire must be a growth, arising out of the needs and 
interests of the times. It will come naturally, so to speak, when the people 
are educated for it. If it is to come soon; if the unity which all desire is to 
be more than a name and an aspiration; the dissemination of sound and full 
information touching the views, habits, products, and needs of the different 
peoples will be of essential service. Hence I look with the greatest favour 
on the suggestion of an Imperial Intelligence Department, believing that such 
a Department wisely offcered and administered would do much to unite the 
different portions of the Empire by furnishing them with the truths and facts 
which would form the basis for common conclusions and common action. 
To the forces thus generated I attach a higher value than to anything which 
may be advised in the shape of an experimental constitution.” 


The late Principal Sheraton, Wycliffe College, Toronto :— 


“Imperial unity, however, must be a growth. Whatever form it takes, it 
must be the expression of the inner life and conviction of the country. Yow 
cannot secure it merely by legislation. There must be a community of senti- 
ment and conviction and this can only be promoted by a more intimate know- 
ledge and by getting the different parts of the Empire into closer touch with 
one another. * * * Whatever form the political development assumes, no- 
thing can be done without mutual knowledge, and whatever helps to pro- 
mote that mutual knowledge and to bring the various Provinces and Depend- 
encies of the Empire into closer touch with one another is not only most de- 
sirable but it is essential to any advance in the right direction. The estab- 
tablishment of an Imperial Intelligence Department would be a splendid step 
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in the right direction. What we want to do is to dissipate ignorance and to 
bring all these races and dependencies into touch with one another.” 


Group D gives the opinions of sixteen of the leading clergymen 
of Canada. Two of these are Roman Catholic Archbishops, seven 
are Church of England Bishops, and the remainder are Methodists 
and Presbyterians, including four ex-Moderators of the Presbyterian 
Church. The views expressed by these can best be given in a few 
extracts from their letters. The Bishop of Algoma says :— 


“Nothing in my judgment is more needed or better calculated to promote 
the cause of Imperial unity and progress, than the proposal you have laid be- 
fore me in your letters. And I am firmly convinced that you are right in 
saying that , for the present, what we should seek first and above all else is 
a better knowledge of each other as the true basis upon which Imperial Insti- 
tutions may be built securely when the time is ripe.” 


Rev. Dr. Armstrong, of Ottawa :— 


“T hail with patriotic delight anything that will tend to bring the various 
parts of our great Empire into closer and more sympathetic union. It seems. 
to me you have put first things first when you advocate an Imperial Intelligence 
Department. It is certainly in the line of progress and pre-eminently safe. 
The opportune time will come for something more, but Unions on paper 
without carrying the intelligence are unsafe and often hurtful.” 


Rev. Dr. Barclay, St. Paul’s Church, Montreal :— 


“My sympathies are entirely and enthusiastically with you in your wise 
and practical proposals.” 


_ Rev. Dr. Milligan, Toronto :— 


“T think the Greater Britain must be a growth, like its predecessor, in 
order to be healthy and strong. Men are too ready to intermeddle with 
Providence. He that believeth in a Great British future will not make haste. 
The spread of knowledge in the way you indicate and the assimilations which 
time alone can effect are the surest means of giving us an Empire, which I 
trust God will use as a mighty instrument in the promotion of peace and 
prosperity in the world.” 


The late Archbishop O’Brien, of Halifax :— 


“It seems to me your proposal, in your letters addressed to the Canadian 
Club, is practicable, and would be a first step towards unity of the Empire.” 


The Bishop of Nova Scotia :— 


“Your proposals are fully in accord with my own views. The strangely 
vague ideas which residents in different parts of the Empire have of each 
other, and their various resources and capabilities, would readily give place 
to a definite conception of the possibilities of all. Your proposals are both 
sensible and practical.” 


The Bishop of Niagara :— 


“I am in hearty agreement with your views. * * * There is no doubt that 
the Imperial Intelligence Department muse precede the formation of an Im- 
perial Council, and in fact lead up to it. The former can be entered upon 
immediately, and with small expense. It will be the forerunner of the lat- 
ter. I am sure that on this point the largest possible consensus of opinion. 
will be with you.” 


The Bishop of Ottawa :— 


“There can be no doubt that free and frequent intercourse between the 
people in all parts of the Empire must promote that nearer acquaintance 
which produces and promotes mutual confidence and which will bring us all 
in one; and the intelligent, powerful union of the British Empire means a 
great deal not only for the English-speaking people, but for the nations of 
the world generally.” 
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Rev. Dr. Potts, Toronto :— 


“There is no doubt that this movement is growing and is tending more 
and more to the unity of the Empire. Imperial Unity is not a thing to be 
hurried too fast, but nothing will tend to draw the various parts of the Em- 
pire together as much as information.” 


From these extracts, which are more or less fully endorsed in 
the other letters referred to, it seems clear that men who may fairly 
be regarded as representing the educated opinion of Canada are in 
remarkable agreement upon this subject. It might, indeed, be diff- 
cult to find any other subject on which all these writers would be so 
cordially and emphatically agreed. This fact may in no small 
measure affect the views of thoughtful men in other parts of the Bri- 
tish Empire. For ourselves, we hope that those who have been 
most actively engaged in bringing this important matter before the 
notice of Canadians may find it attract the lively and sympa- 
thetic interest of British subjects everywhere. To quote once 
more from one of the documents in this state paper regarding the 
expressions of opinion already referred to. “The views expressed 
by these gentlemen may fairly be regarded as the voice of Canada. 
They are in substantial agreement with the recorded opinions of the 
commercial men of the Empire, and it can scarcely be doubted that 
they will be found in accord with prevailing opinions in the United 
Kingdom, in New Zealand, in Australia, and in South Africa. All 
heard from are substantially of one mind as to the establishment of 
a great channel of communication, linking together in an electric 
girdle the self-governing British communities. They appear to think 
that it is of transcendent importance to inaugurate an Imperial 
Cable Service, which, while satisfying in the highest degree the needs 
of commerce, would at the same time perform the functions of a 
continuous spinal cord encircling the globe, by and through which 
would freely flow every national aspiration, every sympathetic im- 
pulse of the British people in every longitude and latitude.” 

With all of which we heartily agree. 

D. M. Gorpon. 


Queen’s University. 


THE RELATION OF PHILOSOPHY TO 
ANCIENT AND MODERN 
COSMOGONIES.* 


AN’S conception of the cosmos within which he is placed has 
undergone continual development, and in harmony with this 
change there has been evolved an ever new conception of the various 
orders of existence, of his own destiny and of the divine nature. The 
relation between cosmical theories and philosophy cannot properly 
be expressed by saying either that the former determined the latter, 
or the latter the former. Among the Greeks, the first people who 
had a philosophy in the strict sense of the term—for philosophy ex- 
ists only in the medium of reflective thought, and no nation but the 
Greeks rose above a half-imaginative view of things—among the 
Greeks the earliest philosophy may just as well be called a cosmogony. 
At the same time even here we can see the germ of the distinction 
which was made explicit in later thinkers. Thales, the first Greek 
philosopher, some six centuries before the Christian era, inferred 
that the moon received her light from the sun and that the earth was 
spherical, and he is credited with having predicted the year of an 
eclipse ; but he lives in the memory of men mainly because he was 
the first to raise the question as to the principle which unites all that 
is, however various its modes, into the unity of a single whole. Thus, 
through his doctrine, that water is the ultimate principle of all things, 
he set a problem which was to engage thought for all succeeding 
ages—a problem which every science and every philosophy must 
seek to solve, viz., what is the unity that binds together the various 
parts of the universe. But though, at the very dawn of Greek specu- 
lation, it was divined that the world was a cosmos, it was only with 
Xenophanes that the permanent unity of all things was set in opposi- 
tion to their diversity and change. It was but natural, therefore, 
that Xenophanes should turn against the anthropomorphism of the 
traditional theology, and affirm that the unity of the cosmos is some- 
thing altogether different from that of any mortal creature. There is 
nothing to show that he made any addition to the science of astrono- 
my; but it must be observed that the clean sweep which he made of 
mythological conceptions was a necessary preparation for a scientific 
view of the universe as based upon observation and reflection. I 
have mentioned Xenophanes in order to show that, even where phil- 
osophy was mainly critical, it performed two offices: in the first 
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place it was a powerful ally of science in the destruction of supersti- 
tion, and, in the second place, it prevented the human mind from 
acquiescing in the assumption that the only reality is that which is 
visible to sense. Speaking generally, we may say that, in the whole 
of their united history, philosophy and science have been related to 
this way, that while the former has always refused to admit that the 
visible universe is all, both have combined against the uncritical as- 
sumptions of common sense and of traditional modes of belief. 

I am tempted to linger over the cosmical speculations of the 
earlier Greek thinkers, but I must content myself with referring to 
the wonderful guess of Pythagoras, that the sun is the centre of the 
visible universe, around which the earth revolves—a guess which, 
in the absence of specific proof, bore no fruit, even when it was re- 
vived by Aristarchus in the third century B.C., till it was established 
twenty centuries afterwards by Copernicus—and to his reduction of 
all things to mathematical forms, which, inadequate as it was, was a 
vague anticipation of modern science, the ideal of which is precise 
quantitative exactness. Passing over these two hundred and fifty 
years, let us consider the relation of Aristotle, the philosopher, to 
Eudoxus, the astronomer. It was the Aristotelian conception of the 
‘universe, and the cosmical views of Eudoxus, as modified by his 
successors, and formulated by Ptolemy, that ruled the minds of men 
for sixteen centuries; and therefore in considering the relation of 
Aristotle to Eudoxus we are in fact dealing with the fundamental 
contrast between ancient and modern philosophy, and between an- 
cient and modern cosmogonies. 

Now, the astronomical views of Eudoxus were based, like the 
whole of the astronomical ideas of the ancient and medieval world, 
upon the assumption which sensible observation seems to confirm, 
that the earth stands still, while the sun and stars and planets move. 
It is true that Eudoxus had so far got rid of the illusions of sense as 
to hold that the diameter of the sun was nine times that of the 
moon; but the great illusion of the geocentric doctrine was a fixed 
belief which it never occurred to him to question; so little was the 
influence on subsequent thought of the brilliant suggestion of Pyth- 
agoras. It was assumed, then, by Eudoxus that the whole of the 
heavenly bodies revolved around the centre of the universe, where 
the earth is placed, in concentric spheres. Now, granting this as- 
sumption, the obvious difficulty was to account for the apparently 
irregular movements and velocities of the planets, including the sun, 
as ascertained by observation. For the movement of the planets 
had been assumed to be due to the exclusive activity of the outermost 
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sphere, in which the stars were fixed, and therefore their velocity 
must increase in regular proportion the further they are from the 
centre. Moreover, the planets, like the fixed stars, must on this 
hypothesis have a perfectly regular motion, and ought therefore to 
preserve the same position relatively to the stars. To account for 
the difference in the velocity and path of the planets, Eudoxus had 
recourse to the supposition that, in addition to the motion from east 
to west in which all the spheres participate, there is a second motion, 
which interferes with the first. The planets, as enumerated by Eu- 
doxus, are seven in number as we pass outward from the earth: the 
moon, the sun, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. Each of 
these spheres, while it participates in the common motion from east 
to west, he supposed to be fastened to a second sphere, moving 
from west to east, in a direction which is indicated by a great circle 
passing through the middle of the zodiac. Finding, however, that 
the phenomena could not be explained even by these two movements, 
Eudoxus added a third sphere which also revolved from west to 
east and passed obliquely through the breadth of the zodiac. This 
seemed to him to account for the movements of the sun and moon, 
but he was forced to assume for the other five planets a fourth sphere 
which revolved from east to west in a circle inclined obliquely to the 
third sphere. Even then the path of the sun and planets was not 
properly explained, and Callippus, a disciple of Eudoxus, found it 
necessary to add to the number of spheres: he therefore assumed five 
spheres for the sun and moon, five for Venus and Mars, four for 
Jupiter and Saturn, making in all thirty-three spheres. 

This cosmogony of Eudoxus, as modified by Callippus, was 
accepted in principle by Aristotle, with an unimportant change; and 
we must now ask why he lent his authority to a cosmical theory so 
clumsy and artificial. 

George Henry Lewes wrote an early work in which he takes 
occasion from the mistakes of Aristotle to urge the Comtian doctrine, 
that metaphysical speculation has never done anything to enrich the 
sum of human knowledge. Had Lewes been less eager to find evi- 
dence in support of his favourite doctrine, he might have seen that it 
was precisely Aristotle’s loyalty to the facts, which was the source 
of his mistakes. It was not metaphysical speculation which led 
FEudoxus to invent his multiplicity of spheres, but the attempt to ex- 
plain what to him seemed undeniable fact. The regular uniform 
revolution of the starry sphere appeared to be established by the ob- 
servation of generations, and when he found that it did not account 
for the observed phenomena in the case of the planets, he endea- 
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‘vyoured to explain the anomaly by the scientific method of seeking for 
a mechanical cause of it. Similarly, it was Aristotle’s belief in the 
uniformity and regularity of the movements of the heavenly bodies 
that compelled him to accept the only explanation which was consist - 
ent with the facts so far as known. His procedure was theretote 
perfectly scientific. He did not invent the facts to suit any precon- 
ceived theory, and if the explanation was wrong, it was because the 
facts were wrong. No thinker can rise above the limits of his age, 
and Aristotle, who has in his logical treatises given a theory which 
assigns the main place in the discovery of truth to careful observa- 
tion and induction, is not to be condemned because his medieval 
followers, instead of being loyal to his method, were blind followers 
of his actual results. 

But there was another reason for the facile acquiescence of 
Aristotle in the astronomical views of Eudoxus: they agreed with 
his general conception of the universe, and thus fitted in to his phil- 
osophy as a whole. Now, that philosophy, like all the products of 
human experience, was necessarily inadequate. For a philosophy is 
simply the most perfect synthesis which the best minds of an age 
are able to attain at the stage of development then reached. What 
philosophy does is to state in articulate and systematic form the ideas 
that, more or less unconsciously, rule the best minds of the time; 
and the work which it thus accomplishes in revealing to man the 
conceptions which they apply to life is of inestimable value. If, 
therefore, we take a glance at the philosophy of Aristotle, we shall 
be enabled to see with clearness the stage of development reached by 
the Greeks in his day. 

Now, notwithstanding the inadequacy of Aristotle’s conclusions 
in regard to the physical universe, as well as in regard to the life of 
man and the principle of all things, he has one signal merit, which is 
not found, or at least not found in the same degree, in his great mas- 
ter Plato. An interest in the details of existence—in physics and 
biology, not less than in human life in all its aspects—is with him a 
ruling motive. For the actual facts of experience he has the utmost 
respect, and this tendency saves him to a great extent from the dan- 
ger of a too rapid synthesis. On the other hand, Aristotle is aware 
that a mere collection of detached facts is not science, and that we 
must go beyond immediate experience if we are to know things as 
they really are. Resolute as he is to combine facts into a whole, to 
obtain a theory of the universe which shall put each order of exist- 
ence in its proper place, he is too well aware of the danger of rapid 
generalization, and has too much regard for the implicit rationality of 
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the judgments which they have suggested to the ordinary man, to 
commit himself to the first glittering generality which presents itself. 
Each department of knowledge must be carefully delimited, and its 
appropriate principle applied to it. There must be no vague and 
general reduction of all things to unity. The ultimate aim of all 
philosophy—the reduction of all orders of existence to system—is 
never lost sight of, but Aristotle sees that this system can be really 
explanatory only if it is attained after the patient accumulation and 
interpretation of the facts. 

Now, in the attempt to construct such a concrete system, Aris- 
totle employed a conception which was only imperfectly apprehended 
by Plato—the conception of organic development. I do not mean 
by this that he anticipated the principle of development as now un- 
derstood—the principle which connects all living beings and even 
inorganic things in a natural system, and which in relation to human 
affairs explains the present as an evolution from the past—for devel- 
opment in this sense Aristotle expressly rejects; I mean only that 
Aristotle sees in all organized beings a purposive activity, which is 
analogous to that conscious purpose which is manifested in the life 
of man. Hence he finds in all living things an organizing principle, 
beginning with the plant, passing on to the animal, and becoming 
explicit in the self-conscious life of man. Thus for him the soul is 
not something which can exist apart from the body, but is essentially 
relative to it, though it is true that the reason is accorded an excep- 
tional position. And this leads Aristotle to see in the ascending or- 
‘ders of existence the effort of nature to secure a perfect form of 
existence—an effort, however, which is never completely realized. 

Now, it is at this point that Aristotle sees in the cosmogony of 
his age a confirmation of his general conception of the universe. 
Fach finite creature on the earth is, blindly or consciously, seeking 
for the divine. On the other hand, the conditions of its life make 
the realization of that end impossible, for nothing on this earth is 
eternal, but inevitably passes away, the nearest approach to the eternal 
being found in the perpetuity of the species. What is the reason of 
this incapacity in each being to realize the end at which it is aiming? 
It is due, Aristotle thinks, to the fact that in all finite things there is 
a material substance, which prevents the complete realization of the 
ideal effort implied in their existence, and compels them to pass 
through a perpetual process of change. The divine must therefore 
be free from all the limitations of matter, and even from all practical 
activity, which involves the matter of desire. “That perfect happi- 
ness is a purely contemplative activity may be seen,” he says, “from 
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this, that we ascribe it most of all to the gods. But what kinds of 
moral action are we to ascribe to them? Are we to say that they do 
just actions? As if it were not absurd to think of the gods as mak- 
ing bargains with each other and duly restoring what is entrusted to 
them, and the like” . . . . In truth, when we go through all the 
moral virtues, we see clearly that such practical activities are mean 
and unworthy of the gods.” 

These general considerations enable us to understand why Aris- 
totle was led to solve particular questions in the way he did. The 
form of the cosmos he accepted from Eudoxus, believing it to har- 
monize with facts and with the whole nature of things. But there 
was one question with which Eudoxus had not dealt, viz., whether 
the cosmos began to be or existed from all eternity. The philoso- 
phic predecessors of Aristotle had all maintained that the world in 
which we live arose out of some different mode of existence, whether: 
a chaotic mass or a primary element or elements of a pre-existent. 
world or worlds, or they held the cosmos visible to us to be only one 
of many co-existent worlds. This does not mean that any of the earlier: 
philosophers held that the visible world or the elements from which 
it arose was created out of nothing: such an idea was entirely for- 
eign to the Greek mind; what they held was that the orderly world. 
we see came into being at a certain definite time. This view Aris- 
totle rejects, maintaining that our world is eternal, having never 
come into being and being destined to continue forever in its present 
form. To this result he seems to have been led partly by his belief 
in the immortality of the material of which the heavenly spheres. 
and the stars are made, and partly by his conception of God as the 
first mover, who is as absolutely unchangeable in his nature as in the 
effect which he produces upon the world. The immutability of the 
aether, as he calls the matter composing the heavens, seemed to- 
Aristotle to be established by the fact that, in the whole history of 
man as known to him, no change in the nature of the stars or in the 
regularity of their movements had taken place. Thus it was loyalty 
to the facts, as he knew them, which caused Aristotle to make an 
absolute distinction between the stars and all terrestrial objects. Nor: 
was he indifferent to the traditional belief that the stars are of a 
divine nature, especially as this agreed with his conception of God 
as absolutely unchangeable because absolutely perfect. In his view 
the stars are godlike because, though they move and to this extent 
are not perfect, they present what in Plato’s language may be called 
a “moving image of eternity.” Having this fixed idea of the abso- 
lute changelessness of the divine nature, Aristotle was led to see in. 
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the circular motion of the heavens, which to him seemed the most 
‘perfect form of motion, a confirmation of his whole view of things. 
In the various stages of approximation to the perfection of the divine 
‘being, the lowest mode of existence is that of inorganic things, next 
above this stand plants, higher than plants are animals, and among 
:animals the highest of all is man, who is indeed in one way a part of 
nature, but in another in virtue of his intelligence is capable of com- 
prehending the laws of the universe, and for brief moments of par- 
ticipating in the perfection of the divine life. But the scale of being 
seemed to Aristotle to require a link between man and God, and this 
he seemed to find in the stars, with their unmixed constitution, their 
eternal duration and their perfect movement. 

In cantrast to this region of perfect calm stands the sublunary 
region, in which continual change and imperfect motions take place. 
Here rectilinear motion is the rule, which proceeds either from the 
central point of the world outwards and upwards, or inwards and 
downwards towards this central point. These movements, Aris- 
totle, in common with his age, conceived of as properties belonging 
to the primary elements of which all terrestrial objects are composed 
—earth, water, air, fire——and therefore he supposed that, unless 
when interfered with by external compulsion, it was the nature of 
earth to strive after its appointed place at the centre of the universe, 
‘while fire ever strives aloft, and water and air seek to occupy the 
intermediate positions. The facts seemed to confirm this view. As 
perception shows us, the earth is situated at the centre of the world, 
and above it the three sublunary strata, while in the region of the 
aether we come to the matter which is purest of all because farthest 
from the earth. 

The Aristotelian conception, as is obvious, gives a compact and 
symmetrical view of a limited universe, closed in by the sphere of 
the fixed stars, beyond which there is nothing. This conception 
formed the basis of the whole medieval conception of the world; for 
though it was modified in detail in the Ptolemaic scheme, its main 
features remained untouched. Why this view of the universe ob- 
tained such a hold upon the human mind, that it lasted for some 
eighteen centuries, it is not difficult to understand. It could appar- 
ently appeal to the testimony of facts; it agreed with the biblical cos- 
mology ; it cohered with the tendency of thought in all ages, which 
was only modified but not superseded by the Christian idea of the 
self-revelation of God—that the Divine Being is raised beyond the 
world, with its perpetual process of birth and death, its struggle be- 
tween evil and good, its strange admixture of beauty and ugliness. 
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We must also remember that, while the mind of man is ever seeking 
for complete unity, and therefore can never be satisfied with anything 
short of a perfect reconciliation of his higher beliefs with his scien- 
tific knowledge, there is at certain periods and in certain persons a 
tendency to attach exaggerated emphasis to one or the other of these 
aspects. Now the long struggle of the middle ages was a period 
when the barbarism of the Teutonic and the worldiness of the Latin 
races had to be modified by the higher impulse of religious faith; and 
it was only natural that an antagonism which still survives in a modi- 
fied form—the antagonism between the secular and the sacred— 
should then assume an acute form, and that whatever seemed to be 
inconsistent with the letter of religion should be branded as impious. 
There was also, as we know, another reason which gave support to 
this conflict. The very fact that the main interests of men were 
practical and religious destroyed that freedom of the intellect which 
is essential to scientific enquiry ; and in the dearth of the spontaneous 
movement of thought, it was natural to fall back upon the authority 
of Aristotle, whose cosmology was easily fitted in to the dogmatic 
creed of the church. Thus the philosopher who had most strongly 
insisted upon loyalty to facts, and had himself been led astray by 
‘light from heaven,’ was invoked in support of a system which turned 
away from facts, and sheltered itself behind an absolute authority. 
Nevertheless, the scholastic philosophy, though it was primarily 
employed in the service of an authoritative creed, was unconsciously 
preparing the way for the new cosmogony which was initiated by 
Copernicus. The human mind cannot be long employed even upon 
blindly accepted dogmas without finding itself confronted by difficul- 
ties which it is unable to solve. Hence we find some of the later 
scholastics, such as Abelard, making use of arguments which, if they 
had been advanced by sceptical thinkers, would have been regarded 
as impious. The real fruit of this activity of thought was however 
only to be reached when the human mind had learned to question all 
pre-conceptions and to come face to face with reality. Yet there 
can be no doubt that scholasticism, by accustoming the mind to see 
the objections which might be raised to what at first sight seemed 
beyond doubt, prepared the way for the attitude of doubt in regard 
to the absolute validity of that sensuous view of the cosmos on which 
ancient and medieval astronomy was based. And men’s minds were 
more ready to accept the new cosmogony, because such thinkers as 
Nicolaus Cusanus and Bernardino Telesio had already suggested 
doubts of the traditional view on general philosophical grounds. 
The former argued that “the world can have neither centre nor cir- 
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cumference, for it would have these only in relation to something 
external by which it is limited, and would thus not be the whole 
world.” The cosmos had therefore no definite figure. “Every point 
in the world may with equal right be called the centre, or be set in 
the periphery. And since the earth does not stand at the absolute 
centre of the world, it cannot be at rest.” Cusanus, then, denies 
on general grounds, that the earth is the central point of the world, 
though he does not teach that the earth moves round the sun. Thus 
he had dealt a severe blow to the medieval cosmogony: for not only 
was the world set spinning in space, but the sharp contrast between 
the heavens and the earth was obliterated. Bernardino Telesio, 
again, was the representative of a philosophy that made a direct 
appeal to experience. His main contention was that there are two 
forces at work in nature, which manifest themselves in two different 
modes of motion. “These two principles work on matter, which is 
never increased or decreased, but which under their influence 
assumes the most widely different forms, and which is everywhere 
uniform. There is, therefore, no need to assume a distinction be- 
tween heavenly and terrestrial matter.” Naturally, the adherents of 
the old cosmogony were wroth at this onslaught on “the Master,” 
and so fierce did the controversy rage that a disputation of 1573 at 
Venice ended in recourse being had to corporal weapons. By the la- 
bours of these two thinkers and others, the traditionary conception of 
the world was shaken; but it was only by the promulgation of the 
new cosmogony of Copernicus that it fell into complete ruin. The 
earth was no longer the centre of the universe; the exceptional char- 
acter of the heavenly bodies had disappeared ; an infinite horizon was 
disclosed; and henceforth the limited universe of Aristotle and of 
medieval thought had vanished away for ever. 

We have seen how the philosophy of Aristotle took up into itself 
the cosmogony of his day, and sought to harmonize it with his gen- 
eral conception of finite existence and of the divine nature. A sim- 
ilar result meets us in the whole history of modern philosophy; for 
modern philosophy is essentially based upon an interpretation of the 
facts of experience. The modern cosmogony rests upon a mechani- 
cal view of the world, and no philosophy can possibly obtain accept- 
ance which ignores this fact. But with this new view of things, the 
problem of philosophy becomes harder than ever before; for, if the 
whole cosmos rests upon a mechanical basis, what are we to say of 
those higher interests which concern us as men? If man ts, at least 
as a natural being, under the dominion of inevitable law, what be- 
comes of his freedom and moral responsibility ? All the great modern 
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philosophers, from Descartes downwards, have found themselves 
compelled to face this problem; but it is in the philosophy of Kant 
that we find it stated with all its force and clearness. In the author of 
the nebular hypothesis we have a thinker, who accepted the principles 
of Newton in their application to the sensible world, and who was pre- 
pared to affirm that our solar system has been evolved from a primi- 
tive nebular matter; and who yet believed that he could find a place 
for “God, freedom and immortality.” A few words on Kant’s state- 
ment and solution of the problem will perhaps be the best way of 
exhibiting the relation of modern philosophy to modern cosmogony. 

The new cosmogony so entirely revolutionized men’s ideas that 
every one of the propositions advanced by Aristotle and accepted for 
centuries was reversed. Our solar system cannot be regarded as 
having existed in its present form from all eternity, if with Kant we 
accept the nebular theory, but has been developed from an earlier 
form. The earth is not the central point of the universe, but a small 
and insignificant planet revolving around the sun, itself only a star 
of the fifth magnitude. There is no bounded sphere enclosing the 
world within fixed and narrow limits, but an illimitable space, with 
world stretching beyond world, and system blending into system. 
The perfect circular movement is a fiction, the immense masses of 
the stars and the smaller masses of the planets being not less subject 
to the law of gravitation than the smallest atom of matter on our 
earth. There is therefore no more reason for calling the stars divine 
than for calling a stone divine, and if, as Aristotle supposed, the 
highest form of existence is that which is not subject to change or 
vicissitude, but remains in eternal and imperturbable repose, the 
universe must be denied to be divine. The modern mind, pondering 
over these things, was forced to ask how this new view of the uni- 
verse affects the old faith. If our earth is an infinitesimal speck in 
the universe, can we any longer attribute to man that perfection 
which the Hebrew psalmist expressed by saying that he “is made a 
little lower than God?” If, so far as experience can tell us, all finite 
beings, from the lowest to the highest, are continually losing their 
individuality and giving place to new individuals—a law which ap- 
plies to man as well as to other beings—and if there is no reason for 
supposing that, granting the existence of other conscious beings in 
other parts of the universe, they can be exempt from the same prin- 
ciple of decay, since so far as we know all bodies in space have the 
same fundamental constitution, must we not conclude that the im- 
mortality of man is a fairy dream, natural in the infancy of society, 
but now incredible? Nay, is there any longer reason to suppose 
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that the existence of God will withstand the shock of modern 
mechanical explanations? When Laplace said that the idea of God 
was a “hypothesis” for which he had no need, did he not express the 
only logical result of the new cosmogony? Thus it would seem 
that if the new conception of the universe has vastly enlarged our 
ideas—if it has, in Mr. Balfour’s phrase, “glutted our imagination 
with material infinities,” it has at the same time given a tremendous 
shock to those beliefs which we are so unwilling as men to surrender. 

Now, I propose to remind you of the answer which Kant gave 
to this question, not because I regard it as adequate, but because it 
indicates the only line on which an adequate answer can be given. 
We are still wrestling with the problem, and many and confused are 
the voices which challenge our belief; one school of thinkers telling 
us that the whole difficulty arises from our taking the constructions 
of thought as ultimate, and that we must appeal to feeling for a 
guarantee of that for which there is no other evidence; another 
school maintaining that in the impotence of the human intellect we 
must after all fall back upon authority; and still another asking us 
to believe that our conscious life, including the elaborate construc- 
tions of science, is a poor and feeble thing compared with that larger 
“subliminal self,” in which we have intercourse with a spiritual 
world lying entirely beyond the visible cosmos and different in kind 
from it. I frankly confess that I have absolutely no faith in any of 
these solutions: neither by falling back upon feeling, or upon author- 
ity, or upon a fantastic “subliminal self,” for which there is no solid 
evidence, can we preserve those spiritual realities which mean so 
much for us. Let us, then, see how Kant sought to deal with the 
problem. 

Kant accepted the new cosmogony in its entirety, and even, as 
we know, made a further contribution to it by propounding the nebu- 
lar hypothesis. He refuses to admit that there is any truth in the 
continuity of natural processes. But, if all other beings are under 
the dominion of natural law, is it not an arbitrary preceeding to 
exempt man from law, as if he were a sort of lusus naturae? And 
if man, like other beings, is under the dominion of natural law, how 
can we suppose that his acts proceed from himself in any other sense 
than that in which we speak of the movements of the animal, or ever 
the fall of a stone, as spontaneous? Further, if there is no law but 
natural causation, 1.é., if the whole sphere of reality is limited to par- 
ticular phenomena and their connection with one another, we must 
conclude that the ideas of God or any other supersensible being, as 
well as the belief in immortality, are fictions. But, when by “vic- 
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torious analysis” you have got rid of freedom, immortality and God, 
you will find that you have also to abolish the conceptions of duty, 
morality and responsibility. 

Now, this apparent opposition between necessity and freedom 
has sometimes been sought to be solved by making the things of na- 
ture absolutely different in kind from spiritual beings. Thus it may be 
said that, while inorganic things and even the highest of animals 
are absolutely subject to the law of mechanical causation, all their 
movements taking place solely in response to the action upon them 
of the environment, man, on the other hand, as a spiritual, self-con- 
scious, moral being, is the originator of his own acts. This solution 
Kant was unable to accept. It seemed to him that we cannot thus 
remove man from the sphere in which mechanical causation rules. 
When a man, e.g., seeks to satisfy any desire, is it not the case that 
that desire is excited by some object acting upon him? Given the 
man’s natural susceptibility to certain objects rather than others, and 
the response which he makes when placed mentally in the pre- 
sence of a certain object is just as fixed as the movement of a stone 
under the influence of external forces. 

Is morality, then, a dream, or is it possible to defend at once the 
inviolability of natural law and the absolute obligation of morality? 
Kant answers that they can be reconciled, if we only reflect upon the 
meaning of natural law. In exact opposition to Aristotle, he main- 
tains that it is the will or practical reason which alone can be regard- 
ed as presenting a law for all rational beings, while natural law 1s 
merely the manner in which by the necessary character of our intel- 
lectual faculties we construct for ourselves a system of experience. 
But this system is never a completely rounded whole, and breaks 
down in contradiction the moment we assume it to be a determina- 
tion of ultimate reality. If we are to preserve the unity of the intel- 
ligence with itself, we must recognize that the world of experience— 
the system of sensible objects, to which we apply the principle of 
natural causation—is but an analogue of that ultimate reality which 
escapes from the framework within which our understanding seeks 
to confine it. Kant, it is to be observed,, does not, like agnostic 
thinkers, maintain the impotence of reason to comprehend reality: 
what he urges 1s, that reason in its theoretical use is not supplied 
with the data necessary for an ultimate view of things, being tied 
down to sensible objects as presented in space and time. The ideas 
of reason are always larger than the sensible experience which con- 
stitutes our knowledge: and therefore the intellect can never pro- 
nounce against the ideas of the supersensible, though it is unable to 
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compass a knowledge of any reality corresponding to them. It 
is different with the practical reason, which issues a moral law that 
admits of no limitation, but demands that all rational beings should 
conform to it. Now, morality is impossible without freedom, and 
therefore we must refer our actions to ourselves as self-determining 
beings. There is no real incompatibility between the inviolability of 
natural law and the absolute obligation of moral law; for, though 
our actions really proceed from ourselves, we have to represent them, 
so far as they fall within the phenomenal world of experience, as oc- 
curring in accordance with natural law. 

In essence this doctrine of Kant means, that in the self-conscious 
life of man, and above all in his moral life, we have the highest, and 
indeed the only real, revelation of the ultimate nature of things. 
Man, who physically is but a small and insignificant object, hardly 
visible in the immensity of the spatial universe, yet bears within 
him the consciousness of the ultimate principle of all things. If 
morality is the true nature of things, the universe, though it can 
never fall within the compass of our knowledge, must be such that 
the ideas of Reason are capable of being realized; and as such a 
universe, is, in Kant’s view, impossible without the immortality of 
the soul and the existence of an infinitely perfect God, the moral 
law carries with it the reality of these two ideas. God cannot be an 
object of knowledge, because he transcends the limits of space and 
time, but we have a rational faith in Him, since if He does not exist, 
morality, which is bound up with our very nature as self-conscious 
beings, would be a fiction. 

You will not expect me, in a lecture already I fear too long, to 
do more than indicate what I regard as the truth, and what the inad- 
equacy, of this noble philosophy. Its truth seems to me to lie in this, 
that the universe can reveal itself only to a rational being, to a being 
who, weak and limited as he is, yet contains within himself the prin- 
ciple of the whole. Its inadequacy lies in the assumption that the 
world of experience is at best a symbol, and an unreal symbol, of 
reality as it truly is, and therefore so far from revealing, hides reality 
from us by an impenetrable veil. We may, and indeed must, dis- 
tinguish between the world as imperfectly conceived and the world 
as more adequately interpreted, but to speak of science as dealing 
only with appearances, and morality with the world of real being, is 
to do justice to neither. The conception of the cosmos as an assem- 
blage of objects, rigidly bound together by mechanical law, is the 
first condition of a systematic view of things; but if it is supposed 
that this is the last word, we fall into the grievous mistake of taking 
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the part for the whole. Not to mention that such a doctrine leads 
to the denial of all art, by abolishing its very source, the ideal inter- 
pretation of existence, it ultimately destroys, as Kant says, all the 
higher interests of man. Why should it be assumed that knowable 
reality is bounded by that which can be described in mechanical 
terms? If, as all modern philosophy assumes, knowledge must be 
an interpretation of experience, surely the experience we interpret 
must be taken in its totality, not arbitrarily limited to one aspect of 
it! Now, recent science has been forced to go beyond the Aristo- 
telian view, that the conceptions of organism and evolution are lim- 
ited to any special sphere, and above all to the transitory life of indi- 
viduals. The facts of experience have compelled us to conceive of 
all orders of existence as bound together within a single system, 
which has developed, so to speak, entirely from within. We have, 
indeed, been forced to discard the fiction of an arbitrary creation of 
the world, and an arbitrary interference with it after its creation, 
but this has only revealed to us all the more clearly its all-pervading 
system and rationality. And if the universe, as we must believe, is 
rational through and through, there can be no absolute division be- 
tween nature and spirit, any more than there can be any real antag- 
onism between science and philosophy; on the contrary, just as in 
nature there are indications of a tendency towards an ideal end, 
which is continued in the efforts of man to realize an absolute good, 
so the ordered system of the cosmos revealed by science is but the 
less explicit form of that spiritual unity which it is the work of phil- 
osophy to detect and articulate. We must, then, insist upon the 
equal importance of the work of science and the work of philosophy. 
Without the careful and laborious efforts of science, our modern 
cosmogony would have remained a thing of vague guesses and un- 
verified hypotheses, each giving way to a new guess and a new hy- 
pothesis; and without the complementary work of philosophy, the 
higher interests of man, and the systematic unity of the whole, would 
have fallen into irretrievable confusion: by the co-operation of both 
it is possible, as I believe, to find satisfaction at once for the intellect 
and the heart; to bring to science the reverential feeling of one who 
is tracing out the ordered system of a rational principle, and to in- 
fuse into philosophy that scrupulous regard for fact without which 
it becomes the plaything of fancy or the arbitrary construction of a 
mind that refuses to be loyal to truth, and imagines that all theories 
are equally true, and equally false; in other words, that truth is a 
fiction woven from the groundless hopes of men. It is difficult to 
understand how anyone, who has given the least attention to the 
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immense progress from the ancient to the modern conception of the 
cosmos, can continue to deny that, incomplete as our knowledge 1s, 
its process has not been a mere beating of the air, but an actual pene- 
tration into “the open secret” of the universe; and similarly, he has 
followed the history of philosophy to little purpose, who is not con- 
strained to acknowledge that the reflective thought of man has not 
been in vain, but has afforded more and more a rational ground for 
regarding the universe in which we live, and the spiritual interests of 
man, as the ever-clearer revelation of that Divine Reason which is 
the infinite and eternal principle of all that is and has been and will 
be. : 
JouHn WATSON. 
Queen’s University. 
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It would seem as if, for us Canadians, the fight against political 
impurity were one from which there is no prospect of early discharge, 
and yet if we are to realize our ideals of national life we must carry 
on the conflict in the hope of final victory. 

It is a disappointment and surprise to find 
the Minister of Finance unseated for corrup- 
tion. True, the bribery has been performed by his agents not by 
himself, although the question of personal complicity has not yet 
been decided by the courts. Few can believe that Mr. Fielding 
could have been guilty of this, and it would be a cause of profound 
regret if the case should be decided against him, but bribery by his 
agents has been the cause of his undoing. It would be unfair to 
hold a candidate responsible for the conduct of every heeler who 
may act on his behalf; and yet the candidate who is strongly 
opposed to every form of corruption should be able to impress his 
views upon his party supporters; so that we are forced to conclude 
that any member, and more particularly any minister of the Crown, 
who is unseated on account of bribery by his agents, has not been 
setting himself very sternly against political corruption. 

But, whatever may be the conduct or the fate of individual mem- 
bers, those of us who have the purity of government and the honour 
of the country at heart, whether we be inside or outside the field of 
party conflict, must do what we can to banish bribery and corrup- 
tion from our political life. No man is indispensable to his party, 
and no party is indispensable to the country, but purity is indispens- 
able whatever party may be in power. This has been asserted by 
the voice of the people most notably on two occasions, once when 
the late Sir John A. Macdonald was defeated because of the Pacific 
Railway scandal, and more recently when the Ross government in 
Ontario was defeated because of the popular conviction that it had 
permitted corrupt practices which it should have suppressed. It 
would be a hopeful sign if political corruption were more frequently 
punished and if the party that even permits and profits by it were 
condemned to suffer for it. But both parties seem equally culpable, 
and, if the opportunity is offered, or the occasion seems to require it, 
both appear to be equally prepared to buy their way to power. There 
are honourable men on each side in connection with the party man- 
agement, and there are honest and intelligent voters on each side — 


Political Impurity 
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who cannot be bribed, but between the two sides there is a corrupt 
and purchasable element that often decides the election, their vote 
being controlled by the party that can offer the highest price for it. 

Is there any way of deliverance from this state of affairs? Os 
those occasions when members or governments have been defeated 
on account of corruption their fate has been determined by the vote 
of those independent electors who preferred purity to party, those 
who, although having some general party affiliation, were prepared 
to oppose their party if cause were found in proven cases of corrup- 
tion. It is clear that if we had a sufficient proportion of such really 
independent electors they would cancel the purchasable vote and put 
the briber out of business. The need for such an element becomes 
all the greater with the growth of strong corporations, which may 
acquire undue influence with the government. Seemingly, there is 
nothing in this respect to choose between the two political parties, 
for each, when in opposition, charges the other with receiving funds 
from these great corporations to be used for corrupt purposes in 
elections. Those of us who have no personal experience of the 
working of the “machine” are forced to infer that each party, im 
thus accusing the other, speaks with some definite knowledge of the 
way in which such things are done. And yet, whatever the power 
of corporations or the readiness of governments to use their aid im 
elections, our public life would soon be purified if we had only a suffi- 
cient number of electors who were free from the shackles of party- 
ism, and who, while carefully and intelligently examining public 
questions, were true to their convictions and resolute in opposing 
any person or government guilty of corrupt practices. In the mean- 
time, however, the partisan who prides himself on being a “practical 
politician” smiles at the innocence of those of us who think we can 
put down bribery and corruption by detaching from their strict party 
connection a sufficient number to vote independently. 

Much might be done to improve things if in every election both 
parties were required to publish a sworn statement of their expenses, 
but it seems that, as yet, our legislators would themselves be unwill- 
ing to pass such a law. 

Is there any other means we can suggest, not as a substitute for 
the effort to secure independence in the electors but as a further aid 
to deliver us from political impurity? At present there are many 
honourable men on each side who contribute to election funds. They 
are aware that these funds are not all used for legitimate expenses, 
that the amount required for rent of halls, advertising, and other 
proper services is but a small proportion of the sums contributed, 
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and that while part is spent in the purchase of votes not a little re- 
mains in the pocket of the party agents. Might not the subscribers 
to the election funds be open to some reasonable appeal regarding the 
tse of their contributions? Might not many of them even be induced 
to withhold their aid from the ordinary election funds and to con- 
tribute, instead, to a fund that would be used for prosecuting and 
suppressing bribery, whether in their own party or in that opposed to 
them? Of course, if men are independent of party ties and not sub- 
scribers to party funds they may be the more willing to contribute 
for the suppression of electoral corruption, willing to give and to 
work as well as to vote for what they think best for the public weal. 
There is this great difference between their effort and that of those 
who create a reptile fund, from whatever source it may be drawn, 
that the former is entirely for legitimate and righteous purposes, 
aiming to cleanse and to keep clean the fountains of public opinion 
and of public life, while the latter is utterly reprehensible. But 
even the strong partisan, if he is not yet a partner in corrupt prac- 
tices, might be willing and anxious to secure the success of such an 
anti-bribery fund. 

One great difficulty that is felt by the opponents of corruption 
is the lack of funds for prosecuting cases even where partisan oppo- 
sition and “saw-offs” are overcome. If, however, in any constitu- 
ency a number of leading citizens from each political party were to 
unite in forming an anti-bribery fund to be used for prosecuting 
eases of corruption, such action would certainly have a wholesome 
effect in deterring the heeler from his nefarious practices. Both 
political parties profess to be anxious to put down bribery. None 
but the corrupt and purchasable element, and those who profit by it 
and who share its corruption, could wish the present state of 
things to continue. Many even of those who give largely to election 
funds, knowing the purposes to which they are applied, are most 
anxious for deliverance from what seems to them to have become a 
mecessity of our party system. They try to use the corrupt element 
but are often in reality its tool rather than its master. Instead of 
having any such association with it let them openly fight it, trusting 
rather to the integrity of the more honourable and intelligent men 
f&Among their opponents. Surely those who respect each other in 
business and in society, while differing on political issues, might 
resolutely unite in the effort to make our public life as pure as is our 
eommercial and our social life. It may be a long-drawn conflict, 
but, if democracy is to be triumphant and our free system of self- 
government a success, the fight for political purity must be waged 
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without ceasing. “Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” Yes, 
and a perpetual and watchful struggle is required to keep down the 
enemies of public purity as well as those of liberty. Indeed, these 
two are one, for the triumph of corruption means the infringement 
of freedom, and electoral bribery is treason against the common- 


wealth. 
D. M. Gorpon. 





.Since our last issue the crisis in France has become even more 
critical; the Pope has now spoken, and the result of his speech is 
simply to make the tension sharper and more painful. The Encyclical 
PT eT eee of August the tenth contains arguments and ex- 

hortations, but the real point of the document is 
ence found in the following sentences: “Therefore, af- 
ter having condemned this iniquitous law, we have inquired with the 
greatest care whether the articles of the said law would leave us any 
means of organizing life in France in such a way as to protect from 
injury the sacred principles on which Holy Church réposes. To this 
end, it appeared good to us both to take the counsel of the assembled 
and to prescribe for your general assembly the points which ought 
to be the principal objects of your deliberations. And now, know- 
ing your views as well as those of several cardinals, and after having 
maturely reflected and implored by the most fervent prayers the 
Father of Light, we see that we ought to confirm fully the almost 
unanimous decision of your assembly. It is for this reason that, 
with reference to the religious associations as the law establishes 
them, we decree that it is absolutely impossible for them to be admit- 
ted without a violation of the sacred rights pertaining to the very 
life of the Church.” 

This means that the head of the Roman Church rejects with 
stern decision the Separation Law as it now stands; or in other 
words, as a result of his judgment the claims of State and Church in 
France are diametrically opposed to each other. Nowhere in the 
world do the two forces of clericalism and laicism confront each 
other in such bitter opposition. There are no doubt great numbers 
of the people who are intensely loyal to the Roman Church, but the 
majority of the voters appear to regard politics as their religion and 
the Republic as their Church. No doubt the Pope has chosen his 
present position from a sense of duty, but he is certainly calling up- 
on his followers in France to face terrible conflicts and make great 
sacrifices. To the outsider it is difficult to see what the Church can 
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gain from this unqualified rejection of the proposed measure. The 
Tribune (London) says: “We hope that all the resources of diplo- 
macy will be exhausted to narrow this quarrel, but we do not think 
that of the two parties who will suffer from it, the State will suffer 
the more. The Church, we fancy, will have reason to recall the 
warning of the Archbishop of Rouen: ‘In France the intervention 
of the clergy in political affairs has always been fatal to the Church.’ 
The Spectator expresses a similar view in the following words: “We 
look to it, therefore, that while the civil power will ultimately be 
compelled to acknowledge that all efforts to bayonet a ghost are a 
little ridiculous, the Papacy will emerge from the struggle with a 
blunted sword and with an immense loss, as happened after the 
French Revolution, of material resources.” It is not with any plea- 
sure that thoughtful, temperate men in any country can think of such 
a conflict being pushed to its extremes. 

The Revue des Deux Mondes for 15th of June, questions whe- 
ther it can be said that the country has solemnly approved of the 
Law, since it has not yet felt its first effects. It goes on to state that 
the majority of the bishops were on the side of moderation, but that 
the next word was with the Pope, upon whom rested a tremendous 
responsibility. It was also stated by other journals at the time that 
the French Episcopate on May 31st declared in favour of the Asso- 
ciations cultuelles by a majority of 22 votes; that is, that while the 
principle of the Separation Law was condemned, the conditions of 
it were regarded as not altogether injurious. These statements 
should be compared with the references to the French bishops in 
the Encyclical. The contradiction cannot be reconciled, as there was 
no authorized report of the Bishops; now, however, the Bishops 
take their stand on the side of the Vatican; they evidently expect 
that the French Government will sooner or later submit to the de- 
mands of Rome. On the other side we have to note a fact which 1s 
not at all favourable to this view, namely, that lay opinion in France 
seems to be in strong opposition to Roman interference. 

“The attitude of the laity towards the Encyclical has been curi- 
ously illustrated by the conduct of the Consetls Généraux, those Pro- 
vincial Councils which in France represent naked public opinion. M. 
Combes was elected president in his department by 30 votes out of 
31, and in most other districts promoters of the Separation Law 
have received the same honour. At Lyons, that most Catholic of 
cities, a resolution demanding the strict enforcement of the law was 
carried by 15 votes to 6. At Chartres, Senator Labiche, who has 
been president for thirty-five years, was ejected for voting against 
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the law. And at Dijon the Council resolved that France could 
accept no injunctions from abroad, whether from a temporal or Spir- 
-itual Sovereign. The single exception was the Council of Maine-et- 
Loire, which sent to the Pope a respectful assurance of its fidelity. 
The laity of France, it is clear, whatever they may think of the Sep- 
aration Law in itself, are utterly hostile to Ultramontane dictation.” 
(The Spectator of August 25.) 

This subject has many sides and diverse elements will no doubt 
contribute to the final settlement, but the situation as it now stands 
is evidently a difficult one. Both parties to the controversy have 
gone so far that they cannot back down without loss of prestige. 
Many moderate Catholics are sorry that the Pope has felt obliged to 
meet the Government proposals with such a direct negation. The 
Minister for Public Worship declares that the maximum of conces- 
sion has already been made. It is always a sad thing when a con- 
siderable number of citizens are placed in such a position that the 
claims of Church and State are in direct opposition. As to the man- 
ner of handling the question, mistakes may have been made on both 
sides, but evidently there is a real difference in view as to the func- 
tion of the Church, and future development in this important con- 
troversy will be watched with great interest. For the peace and 
strength of France we trust that wisdom and moderation will find a 
fairly satisfactory way out of the present deadlock. 





The Church of England has at the present time another problem 
on hand besides the question of its relation to the Education Bill. 
In April of 1904 the Government of Mr. Balfour appointed a Royal 
Commission to enquire into illegalities said to 
be practised in the Church of England, and in 
June of the present year the report of this Com- 
mission appeared. The appearance of an elaborate document deal- 
ing with this burning question has of course provoked considerable 
discussion regarding the present condition of the Church of England. 
The appointment of such a commission by the government of the day 
mplied that something had to be done in a matter that had been cre- 
ating division for many years; the nature of this report makes that 
need all the greater, unless it has to be confessed that neither Parlia- 
ment nor the Bishops can deal with the difficulties that trouble the 
National Church. Many of those who discuss the question declare 
that something must be done, and yet admit that it is difficult to do 
anything without running the risk of disestablishment. Blackwood, 
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a journal whose conservatism is beyond suspicion, says: ‘We must 
all pray for unity. And the longer a settlement is delayed, the wider 
is the gap likely to become. By the permanent alienation of either 
of the two great middle parties the field would be left clear for dis- 
establishment.” This opinion is pretty generally accepted, but the 
next sentence would not command the same measure of assent: 
“Rome would profit largely by the event, and become in time the 
most powerful religious organization in this country.” The opinion 
of this journal, that because Romanism is about to be uprooted from 
Anglican soil, the Lords will the more easily be able to do their duty 
with regard to the Education Bill, is another story into which we 
eannot now enter. Mr. H. Paul tells us that “the unanimous report 
of the Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline is a document 
of such grave significance and interest that it must directly pro- 
duce legislation of some kind, and may ultimately lead to the dises- 
tablishment of the Church.” Canon Hensley Henson, a_ Broad 
Churchman, declares that “the fact that such men as the Commis- 
sioners have found themselves compelled by the exigencies of the 
actual situation to sign this report, indicates that the way is open for 
the first statesman who chooses to make his name by drafting and 
carrying through Parliament a Bill for the destruction of the Church 
of England as a National Church.” According to this view, the 
report, while condemning “the Ritualists,” is a victory for the Trac- 
tarian view of the Church. Lady Wimborne closes her article with 
the statement that “if Parliament cannot find means for maintaining 
law in the Church, its disestablishment and disendowment will speed- 
ily follow.” (Ntneteenth Century and After, August, 1906.) Opin- 
ions of this kind might be multiplied, but the present Parliament was 
not elected to deal with these questions and one can scarcely hope 
for immediate action. 

The Commissioners give a long list of irregularities, concern- 
ing which they make the statement that “they lie on the Romeward 
side of a line of deep cleavage between the Church of England and 
that of Rome,” and that “the only question that can arise as to them 
is not whether they can be sanctioned, but how they can most effec- 
tually be dealt with so as to be made to cease.” So the Ritualist is 
to cease from troubling, but the great question is how? How, when 
the Bishop of London refuses to visit a church for the purpose of 
eonfirmation and the reply of the clergyman is, ‘He’d better wait till 
he’s asked?” It is certainly a difficult situation, all the more difficult 
because one’cannot see from what quarter relief will come. A large 
part of the report deals with “significant” breaches of the law; or, 
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in other words, with the use of ceremonies which are symbolic of 
Roman doctrine. These amount to thirty-four, and a perusal of the 
list shows what a complicated question ritual can be when it becomes 
of supreme importance. For ourselves, being in some sense simple- 
minded, we must confess that the “Ritualist” has always been a puz- 
zle to us. We are inclined to say, the Romanist we know and the 
Protestant we know, but who are you? Here is a man who preaches 
to people the sacred authority of the Church, while he himself recog- 
nizes no authority. He repudiates the State and refuses to obey his 
bishop. He is in fact an ecclesiastical anarchist who imitates as 
closely as possible the ritual of Rome. It can scarcely be a matter 
of surprise that Protestants who respect a genuine Roman Catholic 
are tempted to despise the Ritualist. We trust that the Church of 
England will find peace, but salvation can scarcely come by prayer 
alone: rigorous action is evidently needed. 





The Education Bill now before the British Parliament has pass- 
ed the second reading of the House of Lords in substantially the 
same shape that it was introduced to the House of Commons. This, 
however, does not mean that the difficulties with 
regard to it are settled; in fact they are just 
beginning. In the meantime there is a space 
in which the Government will have time to consider the whole ques- 
tion, and the members of the House of Lords will be able to weigh 
the full measure of their responsibility. It is thought by some that 
the Government stood firm because they knew that they would have 
to accept amendments “in another place.” The truth of that opinion 
will soon be tested. Three questions then may be asked regarding 
the immediate future of this Bill. (1) Will the report on Ritualism 
in the Church of England have any real effect on the discussion? We 
think not, as the report simply presents in systematic form know- 
ledge that was already public property, and does not really show how 
the remedy is to be applied. (2) How is the situation affected by 
the recent judgment of the Court of Appeal? According to this 
judgment, the Act of 1902 does not compel the local authority to pay 
for denominational instruction. Those who worked up the Cocker- 
ton Case will now see that two can play at the legal game; once more 
the law as to elementary education is brought into a chaotic condi- 
tion by a judgment of the courts. The effect in this case is clearly 
ridiculous; since, if this judgment stands, the Non-conformist “pas- 
sive resister’ is legally justified, and the extreme Anglican in the 
person of Lord Hugh Cecil comes forward to advocate a new form 
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“of “passive resistance” which is said to be almost identical with the 
Irish “Plan of Campaign.” This absurd situation comes about be- 
cause the draughtsmen did their work badly; it is well-known what 
the intention of the Act was in this particular. It is not known whe- 
ther the Government will carry the appeal to the House of Lords 
‘or accept the judgment and modify their own Bill to meet the case; 
at present, one thing only is clear, viz., that from every point of view 
the situation is still more complicated. (3) Will the House of Lords 
be content with reasonable amendments, that is, amendments which 
simply amend and which do not destroy the character of the Bill? 
The Duke of Devonshire says that the House of Lords must show 
that there are better ways of dealing with the difficulties than those 
proposed in the Bill. Until they know how their efforts in this di- 
rection would be regarded by the other House “they would not be 
called upon to take the final and momentous decision which at some 
later period they might have to take and which might involve conse- 
quences far wider than any involved in connection with the present 
measure.” This looks like a veiled threat, and it certainly suggests 
the possibility of a constitutional crisis; we trust that this may be 
avoided and that a settlement of this question may be reached which 
will take it for some time out of the arena of party politics. We 
cannot say, however, that the outlook is very hopeful. If the House 
of Lords will be content to concentrate its efforts towards the Spec- 
tator’s five points, the basis of a working compromise may be reach- 
ed. This would make the Bill more acceptable to the supporters of 
denominational schools; on the other hand it would increase the 
opposition of Secularists and Nonconformists. The first step is with 
the House of Lords; then upon the Government will rest the respon- 
sibility of deciding whether the proposals are “reasonable” or 
“wrecking” amendments. We cannot discuss personal questions, 
but it may not be out of place to conclude with the statement that 
whether we agree with Mr. Birrel’s opinion or not, it is possible to 
recognize the fact that he has performed a difficult duty in a digni- 
fied, graceful and courteous manner. 





Church Union in Canada can scarcely be called a burning question ; 
some indeed are tempted to think that there is no real life in it or that 
it is mainly a movement among the ministers which has not taken any 

powerful hold upon the people. This is possibly an 
extreme view, but iet us see how matters stand at pre- 
sent. There is certainly no evidence of general enthus- 
iasm or widespread excitement relating to this matter, but there does 
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appear to be a calm conviction on the part of many representative 
ministers and laymen that organic union of the three churches nego- 
tiating may be possible within a reasonable time. Nowhere does 
there seem to be any expectation of immediate action; we are con- 
stantly reminded that a movement so great must be of slow growth, 
and that feverish haste would do harm instead of good. This being 
so it seems to us that the committees representing the three churches 
are going at a great speed, when, at this stage, they issue detailed 
-statements as to the proposed policy and doctrine. At the last Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church all that was really decided 
was that it would be an unwise and unfriendly act to drop the nego- 
tiations ; still it is probable that the majority were in favour of or- 
ganic union. The reports of the committees already referred to 
show at any rate that, in the opinion of their representatives, the 
three communions involved are not so very far apart in their theology 
and religious life. At this point the Bishop of Huron interposes 
with the claim that on account of previous conferences the Anglican 
community has the right to a share in the present movement. It seems 
then, that the era of the negotiations will be enlarged, and what the 
immediate consequences of such enlargement will be it is not easy to 
say. It is not possible in a brief note to enter into a discussion of 
the union movement, but we may be allowed to express the opinion 
that to broaden the issue in this fashion brings with it the danger of 
reducing the whole thing to a mere academic discussion. Ina recent 
report of the proceedings of the General Conference of the Metho- 
dist Church, we read that in case “there was not a ready response 
forthcoming from the Anglicans and Baptists, the original negotia- 
tions with the Congregationalists and Presbyterians would not be 
delayed.” Anglicans and Baptists will scarcely appreciate a sum- 
mary demand for a “ready response’’ from the leaders of a movement 
which has already assumed a fairly definite form. The position is 
certainly difficult: it would not be polite to decline to consider the 
claims of other churches, and yet the consideration of them may be 
fraught with danger to the movement as a whole. The friends of 
union in all churches might well ask themselves the question, whe- 
ther their hopes would not be the sooner realized by a modest scheme 
rather than by a plan so ambitious that it seems quite outside the 
realm of practical politics. To this point much discussion will no 
doubt be devoted during the coming year. 
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The Whitney Government’s rather frequent dismissal of Liberal 
office-holders, always of course for cause, and the celerity with which 
the most offensively partisan of these have been provided for by the 
Federal authorities, emphasizes the need of civil ser- 
vice reform. The province has no civil service exam- 
ination. The administration of the Dominion Civil 
Service Act is a farce. The examinations are childishly simple and 
the passing of them does not guarantee the candidate either appoint- 
ment or promotion, as indeed considering the character of the exam- 
ination it should not. To have passed the examination is a very 
short step towards securing a government position. Far more im- 
portant is the “pull” one is able to exert on the government. Many 
of the most important places in the public service are not subject to 
the Act at all. It may not be generally known, so accustomed are 
Canadians to plume themselves on their moral superiority to the 
Americans, that Canada is disgracefully, barbarously behind the 
United States in this respect. Some fifty thousand Federal appoint- 
ments in the United States are taken entirely out of the hands of the 
politicians and based strictly on high-standard competitive examina- 
tion. We should not lose a moment in trying to overtake our neigh- 
bour in this respect. We should go further and take every place 
from top to bottom out of the hands of the politicians who, both at 
Ottawa and Toronto, have shown themselves so unworthy of being 
trusted with the power. We should adopt with the least possible 
delay a high-grade examination qualifying both for Federal and Pro- 
vincial appointments. With the power of appointment or recom- 
mendation taken out of his hands, much of the illegitimate influence 
of the politician would cease. Then, too, would disappear or under- 
go transformation that semi-corrupt portion of the electorate that 
are in politics with a view to getting places, and thus one consider- 


able step would be taken towards clearing the political field for larger 
men and measures. 
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The Liberal victory of 1896 in Federal and the Conservative 
victory of 1905 in provincial politics were to a very considerable ex- 
tent a victory of principles. A Conservative government in the one 
case and a Liberal in the other had grown 
arrogant and corrupt through long ten- 
ure of office. The people were discon- 
tented. The Opposition trimmed their sails to the rising breeze of 
popular indignation, and were carried triumphantly into power. 
Scarcely had they secured control of affairs before they found it 
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convenient to forget their ante-election pledges. Sir Wilfrid pro- 
mised tariff for revenue, reduced expenditure, electoral purity. His. 
friends, the manufacturers, and the corrupt element in his own party 
proved too strong for him. Customs’ collections have doubled, new 
and unnecessary offices and public works take care of the surplus re-. 
venue, while the public debt is swollen by the very policy of railway 
building which out of office the Liberals so condemned in the case 
of the Conservative Government and the C.P.R. Electoral purity is 
still apparently a pious hope. A similar process of disillusionment 
with Mr. Whitney has set in. He, too, finds it difficult or impossible 
to maintain his original high standards against the lower political 
standards of his friends. Liberal barnacles are being removed with 
rather sinister haste. A buoyant revenue due to the boom in New On-. 
tario mines and timber lands is the occasion for many new offices, 
superintendents of this, inspectors of that, commissioners of the 
other. All the out-of-office warnings against the extinction of reve-. 
nue through the exhaustion of forests, the danger of direct taxation. 
and the need of economy, are now forgotten. 

The worst of these disappointed hopes is the indifference and. 
scepticism on the one hand and the fruitless bewailing of official cor- 
ruption on the other that follow in their train. That public men 
should so soon betray the movement of moral indignation that car- 
ried them to power is, of course, to be deplored, but to become cyn- 
ically sceptical of all reform or weakly to deplore an evil that cannot 
be remedied, is only to confer immunity from punishment on poli- 
tical wrongdoing. The true moral of the situation is to find some. 
plan of making constant and regular the moral force that now 
works spasmodically and irregularly. For there certainly is a moral. 
force behind all great political turnovers. Beneath all the tricks and 
devices of the politicians there is always working an element of rea- 
son and conscience. The great heart of the people is at bottom 
sound. This unorganized public sentiment, at first powerless against. 
the political machine, at last becomes overwhelming and compels the 
machine to take account of it. The Opposition machine has here 
the advantage. It can promise everything and has nothing to pal- 
liate or excuse. It makes the popular cause its own and is carried 
triumphantly into power. The public, with jaunty optimism, think- 
ing all accomplished, settles back to its ordinary pursuits, while offi- 
cial corruption, transferring itself from the defeated to the victorious 
party, proceeds to recover its lost ground. The patriot’s duty is ob- 
viously not to amuse himself with cynical or melancholy reflections 
on the unfortunate tendency of a reforming opposition to become. 
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corrupt in office, but to keep the public conscience sensitive and en- 
lightened and to make its action on public men more powerful and 
more persistent. Take the tariff question for example. Every con- 
sumer is suffering from this iniquitous system, whether he knows it. 
or not. Neither political party has any intention of giving us relief. 
The manufacturers who best know the sources of their influence- 
with the politicians arrogantly assure us that the fiscal question is a. 
closed question, out of politics forever. A well conducted educa-. 
tional campaign would show both manufacturers and politicians whe- 
ther or not it is out of politics. And yet not a free trade pamphlet. 
or periodical is issued in Canada. Our deplorers of the existing 
state of things wish to get the name of friends of virtue cheaply. 
They are not willing to give of their time and substance in a disin-. 
terested and prolonged campaign against the injustice and fallacy 
of protection. 





The Manufacturers’ Association, recently in session at Winni- 
peg, make the old demand for a “‘leetle more protection” for the sake- 
of the farmers’ home market. They are disinterestedly desirous of 
inducing all sorts of manufacturing plants to- 
cross the line and establish themselves in Can- 
ada, specially mentioning Winnipeg, Saska- 
toon, Edmonton, Calgary, etc. There is nothing new either in the 
plea or the justification except the names of places where these new 
industries might be induced to locate, but if the manufacturers never 
grow tired of making the same demand and offering the same justi- 
fication, there is no reason why the QUARTERLY should get tired of 
referring to them. It is not necessary to discuss the disinterestedness. 
of the manufacturers’ expressed desire for more competition or to go: 
into the question of the value of the home market. The one is pretty 
obviously insincere, the fallacy of the other has been time and again 
exposed, but the manufacturers, like Mr. Chamberlain, do not reply 
to criticism. What perhaps should be pointed out is (1) that the 
manufacturers are not the creators of present prosperity in Canada. 
That is due to the extractive industries of farming, mining, lum- 
bering and fishing and to the influx of a vast number of new colo- 
nists, each of whom on the average brings into the country four or 
five hundred dollars of capital with which he at once begins to ex- 
tract more wealth from one or other of the great natural sources. 
This great influx of people and great productive effort, especially in 
the West, has given the manufacturer his home market; and it might 
be asked, by the way, if the manufacturer deserves consideration for 
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the home market which he says he provides for the farmer, does the 
farmer not deserve some consideration for the home market he un- 
doubtedly furnishes the manufacturer ? Protect the farmer, of course, 
the manufacturer says. But the farmer is the very man who cannot, 
except here and there, be protected, :the price of his cattle, cheese, 
eggs, butter, grain, being determined by the conditions of the world 
market. The only way the farmer can be rewarded for the home 
market he offers the manufacturer is to cheapen his supplies. It 
needs to be pointed out (2) that, of all classes, the manufacturers 
already share most generously in a prosperity which they have had 
the smallest hand in creating. There is no doubt a very widely diffus- 
ed material well-being in Canada at the present time. But no mer- 
chant, farmer or salaried person is so well off as the manufacturers. 
All are doing well and many are making fortunes. This they admit, 
but say that they must provide for the future. Well, let the lean 
year come before more protection is given. At present the manufac- 
turers take toll rather excessively from a prosperity that others have 
largely created. | 


JoHN MARSHALL. 
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‘THE METRIC SYSTEM.” 


F any justification is needed for the appearance of an article on 
the metric system in such a journal as QUEEN’S QUARTERLY, it is 
to be found in the facts that in many countries the metric system of 
weights and measures is compulsory by legal enactment—that there 
are several other countries where the system is legally permissible 
although not compulsory—that the advocates of the system are at 
the present time very active in their efforts, in both Great Britain 
and the United States, countries in which as yet it is only permiss- 
ible, to make the use of the metric system the only allowable usage— 
and that finally the time is presumably not far distant when the 
people of these countries will be called upon to decide as to whether, 
in their weighing and measuring they are to continue to use the 
good and well tried system of their forefathers, and the particular 
form of it in vogue to-day, or whether they must learn a new and 
so-called scientific system with new standards and new names. | 
The lands to which the eyes of the metricist are turned to-day, 
are the two great English speaking domains of Great Britain and 
her colonies and ‘the United States of America. Could the metricists 
only win these over to their side the triumph of their cause would 
be complete, and over the length and breadth of the civilized and 
commercial world such familiar words as inch, yard, pound, gallon 
&c., would in a generation or so have passed into oblivion, and no 
sound would be heard or known in the art of weighing and measur- 
ing excepting those belonging to the metric system. 

This may be what the future has in store for humanity; but 
when we consider the seriousness of such an outcome, an outcome 
from under whose influence and control it would difficult if not 
impossible to escape ever afterwards, it becomes necessary that we 
should take no leap in the dark, but that we should carefully and 
critically examine the metric system in regard to both its merits 
and its defects, before committing ourselves to its compulsory use 
for all time to come. 
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As far as one can judge, from hearing metricists express their 
Opinion of their own system, it is a system of excellencies only. 

But it is quite possible that the wish is father to the thought, and 
that they represent the metric system as being perfect because they 
vould like to believe it to be so and to get the general community 
to share in their belief. : 

Strenuous efforts have been made in Great Britain to get an 
act passed making the use of the metric system compulsory, and 
many of the British members of parliament were committed to it. 

But the act did not pass; and in the meantime those who where 
not willing that it should pass, seeing that it would probably pass 
in the near future if they remained passive in the midst of the great 
activity of their opponents, formed a strong and_ representative 
association called the “British Weights and Measures Association,” 
the purpose of which is to preserve, and, where practicable, to im- 
prove the present system of ° ‘tish weights and measures. And 
thus the conversatism of the British people, which has so often saved 
the nation from folly, now stands in the way of the forcible com- 
mitment of the people to a scheme of which they have no experience, 
and which, in some measure separates them from a considerable 
part of the education and habits of life of their earlier years, as well 
as from that which has been stored up for them by their forefathers. 

Something of the same kind has taken place in the United 
States, and in that country also there is a large organization de- 
signed to resist the compulsory introduction of the metric system, 
and also to assist in any improvement which may appear to be de- 
sirable and practicable in the current or British system. 

Canada, however, if I interpret matters aright, has taken or is 
about to take a very different course. The Canadian Government 
thought that it would be well to send a lecturer about and among 
the people to inform and enlighten them upon the merits of the 
metric system, as if they, the government, were prepared to intro- 
duce the system into common and commercial use aS soon as 
the people could be properly instructed as to its advantages and how 
to use it. Accordingly a professor from Toronto University was 
supplied with paraphernalia and commissioned to go from place 
to place amongst the people to instruct the educated and enlighten 
the ignorant, and to prepare them all, if possible, for the great 
change that was t~ come. . 

What Canada’ —_ + ~ ": by this movement, or why she takes 
so much pains and spen .1uch money to initiate it, it is difficult 
to understand. Does she desire to show to the other nations of the 
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world how advanced she is in modern ideas, by showing that she is 
ready to adopt any new thing which bears the name of progress 
whether such be its real character or not? Or does she by her 
action purpose to give a sop to France, the mother of the metric 
system, or to that portion of France which dwells within Canadian 
boundaries ? 

If Great Britain and the United States were to adopt the metric 
system it would be quite right and proper, nay it would be even 
necessary for Canada to do so. But it is scarcely possible that a 
people numbering but 6 millions should set the pace for upwards of 
120 millions. 

Well, the parliamentary lecturer came to our city and took 
up his parable and gave a description of the difficulties of com- 
mercial dealing many years ago when nearly every municipality had 
its own system of weights and measures. He told of the gradual 
merging of separate municipalities into one, and the assimilation and 
unification of their various commercial usages and of the increased 
facilities for exchange resulting therefrom. And owing to the 
tremendous increase in the trade and commerce of nations it -was 
becoming essential, indeed had become essential, that the varied 
systems of all nations should as speedily as possible be replaced 
by some one simple and orderly system. From any part of this 
statement we have no reason for dissenting, as there cannot be a 
shadow of doubt that one general system of weighing and measuring 
would be a considerable incentive to increased trade between dif- 
ferent nations, and in this way a benefit to the trader, if only the 
insurmountable tariff walls could be broken down. But we do 
_ dissent when he says that this general system should necessarily be 
the metric one. 

And why the metric one? Because, according to our lecturer, 
the use of the metric system is so widely spread, and the system 
is compulsory in so many countries that somewhere about four 
hundred millions of people are now employing it, and that a system 
which solely by its merits has recommended itself to so large a pro-- 
portion of the world’s population, must of necessity, in time become 
universal, and we might as well accept the inevitable now as at some 
future time. 

This is a very specious argument, and the statements which 
lead up to it may be taken as true if we modify them to some con- 
siderable extent, and make them with a number of reservations. 

In the first place, if we except France and Germany, tie re- 
maining nations, employing the metric system in their daily life, 
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do not figure to any great extent in the manufacturing and com- © 
mercial world, and are not therefore in a position to very materially 
influence the trade policy of the leading and more influential nations. 

In the second place the two largest manufacturing and com- 
mercial peoples in the world, Greater Britain and the United States, 
do not employ the metric system in their trade relations, and the 
population of Great Britain and her dependencies 1s alone about as 
great as that of all the countries in which the metric system is legally 
compulsory. 

And then we have somewhere about one hundred millions in 
the United States and their dependencies, not to speak of Russia 
which uses units of measure founded upon the British inch. Sothat 
the English speaking people and those ruled over and directed by 
English speaking people, far outnumber those upon whom the metric 
system has been thrust by force of law. 

Thirdly, there is not a country in the world, even amongst those 
in which the use of the metric system has been made compulsory, in 
which departures from the system are not in common use amongst 
what we may call the commoners of the people, and why? For one 
very radical reason, namely that the commoner has little or no use 
for fifths and tenths, but wants to divide his unit into halves and 
quarters. But, as every person acquainted with the metric system 
is aware, this system while allowing the unit to be divided into 
halves does nat easily admit of its being divided into quarters. Be- 
sides in many cases a third is a desirable division of the unit, but 
a division which is quite incompatible with a decimal system. And 
even in Paris itself the home and birth-place of the metric system 
one hears the term ‘a quarter of a kilogram’ ten times as often as 
he hears ‘ two hundred and fifty grams.’ 

To give some idea of the state of affairs in France to-day we 
may quote from two French manufacturers who have publicly ex- 
pressed their views. 

Paul Lamoitier of Roubaix, says:—“Ah! these Americans are 
not considerate of our feelings, and they are right. Weare as much 
in the anarchy of weights and measures for the textile industry as 
at the time of the Revolution, for we have the denier of Montpelier 
and of Milan for silk, with the aune as a unit of length. We still 
have the diverse standard of Roubaix, Fourmies, and Rheims for 
worsted, the mogque of Sedan, the livre, the quart and the sous of 
Elbeuf, the yard for linen, etc.” and Desire Chedville of Saint- 
Pierre-lez-Elbeuf said at the Paris Congress in 1900, “we hope no 
new burdens will be imposed on the (woollen) industry, but if we look 
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the facts in the face, we will find that notwithstanding the decree of 
1810, and in spite of the serious efforts put forth by the industrial 
societies of many districts, we still have the ancient units of weight 
and measure, and we scarcely comprehend each other when we 
talk of spinning at Rheims, Roubaix, Elbeuf, Sedan or Venice, 
where skeins measure 1420, 710, 3600 or 1500 metres (i.e. metric 
equivalents of old standards).” 

This is certainly not a very hopeful showing for the country 
which produced the metric system, and in which it has been the 
only legalized system for nearly a hundred years. And how can a 
person believe that the case would be any better were the metric 
system made compulsory in Great Britain and the United States, 
countries teeming with records which recognize the British units, 
and to which the metric system, with all that belongs to it, is foreign, 

It has been well said by Samuel S. Dale of Boston, Mass. 
“The attempt to introduce the metric system into France began 114 
years ago, when her industry and commerce were in a comparatively 
primitive condition. All the conditions were favorable to success 
because of the limited use of weights and measures. The attempt 
has failed there in spite of these favorable conditions and the forci- 
ble means adopted to make the French people use metric standards. 
In the face of this experience, how is it possible to change the 
weights and measures of English speaking people, who now number 
140 millions, as compared with 25 millions in France ‘in 1790; who 
inhabit or control 14 million square miles of the earth’s surface, 
as compared with 200 thousand miles covered by France in 1790; 
and who are the leaders in a highly developed and complicated sys- 
tem of industry and trade, as compared with the primitive condition 
in France when the metric system was established?” And yet some 
people think, or profess to think that it requires nothing but the 
pronunciation of the talismanic words “the metric system” to 
change the usages and ideas of the two greatest nations in the world. 

In the fourth place, it is doubtful if the metric system was ever 
introduced, or would be introduced into any country on account of 
its intrinsic merits as seen from the point of view of the masses. It 
was simply forced upon the people without their wishes in the 
matter being consulted, or their consent being asked. The scientists 
saw fit, rather hastily as some of us think, to adopt the metric sys- 
tem as their particular system of weights and measures—not all 
scientific men, but the majority of them and especially the chemists 
and physicists and having committed themselves to it, they appear 
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to be unable to rest until they have brought their fellow citizens 
under its sway. 

The system, although not essential, may be very convenient for 
these scientists who have the great majority of their important re- 
cords yet to make, but it must be remembered that the scientists 
number only a small part of the whole community, that they are in 
general neither manufacturers, nor producers, nor traders; that 
they are not largely interested in those records of the past which 
depend for their value upon the inviolability of the British stand- 
ards; and that they usually know little and often care less about the 
conveniences and usages of the great majority of the people who 
cannot enter into the spirit of their science. 

There can be no doubt about the importance of science as an 
element in our civilization and a potent force in the modern develop- 
ment of the world. But it is quite possible that past successes have 
somewhat turned the scientific head, and that the scientist may, to 
some extent and in certain connections, overrate his ability to regu- 
late the machinery of the industrial and commercial world without 
reference to historical connections. 

However this may be, it is not the agriculturist or the manu- 
facturer or the merchant, but it is the scientist who urges on the 
legislator, and the latter, knowing little of the merits of any system, 
and having confidence in the wisdom of his advisor, and being quite 
willing to be credited with the appearance, if not able to boast the 
reality of being truly scientific, is too often ready to impose upon the 
people some new and untried experiment without duly considering 
its effects, and as to what it may lead. 

Again, our lecturer took great pains to impress his audience 
with the importance of the metre as a unit of length by entering 
fully into details as to the labor and care that had been expended in 
forming the bar which is kept at the Bureau des Longitudes in 
Paris, and which is marked by two very fine lines or points whose 
distance apart is exactly one metre. He told us that some people 
objected to the metre because it was intended to be one ten-millionth 
part of the distance from the equator to the pole, measured along a 
meridian, and that it was not exactly what it was intended to be. 
And he went on to show that any such objection was hypercritical 
when we consider the difficulties of the case and the wonderful. 
closeness of the approximation. And he told us moreover that the 
French bar had become a standard for adjusting the English foot. 
But he did not tell us that the idea of taking the ten-millionth part 
of the distance from the equator to the pole as a standard of length 
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was a foolish one, inasmuch as we know that this distance would 
not be the same along different meridians. And he did not show 
us that any advantage whatsoever results from taking this particular 
measure as a unit, or that its adoption was anything more than a 
fanciful idea. Nor did he refer to the fact that any bar of constant 
length, whatever that length may be, would serve equally well with 
the French one by which to adjust any unit of length required. To 
do these things would not have served his purpose which was to 
magnify the importance of the metre in the minds of his audience. 

Now all this may be very interesting as a history of labors 
undertaken and of results achieved, but it is wholly irrelevant to the 
subject under discussion, which is as to whether the metric system 
is intrinsically worthy of being forced upon the English apeating 
peoples of the world. 

It matters not how much time and expense were lavished upon 
the bar in the Bureau des Longitudes; it does not matter as to 
whether it is the ten-millionth or eleven-millionth or any other mil- 
lionth of the meridional quadrant. What does matter, and very 
seriously, is that the metre is an anarchical and radical unit, incom- 
mensurable with all previous units, and therefore out of harmony 
with them. The metre as a standard of length cannot be shown to 
possess any advantages whatever over the inch or the foot or the 
yard. But these British units have been worked into the very tissue 
and fibre of the civilization and of the records of work done in 
Great Britain and the United States and Russia, and all other 
countries employing the British inch as a standard. 

The lands under British and American rule are surveyed and 
registered in acres, and the acre is a plot 8 rods by 20. In terms of 
the much lauded metre this would be expressed as 36.93 metres 
by 92.33 metres, and even then the expression would not be ac- 
curately correct. Fancy the incongruity of adopting a unit which 
would thus throw into interminable confusion all the most valuable 
and important measurement records of the past life and work and 
experience of the nation. And thus in spite of all its advocates 
can say on behalf of the metre, it is a foreign, an uncongenial, and 
an unadaptable unit for the English speaking peoples in their 
present advanced stage of development. 

And then again our lecturer endeavored to show how easy and 
unshocking it would be to change from the British to the metric 
system, an operation which would be practically unfelt and almost 
unknown by the masses of the people. Thus a boy is sent for a 
pound of sugar, the dealer gives him a half-kilogram, and _ the 
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mother says, “why we get more sugar for a pound than we were 
accustomed to,!’’ and that is practically all there would be about it. 

With numerous illustrations of this kind, and possibly counting 
upon the innocence and simplicity of his hearers in such matters, 
he undoubttfully felt that he had made a good cause for the metric 
system. But the lecturer probably presumed too much upon the 
credulity of his hearers. Very few would be likely to be deceived 
by such arguments and illustrations. To ask for a pound and get 
a half kilogram, or to ask for a ton and get 1000 kilograms is not 
the introduction of the metric system and has no definite relation 
thereto. The compulsory enforcement of the metric system would 
have results so far reaching as to effect every person in the land 
from the highest to the lowest. With the system made compulsory, 
the good efficient and distinctive monosyllabic words inch, foot, 
yard, mile, pint, quart, ounce, pound, &c., would be relegated to 
oblivion, never to be heard again in the English language except in 
connection with past history, and their places would be filled by 
such uncouth compound and polysyllabic terms as millimetre, centi- 
metre, decimetre, decametre, hectometre, kilometre, milligram, 
centilitre, hectolitre, &c., with millis and kilos and centis and hectos 
ad nauseani. 

Let any sensible unbiased man compare the Anglo-Saxon word 
inch with the compound Latin derivative centimetre, or mule with 
kilometre, or pint with hectolitre—the simple definite and distinct 
word which catches the ear or eye at once, is quickly heard and 
easily written, with the long mouthful of a compound which must 
be carefully heard and analysed to be completely understood and 
which it takes time to write—and he can’t fail to see the advantages 
of the British system over the French one. 

And finally we were told that if we wish to understand sci- 
ence we must learn the metric system, for that is the only system in 
which the records of science are kept, and that, owing to the large 
number of nations now committed to the metric system, its use is 
bound to become universal in the near future, and that we might as 
well accept the inevitable at once and with a good grace. 

As to the first of the statements it may be said that compara- 
tively few people care anything about science except as an amuse- 
ment or a pastime, and that they care nothing for the results of 
scientific investigation except in so far as these results may minister 
to their pleasures or their comforts. 

If the man of science wishes the general public to participate 
in his work and be interested in it, he must come to the public in- 
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stead of waiting for it to come to him; he must make his work 
acceptable to the public by putting his statements into such a form 
that they can be readily apprehended and understood. For the 
commoner can not be expected to learn the technical and foreign 
language of science in order to read intelligently the works written 
upon it. 

As for the second statement of our lecturer I cannot do better 
than quote from a recent British writer upon this subject :—‘When 
the metric advocates are beaten on all other points they invariably 
fall back on the sentimental idea of having one language for weights 
and measures throughout the world. They point out that 36 out 
of the 39 civilized nations have already adopted the metric system, 
and it is only common justice that the minority—British Empire, 
United States, and Russian Empire—should give way to the ma- 
jority. That looks very plausible, but what ot the relative im- 
portance of those countries. 

Taking those 36 nations in order of population, none of the 
first four have the population of Liverpool,. Lancashire has more 
inhabitants than any of the first 18. The total of the first 24 is 
only equal to the population of the United States. There is a larger 
population within 50 miles of Manchester Town Hall than in any 
one of the first 25 of those nations. The Russian Empire has a 
population equal to the whole of the first 28, and the British Empire 
alone has 4,000,000 more people than the first 34 added together. 
Counting the three against the 36, we have 567,000,000, against 
445,296,000, and the measures of those 567,000,000 are all based 
on the English inch. Looking at the question from the point of 
view of trade and commerce, the Anglo-Saxon race alone has a 
pre-eminence which makes the vaunted position of metre-users 
ridiculous.” 

But it may be asked, has the metric system no merits of any 
kind? Yes, it has one single merit, it is decimal in its construction. 
This makes computation with metric units comparatively easy; but 
the decimal system of division could equally well be applied to any 
unit whatever, and a decimal system of length measures based upon 
the British inch or foot would be in many ways superior to the 
metric one, provided it were supplied with short and simple names. 

Two great defects in the metric system are the foreign nature 
of its unit, and its list of uncouth and objectionable names, and the 
wonder is that English speaking people, when we consider the ex- 
tent of their dominions, their language, their long record of the past 
and their evident power of controlling the world, should be willing 
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to give up their own units and adopt a unit foreign to every nation, 
and a system of names which can never be acceptable to any great 
portion of the English speaking races. 

Besides a decimal system is not in all cases the most advan- 
tageous one. It is the best where mere computation is concerned; 
but in manufacture and commerce the most desirable and practic- 
able division of the unit seems to be into halves, quarters eighths, 
&c., and in circular or angular measurement into thirds and sixths 
also. 

The metric system as we have it now is only a part of a much 
more extensive and radical one from which a goodly portion was 
dropped years ago because it was found to be impracticable. 

The original framers of the system instituted a week of 10 
days, a month of three weeks, or 30 days, and thus in the very be- 
ginning they were compelled to depart from a purely decimal sys- 
tem because they could not bend the facts of the universe to their 
system. They also divided the circle into 400 grades, so that a 
right angle contained 100 grades, and the grade into 100 minutes 
&c. and they divided the day into 10 hours. But this craze for a 
decimal system proved the ruin of the scheme. For although legal 
terrorism was resorted to for about a year and a half, the people 
and especially the church would not receive a 10-day week, the 
masses refused to adopt a 10-hour day, and the astronomer and 
mariner continued to divide the circles into 360 degrees and to 
divide their degrees into 60 minutes each, because that was the 
simpler and more workable way. 

The institution of the week of 7 days, the division of the circle 
into 360 degrees, and the sexagesimal division of the degree has 
come down from the earliest civilization, and they still appear to 
suit the conveniences of humanity better than anything which has 
thus far been proposed as a substitute for them. 

In these it is impracticable to get along with divisions going by 
tens, and it is just possible that the importance of a decimal system 
of weights and measures may be overestimated by its advocates. 


N. F. DupulIs. 





“THE FAULTLESS PAINTER” 
1486-15209. 


HEN Robert Brown- 
ing wrote the poem 
of ‘‘Andrea del Sarto,” he 
focussed the _ existing 
knowledge of the painter 
into so comprehensive a 
view of his life and char- 
acter, that to ignore its 
standpoint and sympa- 
thetic treatment would be 
as obvious a literary omis- 
sion to-day, as to ignore 
Shakespeare when con- 
sidering the subject of any 
one of his plays. 

With Andrea as speaker 
and his wife as the heed- 
less and indifferent lis- 
tener, we have, in the 
dramatic monologue atext 
which aptly ‘‘points the 
moral and adorns the 
tale” of the artist’s life, 
and by the light of which 
we read with increased 
interest and meaning the 
pictured countenances of himself and his wife painted by An- 
drea, with unerring power and beauty, four hundred years before. 

The name Del Sarto has clung to Andrea in the same way as 
the names of trades pursued in the past have survived in many 
English surnames, although Andrea himself had no connection with 
sartorial work. His father was a tailor, the real name ‘“Vannucci,” 
and he was the “tailor’s Andrea.” 

An anecdote which may or may not be true, relates that the 
family once lived in Flanders, until, in a quarrel over the misfit 
of a coat, the tailor’s scissors became so effectual a weapon, that, to 
avoid the consequences, he fled to Florence where he resumed his 
former occupation. 
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At the immature age of seven, when the present-day child is 
only beginning his school-life, Andrea had ended it, having ac- 
quired of the three “Rs,” at most, two, reading and writing. Ap- 
prenticed, like Botticelli, to a goldsmith, the extraordinary ability 
of the child soon attracted the attention of an artist neighbor of 
kindly disposition, who took him from the workshop into the studio. 
Here, the rare powers of the boy developed so quickly, that he soon 
outstripped his teacher, who generously recommended him to Piero 
di Cosimo, then reputed to be one of Florence's best masters. 

Andrea’s artistic career was now fairly begun. Under Piero di 
Cosimo, the clever boy became such a skilled colourist and draughts- 
‘man, that his proud master declared “fifty years of experience could 
scarcely have given him greater grace and facility.” He seems 
to have been one of those rare products of nature, endowed from 
birth, not only with conceptions, but, what is still more wonderful, 
‘with the ready-born skill to carry them out. Like the gifted 
Mozart, what others acquired by patient labour, he did intuitively. 

A modern minor poet has raised the questioning thought, 


“T wonder if ever a sculptor wrought 

Till the cold stone echoed his ardent thought, 
Or ever a painter, with light and shade, 

The inmost dream of his heart portrayed.” 


Browning makes Andrea answer this with a conclusive affima- 
tive: 
“J can do with my pencil what I know, 
What I see, what at bottom of my heart 
I wish for, if I ever wish so deep— 
Do easily, too—when I say, perfectly, 
I do not boast, perhaps: 
At any rate ’tis easy, all of it! 
No sketches first, no studies, that’s long past: 
I do what many dream of all their lives, 
—Dream? strive to do, and agonize to do, 
And fail in doing.” 


During Andrea’s life-time the art of painting was in its fullest 
prime in Italy. Michael Angelo, the man of colossal ideas was in 
the zenith of his tame. Leonardo da Vinci, the man of many parts, 
was pursuing his varied callings as painter, sculptor, poet, musician, 
architect and engineer, and Raphael, “the divine painter,” was 
giving to the world his heaven-born creations. The Church had 
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bestowed its patronage on the arts, and through its protection nearly 
all the best examples of painting were to be found in the Convents, 
Monasteries and Churches. The walls and ceilings of cloisters, 
courts, halls and porches were lavishly decorated by the most 
famous artists, and many a High Altar had a masterpiece for its 
reredos. 

We may note, also, how thoroughly the old Byzantine manner 
had been superseded by the naturalistic tendency of the Renais- 
sance, and how the artist-mind had laid hold of and improved upon 
Giotto’s early gropings after truth. 

It was two centuries since the shepherd-boy had been found ° 
by Cimabue “tracing his idle fancies on the ground,” with a stone 
for pencil and his sheep for models. 

This simple action was prognostic of great results. To copy 
nature was a new idea. Even the Greeks had employed all their 
art in producing, not a copy of a natural form, but an ideal form 
which united all perfection. This they attained in the exquisite 
grace of such antiques as the Venus of Milo, but their aim was too 
ideal, too near Jove’s dwelling-place, “‘to enter in at lowly doors.” 

After centuries of degeneration, when even the Greek ideal was 
forgotten, the shepherd-boy’s unconscious action led the way, not 
back to the ideal world of the Greeks, but to the ever-fresh world 
of nature which had been lost sight of in an art, stilted, unnatural, 
and devoid of almost all resemblance to the human type. 

The birth of a new idea may seem, at the time, of small mo- 
ment. Its power to change the current of human thought, lies in 
its growth and development. The steam that lifted the lid of Watt's 
kettle now carries us with rapidity over land and sea. Galvani’s 
electric spark has been proved to be a “star of the first magnitude,” 
and Emerson’s ideal injunction, “hitch your waggon to a star,” 18 
being practically carried out today. 

Giotto’s idea, grown and developed, represented all the distin- 
guished names of the Italian Renaissance movement, a long line “in 
the artist-list enrolled” which culminated in the mighty genius of 
Michael Angelo, who, like Wagner in music, hardly found a medium 
great enough by which to express his stupendous ideas. 

Andrea’s development was now so rapid that he felt hampered 
by the eccentricities of his old master, Piero di Cosimo. 

With a few companions of like ambition he was assiduous in 
his study of the works of Michael Angelo, Leonardo, Massaccio, 
Ghirlandajo and others, who were represented by their famous car- 
toons and frescoes, in Santa Maria Novello, and other Churches 
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and Convents in Florence. Having a growing desire to be free, 
Andrea and a youth of like indep~rdence decided to open a studio 
of their own. The two were well known and liked amongst the 
artist-community—‘“‘good, modest, complaisant,” was the sum of 
character they bore. Soon they had important work to do. 

At the termination of Via Cavour there is still to be seen a 
ruined cloister with a colonnade of Corinthian pillars gruesomely 
decorated with skulls and crossbones. Time, war and vandalism 
have so thoroughly completed their task of destruction, that this is 
all that remains of the Church and Monastery of the Scalzo Bro- 
therhood. But in the little cloister, dim and almost obliterated in 
places, are the earliest frescoes of the youthful pair, done in mono- 
chrome, Andrea’s first contribution being the “Baptism of Christ.” 
His faultless drawing already shows fine and clear, with the mas- 
terly skill in fore-shortening and free-hand without measurement, 
for which he was famous. Only lately have the clositers been cov- 
ered in and the roof glazed, “but 400 years of time and weather 
have not been able to obliterate the idea of what those silvery gray 
outlines must have been when fresh from the hand of the artist.” 

From this time, his reputation was assured. Even in distant 
Rome, the far-famed Angelo (so the story goes) said to the youth- 
ful Raphael as he “was flaming out his thoughts upon a palace wall 
for Rome to see”: 


“Friend, there’s a certain sorry little scrub, 

Goes up and down our Florence, none cares how, 
Who, were he set to plan and execute 

As you are, pricked on by your popes and kings, 
Would bring the sweat into that brow of yours.” 


Close to the studio, which was the “rendez-vous” of a group 
of fellow-artists of like Bohemian tastes, was the convent and church 
of the Servites. The Sacristan hearing Andrea’s praises sounded 
on all sides, and wishing to secure the work of so promising an 
artist for the Church, pointed out the benefit that would accrue to 
him, if he completed certain frescoes already begun in the entrance- 
court. Seen by all who passed into the Church they would make 
so good an advertisement, that the artist could afford to give his 
work very cheaply—so the wily Sacristan said—and Andrea being 
unsuspicious and scarcely knowing his own value, finished five 
frescoes illustrating the life of St. Philip, at ten ‘scudi each! And 
afterwards by clever coaxing from the same artful source he added 
the famous “Adoration of the Magi” and the still more beautiful 
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“Nativity of the Virgin” for ninety-eight lire! These were done at 
intervals between 1510 and 1514, the first having been finished when 
he was but 23! 

The earliest-known easel picture, antedating the Scalzo and 
Servite frescoes, hangs to-day in the Uffizi Gallery. It shows the 
unmistakable signs of genius in the softness of colouring and cor- 
rectness of drawing, characteristics which, in maturer years, gained 
for Andrea the name of “The Faultless Painter.” 

‘We know not to what heights he might have risen, had not 
an influence, baneful and insiduous, crept into his life, appealing to 
the weak side of his nature and yet feeding his love of the beautiful, 
till swayed hither and thither by the capricious whims of a beautiful 
woman, it was only the God-given genius of the man, and his natu- 
rally guileless character, that saved him from sinking into the 
lowest depths of misery and ruin. The woman who thus beguiled 
the young painter was the wife of a hatter, of plebeian origin, little 
education, and no ideals, save those engendered by the conscious- 
ness of her own charms. 

The beauty-loving soul of the young artist was taken by storm, 
aud seeing nothing but the exquisite perfection of her face. he fel! 
a victim to her poisonous fascinations. The effect upon his art and 
character was immediately disastrous. His parents, who depended 
on him, were neglected, and his work to which he had applied him- 
self so conscientiously, languished under her weakening influence. 

After a sudden illness, the cap-maker died. Within a short 
time, Andrea absorbed by an infatuation which the weaker side of 
his nature was not able to overcome, married the widow, Lucrezia, 
an act which alienated him from his Avienie’s; and shadowed the 
growing brightness of his fame. 

The spiritual inspiration which Andrea so much needed was 
entirely lacking in this vain, wilful and selfish woman, yet in spite 
of his being but a tool in her hands, the spell of her physical beauty 
held him captive with a strange persistency to the very end. 

If no higher influence could have awakened his spiritual sense, 
then we must absolve Lucrezia from the “sin of omission” with 
which the centuries have charged her. But Browning’s keen insight 
into the human heart reads a different tale. Every soul, even the 
smallest, has its moments of reflection, “when the spirit’s true en- 
dowments stand out plainly from its false ones, and apprise it, if 
pursuing, or the right way or the wrong way, to its triumph or 
undoing.” In some such moment, the poet has given us the painter’s 
longing cry for inspiration from the one woman who had moved 
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his whole being, but who failed to give him the incentive his higher 
nature so much needed. 


Had the mouth there urged 

“God and the glory! never care for gain. 
The present by the future, what is that? 
Live for fame, side by side with Agnolo! 
Rafael is waiting : up to God, all three!’ 
I might have done it for vou. 


His self-abnegation is pathetic, when we considef his undying 
genius, alongside of the petty soul of the woman to whom even 
history denies the graces of either soul or mind. 

Vasari, the famous chronicler of the painters of this sera 
and a pupil of Andrea, writes from personal experience of the im- 
perious temper of Lucrezia, and of Andrea’s patient efforts to supply 
ner with money and satisfy her vanity and the claims of her many 

“amours.” The very pupils of the studio only remained with him 
because they realized that “in all Florence” there was no master like 
Del Sarto. 

When domestic life was being overburdened by the extrava- 
gance of his wife and the care of her people, and Andrea was per- 
haps seeing realities with clearer vision, emissaries arrived from 
the King of France with an invitation from that Monarch to enter 
his service. Some of Andrea’s pictures had found their way to 
France, and Francis, the First, an ardent patron of the arts, was 
attracted by the grace, finish and beauty of their composition. 

Persuaded by his friends to leave his wife in Florence, Andrea 
started with the King’s emissaries hoping soon to provide a home 
in France. It seemed an easy way out of his difficulties, and might 
have ended in honor and renown, but a factor in the case was Lu- 
crezia, and she had yet to be reckoned with. In the midst of the 
genial atmosphere of the court where he must have felt, once more, 
what it was to work in the sunshine of human sympathy, a summons 
came from Lucrezia. This time she played upon his pliable and 
simple nature by describing her days as spent in weeping for him, 
a ‘Marianna in the Moated Grange.” If the truth be told, she was” 
but feeling the need of Andrea’s money, not liking the limitations: 
to which she was forced, by his absence. But her credulous hus-. 
band wound in the coils of her “serpentining beauty, rounds on 
rounds.” and seeing nought but “the perfect brow and more than 
perfect mouth,” and hearing “the low voice, as a bird the fowler’s 
pipe,” followed to the snare. With a forgetfulness of the old 
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misery that we can hardly credit, the simple-hearted painter ob- 
tained leave to visit Florence for a few months, promising, with 
an oath upon the Bible, to return at the end of that time with his 
wife, and so prevent any future hindrance to his work. Plentifully 
supplied with money, and provided with a sumptuous wardrobe, 
Andrea left for Florence, entrusted with commissions to buy works 
of art, which he was to bring back to France. We can picture the 
home-coming of the artist, fresh from his triumphs at the French 
Court. How Lucrezia’s narrow soul would expand at the sight of 
his fine clothes, beautiful gifts and so much money! We can feel. 
very sure that Andrea would keep nothing from her, and that her 
beauty which had burned itself into his very soul, and which once. 
more he saw before him in the flesh, would so influence his whole 
being, that mind, heart, soul and body, all would be hers, to deal 
with as she liked. In the joy of their reunion, honor, fame and 
promises were forgotten, gifts were lavished on her and her family, 
and a piece of ground was bought, on which was built a house still 
to be seen by the modern sight-seer, in Florence. The money en- 
trusted to him by the King of France, to be expended on works of | 
art, is said, by Vasari, to have been used, also, at this time of reck- 
less expenditure, although no account of restitution demanded by 
the King has been found extant. However that may be, Lucrezia 
once more stood in the way. of her husband’s advancement, and with 
tears and protestations so worked on his susceptible nature, that 
the promise, given on his oath, to return to France, was broken, and 
his flickering ambition died out. 

History and time has softened the harsher lines of this picture: 
of defection, and a great pity fills our heart for the weakness that 
was combined with a heaven-born gift, never yet again bestowed: 
in like power. ‘Men will excuse me,” Browning puts into his mouth 
—and men have excused him. In after years when French court- 
tiers known to Andrea, came to Florence, the shame of his broken 
promise was like a sword-thrust in his side. 


“T dared not, do you know, leave home all day 
For fear of chancing on the Paris lords. 

The best is when they pass and look aside, 
But they speak sometimes; I must bear it all.” 


That he was not lost to honor is proved by his painting sundry 
pictures, with an intent to send them, as a peace-offering to the 
French King, but history has no record of their having been sent, 
or any account of the breach ever having been healed. Andrea 
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never again left Florence, except when the plague in 1523 drove 
him, for a few months, to a Convent in the neighborhood ,where he 
painted for the Nuns, his beautiful and almost tender ‘“Pieta,” and 
again when he went to Prato to execute a commission for a picture, 
which by a misunderstanding was never fulfilled. 

The portrait of our painter in the Uffizi Gallery belongs to this 
period of his life. The story of its execution runs thus :—Having 
just completed a picture in his studio, and having enough colours on 
his palette to begin another, he called Lucrezia to come and sit for 
her likeness, in order to show the world how little the years had 
changed her beautiful face. She refused, so placing a mirror be- 
fore him, Andrea painted his own likeness. It is interesting, though 
sad, to compare this face with the earlier one in the National Gal- 
lery, London. In the later one, the older face of the man has 
broadened and coarsened, and lost the look of fine purpose which 
the earlier one reveals. 

Throughout all the troublous times of Florence's history, An- 
drea’s complaisant nature was in nowise disturbed. While Michael 
Angelo worked in the fore-front of the political movement in Rome, 
directing defenses and carrying arms, Andrea went on, unmoved 
by events, painting the many orders which had crowded on him 
since his return from France. During the siege of Florence he was 
asked to paint the effigies of three traitor Captains. Probably if he 
had not been in want of money he might not have risked being 
called “Impicatti” or have practised the deception which he em- 
ployed. But it seems of a piece with Andrea’s personal timidity and 
forcelessness, that, ashamed of the work, he gave out that it would. 
be done by one of his scholars, while in reality he did it himself, 
under cover, by night. 

His last finished work was a Sebastian, which, Vasari says, 
could not be surpassed by the painter’s brush. This may or may not 
be true, as by unfortunate retouches its original character is hope- 
lessly lost. 

In August, 1529, the siege of Florence was raised, and the 
Spanish soldiery pouring into the town, brought with them, once 
more the dreaded plague. Andrea fell ill. His wife fled from him, 
or, some more charitable say, was persuaded to leave him by her 
devoted husband. Thus he met death, alone and uncared for, in 
January, 1530, at the age of forty-two. 

Just opposite his house was the Convent and Church of the 
Annunziata, from the “chapel-top” of which he and Lucrezia had 
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often heard “the bell clinking,” and ‘watched the last monk leave 
the garden,” “from behind the length of Convent wall.” 

Now the Scalzo Brothers, for whom he had painted his first 
great frescoes, were his last and only friends, performing the sad 
offices to the dead, and bearing the body to its last resting-place, at 
the foot of the High Altar of the Convent Chapel “‘across the way.” 

Thus ended the life of one whose work gives him a unique 
place among the famous men of the 15th century, the most glorious 
era of revived art. 

Lucrezia lived over forty years more. A story goes of how an 
artist copying Del Sarto’s “Nativity of the Virgin,” which Andrea 
had painted with more honor than profit for the wily Sacristan, 
was watched by an old woman, who, pointing out the handsome 
figure of a young girl, in the foreground of the picture, revealed 
herself to the astonished copyist as the original and the wife of Del 
Sarto. Regardless of her faithless wifehood, she was yet proud to 
be connected with the name of the “‘Faultless Painter”; this was in 
1569. In 1570 she died, “full of years,” but who shall say, “full of 
honours ?”’ 

Her face is known to all who know Andrea’s pictures. Scarcely 
a group is without the familiar features. We see her in her first 
youth, and in her maturer years. His Madonnas may almost be 
dated by the ageing of Lucrezia’s face. To the end, she remained 
his ideal of womanly loveliness. 

The life of Andrea was short and uneventful. Born in 1486, 
his first important work that remains is that of the faded frescoes, 
in the little ruined cloister of which we have already spoken, and 
which he did in conjunction with his early friend of the studio, 
Francia Bigio. It is before this and other frescoes that we stand 
astonished at the art of the man. They were done literally “al 
fresco,” rarely, if ever, retouched. The area of fresh plaster pre- 
pared for the day’s work is still discernible here and there on the 
walls, and we know that before the day was done, the surface was 
covered with fearless, rapid touches, unerring in outline and com- 
position. 

The real foundation of his art lay in the truth and accuracy of 
his drawing. Conscious of possessing this faculty in a rarer degree 
than others, he was conscious also that, notwithstanding this fatal 
facility, their souls saw what was closed to him. 

“Their works drop groundward, but themselves, I know, 
Reach many a time a heaven that’s shut to me 
Though they come back and cannot tell the world.” 
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There was one, Raphael, “the Divine,” who reached the heaven 
that was shut to Andrea and whose works revealed their  birth- 
place, but who failed to attain the faultlessness of Andrea's drawing. 


“Its body, so to speak; its soul is right, 
He means right—that, a child may understand. 
Still, what an arm! and I could alter it: 


Give the chalk here—quick, thus the line should go! 
Aye, but the soul! he’s Rafael!” 


But if Andrea missed the vision of ideal beauty, he read as 
from an open book the secret of reproducing Nature’s visible 
beauty. 

The truthful lines of his draperies are explained by the fact that 
he drew the nude figure first, which he clothed, so to speak, giving 
the folds their due curves and lines, according to the laws of Na- 
ture. An interesting illustration of this is to be seen in the nude 
figure of the Virgin, in the Uffizi Gallery, which was originally 
drawn for the “Assumption of the Virgin” now hanging in the Pitti 
Palace. 

The dainty heads of his children with their aureole of curls, as 
we know them in his beautiful and boyish St. John, the “Two Child- 
angels,” and the lovely babe of the “Madonna del Arpie” appeal to 
us by their exquisite delineation of child-nature. The “Two Child- 
Angels,” with their innocent air of absorbed interest, recall the busy 
little angel-boys in the predella of one of Correggio’s larger Altar 
paintings. 

The “St. Agnes” in Pisa is, perhaps, Andrea’s most spiritual 
work. It is one of four other saints in the choir of the Cathedral, 
and represents a girlish figure with an earnest face, which is not 
the face of Lucrezia. She seems to be intent upon heavenly sights 
or sounds, a look of the soul in her yearning,- upturned face, while 
a lamb, the symbol of her name, nestles by her side, suggesting her 
soul’s yearning for the “Lamb of God.” 

Andrea’s greatest gift lay in delineating things of sense, not 
things of imagination or sentiment. His groups are exquisitely 
composed, but lack the touch of tenderness, such as we see in Ra- 
phael’s “Madonna of the Chair,” where the motherly love is evinced 
in the closely-held figure of the child. But in his “St. Agnes” he 
has given us a vision of something higher. It almost seems as if, 
forgetting the things of sense, his soul had at last caught a glimpse 
of the spiritual and eternal. | 
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The “Madonna del Arpie,” named from the Harpies which 
decorate the Virgin’s pedestal is perhaps the best known of his oil 
paintings. It is one of such perfect grace and beauty, such delicacy 
of feature, form and colour, and such balance in the composition, 
that it may well stand as one of the best examples of his faultless 
art. The face of the Virgin is an idealized Lucrezia, in the full 
power of her youthful beauty, while that of St. Francis on the left 
is an idealized Andrea. It was painted in 1517 for the Nuns of St. 
Francis, who sold it to build a Church. Since 1795 it has hung in 
the Uffizi Gallery. A critic has written, “nothing can exceed the 
harmoniousness of the misty tone which bathes and almost oblite- 
rates the outlines. For fusion and transparent gaiety of colour, Del 
Sarto was never more remarkable.” In the richness of his colour- 
schemes Andrea more nearly approached the Venetian School of 
Tintoretto and Veronese. 

If the “Madonna del Arpie” is his masterpiece in oils, the 
“Madonna del Sacco” is perhaps his most famous fresco. It takes 
its name from the sack of corn against which Joseph leans. The 
composition is simple and impressive, containing only three figures 
—Joseph, Mary and the Child. The central figure of the Virgin 
forms pyramidal lines, which focus the eye and give to it the place 
of honor. In colour, design and masterly eecution, this is hardly 
excelled by any former work, although the voluminous folds of the 
Virgin’s draperies seem unnecessarily eccessive. 

In illustration of Andrea’s wonderful powers as a copyist a 
dispute arose in 1841, as to which was the original of the Raphael 
portrait of Pope Leo the Tenth—while still a Cardinal—the one in 
the Pitti or the one now in Naples. The history of the duplication 
is as follows: In 1523, Raphael, then being dead three years, the 
Duke of Mantua passed through Florence and so admired the work 
that the Pope ordered it to be sent to Mantua. But Ottaviano de 
Medici, objecting to this high-handed measure, secretly employed 
Andrea to make a copy, which so deceived the Duke, that, not till 
years after, was the duplicity pointed out by Vasari, who, reversing 
the picture, revealed the intertwined initials, A.V., Andrea Venucci. 

The massive figures of the ‘Charity of the Louvre,” or the 
warrior knights in the “Baptism of the Multitude” may suggest the 
influence of Michael Angelo or Albert Durer, and certain colour- 
blendings may recall Leonardo da Vinci, but these were only pass- 


ing phases of his earlier work, dropped when he came into his own 
kingdom of which he was absolute ruler. 
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It would be impossible to review the 200 pictures which have 
come from the brush of Andrea, many of which, scattered in dif- 
ferent countries, may still be seen. Some of them have found their 
way to England; Germany, Russia, Vienna, Paris and Spain have 
given him honourable places. But his native city, Florence, has 
still the largest share. There we see Andrea at his best, and can 
best appreciate the atmosphere of his life, which, 1n me midst of 
events which produced a Savonarola, and wrecked the destinies of 
great families, had no power to arouse his inherent timidity into 
stronger action, or stir his genius to higher ambition than that of 
supplying money for the domestic needs and personal vanities of 
Lucrezia. | 

We can never get away from the pathos surrounding his 
genius, which was untiring and grew in power, if not in spirit, as 
he advanced in years. Whether the “inward eye” of his soul would 
ever have caught the “light that never was on sea or land,” remains 


a question, yet the cry that Browning puts into his heart, cannot 
but find an echo in ours: 


“Had you (Lucrezia) but brought a mind! 
Some women do $0" ; : 

“given me soul 
We aight have risen to Rafael, I and you.” 


KATE DRUMMOND. 


ETHICAL ORGANIZATION IN CANADA. 


INCE the invitation was issued, by the Methodists and Presby- 
terians, lately co-operating with the Congregationalists in 
favour of a partial church union, asking the Anglicans and Baptists 
to join in taking counsel as to the part to be played in bringing 
about any possible unification of the Protestant churches in Canada, 
the question of church union, which was happily maturing into a 
consensus of some promise, has broken away, to a very sensible ex- 
tent, into a desultory enquiry as to what kind of union is wanted, 
rather than what kind of union is practicable. There is no getting 
away from the fact that the desirability of having some kind of a 
drawing together of the Protestant denominations in Canada per- 
meates every Protestant Christian congregation in the land, wher- 
ever the indifference of the pew and the inertia of the pulpit have 
not made a secondary matter of it or given it entirely the cold 
shoulder. And yet, how that drawing together, confessed to be so 
desirable by the majority of Protestant church-goers, is to be 
clothed with a binding administrative authority is a puzzle to us all, 
and to those, as much as to any, who have been pleading for delay 
in order to widen out the negotiations as far as possible. As things 
now stand, there seem to be three different pleadings. First, there 
is the hazy notion abroad that all that is possible is a non-organic, 
‘amotphous, easy-jointed co-operation—a kind of league of sym- 
pathies without uniformity—that may be taken as a conjectural 
starting-point of an evolution making for a final church union at 
some time or other, with freedom of elimination and absorption in 
its co-ordinations. Others would have an immediate federation of 
the churches, though they give us no more of a tlue to the inter- 
federal lines of government to keep the federation together, than do 
the advocates of a go-as-you-please Christian league of their pro- 
posed modes of government. And, lastly there are those who re- 
gret the interruption of the negotiations that had actually already 
reached a common ground of agreement, and who possibly include 
a majority of the union-supporters among the Methodists, Presby- 
terians, and Congregationalists, to whom there remains the opinion 
that a union that has in it the organic administrative lines of a 
united progress is the best and most lasting kind of union for them. 

The eternal ethical forces that make for righteousness do not 
seem to be getting in their work for the moment in our Canadian 
public life. The moral tone in our commercial relationships hardly 
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averages up-to the water-mark of a very ordinary respectable. Nay, 
in our political and trading methods alike, success is fast coming 
to have a morality of its own, with failure relegated to the sphere 
ef the immoralities. Cases have lately been brought to public 
notice, in which it was found a little difficult for the editorial mind, 
setting aside its partizanship, to discern what was right from what 
was wrong. To my knowledge, some of our most even-minded 
bankers and stock-brokers were puzzled to distinguish between the 
etiquette sanction of a trading conventionality and the unalterable 
sanction of a moral decree. And, surely, in view of what is taking 
place, the Church of Christ must either do something unusual, in 
the line of co-operative missionary effort, towards re-asserting 
and emphasizing in some constitutional way the principles of prac- 
tical Christian ethics, or honestly throw up its hands in despair, as 
some of our secular prophets are doing. | 

A seething of new populations from all parts has come in upon 
us to be toned down or up to some common standard of moral 
respectability. On these our Canadian political and commercial 
methods are having no better effect than they have been having 
on our earlier organized communities. And hence, it is seriously 
incumbent that the ethical correctives placed in the hands of the 
Christian Church should be made to quicken the ethical forces that 
make for righteousness and respectability, so that our common 
citizenship may get out of our pastoral energies and church organ- 
izations all that it can, to its own betterment morally. What a 
consummation it would therefore be, were our Protestant churches 
in Canada, or as many of them as possible, to be able to assure us 
that, from a closer amalgamation of executive data, there was a 
least possible loss of ethical energy in their moral and religious 
exploitations and congregational activities. Canada is a Christian 
country, with a fringe, I am afraid, of pagan degeneration in its 
indifferentism to the Christian faith and higher morality. Some- 
thing has to be done to keep Canada a Christian country in more 
than inname. This drifting towards the bad that is even now being 
called a good by the successful in politics and business, has to be 
checked. The belittling of practical morality in high places as a 
cloak to the getting of unwholesome wealth and influence, must be 
discouraged. And, whatever be the nature of the church union we 
are to have, Canada is not going to have it any too soon, whether it 
be wide or narrow in its inclusions. The very widest church union, 
loose in its constitutional bindings as it may be, would be better than 
no union; even if it be not as highly acceptable, as an enduring 
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organization, as the organic union which was lately, and is yet no 
doubt, under way as a maturing possibility among the Methodists, 
Presbyterians, and Congregationalists. Indeed, so necessary has 
some kind of united constitutional action become among our 
churches wherever union is consistent and convenient, that one is 
all but tempted to say of the man who would use his influence to 
bamboozle or otherwise impede the drawing together of our Protes- 
tant churches in Canada, for the co-operative combatting of the 
heedless tendencies of the time, that he may safely be accounted 
neither a very broad-minded Christian nor a very sound-hearted 
patriot. 

And should our present day commercialism, with its keen- 
edged gifts for detecting the folly of not getting the worth of one’s 
money, ever seek reprisal against the Protestant churches of Canada 
—poor business management placed vis a-vis decaying morality— 
they would not have far to go to find examples of paying two or 
three prices where one price would be sufficient. Whether true or 
false, the impression prevails that, were church co-operation and 
concentration of effort in evidence, instead of rivalry and wasteful 
competition, the funds of all the churches, within a union of even 
three or four, for home mission developments and church extension, 
would be more than ample to meet every contingency in keeping 
pace with colonization demands. It is well known that our church 
revenues are insufficient as they are on account of their being dis- 
bursed, for the most part, in duplicate or triplicate beyond what is 
absolutely necessary. Union of any kind that would obviate such a 
state of affairs is surely a desideratum to which there can be no 
antipathy. Indeed, when once it has been decreed constlio et animis 
what kind of union it will be possible for us to have, two primary 
tests will be demanded of it, namely a keen-witted conservation of 
fiscal energy as well as the very largest possible expenditure of 
ethical energy. 

The aggrandizement of Protestant churchism, as a balancing 
and clarifying of our Canadian secularisms, is no more of an un- 
seemly thing to think of or speculate upon, than the aggrandize- 
ment of Roman Catholic churchism. They are both legitimacies, 
even in face of the fiat, which could hardly have come from heaven, 
that our clergy should only be put on the footing of nominal citizens, 
with the right to vote still theirs, it is true, but deprived of the 
privilege of explaining either in the pulpit or out of it, the ratso- 
d’etre of their vote. It seems a little inconsistent for any one to 
urge, that while the devil is at large to make practiciens de mal on 
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all our election grounds, curé or minister should not be expected 
to interfere officially or non-officially. Yet such has come to be a 
kind of unwritten law at the instance of our politicians and parishes. 
The other day, in one of our Protestant church courts, the hue-and- 
cry was raised against a member by his own brethren for daring to 
lament publicly of immorality running riot in our Canadian politi- 
cal arena; and we all remember how the highest authority of the 
Roman Catholic organization was once appealed to on the quiet, 
to advise the priests of that communion to refrain from taking sides 
in party strivings for political ascendency, moral or immoral as the 
electioneering methods might be. Nor is it altogether a disappoint- 
ment to learn that such an unwritten law has been respected more 
in the breach than in the observance, at least on the part of the last 
mentioned church organization. It bears on the face of it an inter- 
ference with the liberty of the subject in the exercise of his unden- 
lable birthright, mock discretion and conventionality to the contrary 
notwithstanding. As things are, the politician, no more than the 
devil, has not had it all his own way. He has been forced, time and 
again, to make an obeissance to the Christian Church, being coerced 
into making secret consultation with it, or with the largest and most 
solidly united branch of it, in the exploitation of public affairs, to 
the end that the public peace might not be broken in upon, or for 
other cause. I know as well as any one can tell me, what dangerous 
ground this is to enter upon while writing on church union. What- 
ever may be said of its operations in a partizan spirit—and I am nbd 
partizan nor ever wish to be one—the Roman Catholic organization, 
as an ethical restraint on immorality, has a perfect right to all the 
influence it can secure from any legitimate quarter. And the same 
may be said of any Protestant church organization. Neither the 
one nor the other should remain handicapped in its acquiring of 
influence making for righteousness among our Canadian secular- 
tsms. The former is, happily for its strength, a solidly unified in- 
stitution, an organization that can take care of itself, with an undis- 
puted warrant behind it, while disciplining public or private 
obliquity of conduct. As such, it may be accused by the impotency 
of disunion around it, of looking well after number one. Bit, if 
that is not to be taken as a sign of administrative sagacity, it is at 
least an element of the allowable aggrandizement referred to above, 
—equally justified, as it may be, when it comes as a legacy from 
society to any unified Protestant churchism. 

And does not such a justification bring every friend and foe of 
union within our Christian Protestantism, to see how far church 
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union in any degree or under any consistent constitutional binding 
lines, is something which Protestant churchism should have, if it 
would come into possession of its full function, even as a numerical 
check to the waywardnesses in our maturing Canadian nationhood. 
Just think of it. Each denomination striving to hold its own, with 
little associate assistance to gain an ascendancy over a common 
usurpation of evil, but rather for an ascendancy over some rival 
struggling organization, to the devil’s engineering of our Canadian 
secularisms in his own way! And, find fault with the this-world- 
liness in such pleading, when read apart from the highest of all 
functions of a church organization—the furtherance of the Gospel 
as an emanation from God as one may in his one-eyed outcry against 
all clerical or church interference in secular affairs, the plain 
English of it cannot be hidden, whoever may be hurt for venturing 
to place it on open record. It is all very well to say and to keep 
repeating the saying, that a church organization has plenty to do to 
mind its own affairs, but, in my opinion, it has not enough to do, if 
it does not accept as its own affairs the task of endeavouring to 
eliminate every usurping phase of downright immorality in our 
secularisms. Let our clergymen abstain from voting if they will, 
for the sake of peace in their respective congregations. That is a 
matter between them and their congregations, or, by eliminating 
conscience, can be taken as a mere matter of convenience. But do 
not let any Protestant clergyman stand aloof from trying conclusions 
every time with the passion for wrong-doing that has come into our 
public affairs, to play havoc with the moral respectability of our 
communities east and west. And how, need it be asked, is the 
clergyman’s arm to be strengthened in his warring against the im- 
moralities of this time, even to neglect of many of the littlenesses 
of life that he has so often to pet? How may his whole manhood 
be strengthened but by giving him some show of independence, 
with a large influential church at his back? How can this best be 
done but by having a fuller organization and a churchism made 
strong and enduring, in and through the best form of church union 
possible, which is no mere makeshift,—by a united churchism, with 
consolidated resources of nerve and faith, of fiscal consolidation and 
administrative aggrandizement, with the influx and efflux of the 
blessing that is of God making for righteousness of itself, in the in- 
dividual or organization that labours for the uplifting of humanity 
to the utmost of his or its gifts. 

I doubt if it would be of service to any one to refer to those 
who have entered a protest against a partial organic union, or any 
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other kind of union, on the plea that there might possibly be more 
of a loss of ethical energy in alliance than out of it. This is no 
argument, but a mere opinion expressed in face of all argument. As 
I have said elsewhere in the Dominion Presbyterian, only the assur- 
ing gift of prophecy, with the inspiration of the soothsayer about it, 
can justify such harking back to the dogmatically negative. Were 
space at my disposal, I would willingly examine the genius of the 
proposals (1) in favour of a mere co-operative union without 
uniformity, and (2) in favour of a federal union. But the onus of 
mapping out an administrative constitution for such phases of union 
is with the enlarged Committee on Union; and it would be out of 
place to anticipate its decision as to the feasibility of either of these 
proposals being carried out. I have already passed an opinion on 
the merits of the findings of the Committee on the partial union, 
lately exploited by the Methodists, Presbyterians, and Congregation- 
alists. And this is what I have said, while trying to find logical 
footing for myself, if not for others. 

“The possible and the practicable in a minor proposal should 
not be stultified by the impossible and the impracticable in a wider 
proposal. The hint in the proposal for Maritime Union gave us 
our enduring wider confederation of Canadian provinces, just as 
the hint in this partial organic union among Methodists, Presby- 
terians and Congregationalists may pave the way for a general 
Protestant Christian union. But had the wider union involved in 
Confederation been found to be impossible and impracticable, the 
project of a Maritime Union would have had to be dealt with all the 
same. Our failure to secure what cannot be secured does not in- 
hibit us from securing what can be secured. One thing at a time 
is the key-note of a right progress. Unit to unit is the simplest 
problem in arithmetic, and whatever regrets have been uttered over 
the fact that only three of our Protestant denominations in Canada 
have been counselling themselves towards organic church union, 
these regrets ought not to be advanced against the virtue of any 
movement whatsoever in favour of church union. Units to units 
is all the more the easiest problem, when to all appearances it is the 
only possible one. The Anglican body has a problem of unification 
of its own to solve before it can represent itself as a unit waiting to 
be added to a unit within an organic union, as also have the Baptists. 
The Methodists and Presbyterians have already passed through the 
the process of self-unification and now present themselves to be add- 
ed as units to each other and to the united body of Congregational- 
ists.” 
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And yet there is no preconception in the above logical attitude 
that would prevent me from loyally accepting the findings of the 
enlarged Committee in favour of any wider union, seeing union is so 
necessary to the well-being of Canada. If church union is to be con- 
summated, we may be very sure that every member of the negotiat- 
ing churches cannot be expected to have his own way. Union 
means compromise, and if we are not prepared for that, we may as 
well give up all advocacy in its favour. 


J. M. Harper. 


NERO AND LUCAN: AN ARTIST TYRANT 
AND HIS VICTIM. 


(An tnaugural Address delivered at Queen’s University, Nov. 
5th, 1906.) 


ROM his death onward the name of Nerohas been synonymous 
with the uttermost abomination of wickedness. The ancient 
Christians recognized in him the Anti-Christ that was to appear, 
and modern historians have vied with one another in pouring 
opprobrium and execration upon his devoted head. Mr. Bernard 
Henderson in his interesting monograph on the emperor gives a 
choice collection of epithets, both English and French, applied by 
various writers to him: “the first in that long line of monsters who 
under the title of Czsars dishonoured humanity” ; ‘‘who has 
no equal in history, to whom no analogy may be found save in the 
pathological annals of the scaffold’; ‘Nero the Arch-Tyrant,” 
“vulgar, timid, and sanguinary,” “last and most detestable of the 
Cesarean family”; “vanitueux et grotesque . . . qui ne 
léguere a l’histoire ni une pensée ni une acte pour voiler un coin de 
ses infamies”; Nero the “scélerat, un tigre devenu fou,” the “tapa- 
geur nocturne”; “une créature absurde, mal faite, un produit in- 
congru de la nature.” ' Mr. Dill in his most recent book* is com- 
paratively mild when he speaks of Nero as “‘one of the worst men 
who ever occupied a throne.” Deluged with such a shower of mud 
as this, who could appear clean? Mr. Henderson attempts to purge 
the bespattered form with historical facts and to scrape the soiled 
garments with lenient generosity. He seems to succeed in remov- 
ing some of the smirches, but he is well aware that many of them 
are so deeply ingrained that nothing but a reckless and unscrupu- 
lous coating of whitewash could hide them from the eye. 
Suetonius is an arrant scandal-monger, whose gossip need not be 
taken too seriously, but it is not Suetonius that the shade of Nero 
has chiefly to thank for the aspersions cast upon his imperial mem- 
ory. Tacitus, whose history, in spite of all detractors, must be 
pronounced as honest in purpose as it is brilliant in execution, has 
pictured Nero as a monstrosity of evil, and subsequent generations 
have taken his account as they found it, have accepted it and 
formed their judgments from it. And indeed there can be no 


*“Roman Society from Nero to Marcus Aurelius.” 
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reasonable doubt that Tacitus has portrayed all too faithfully the 
last of the Julio-Claudian line as he appeared to the ordinary resi- 
dent at Rome. The man who could not only practise the most 
loathsome debaucheries but could compass the murder of his wife 
and his mother presents a picture which makes us avert our eyes 
in horror. On these subjects Tacitus has said what had to be 
said, and the less said on this occasion the better. But on the other 
hand we find that if we “think imperially” a very different scene 
presents itself. We see outside the ‘Eternal City’ contentment and 
good government, security to the uttermost bounds of Rome’s do- 
minion. If Rome herself had neither peace within her walls nor 
prosperity within her palaces, vigorous and salutary administration 
were the order of the day abroad. After the assassination of Nero 
there came an embassy from King Vologeses of Parthia to beg the 
Senate to hold Nero’s memory in honour. It is a pathetic incident, 
and it is significant. 

What does it all mean? Can Nero, the monster in Rome, be 
a good fairy in the provinces? The ordinances of Augustus will 
account for much of the subsequent good government, but not for 
all. We must needs admit at the very least that Nero could choose 
his provincial officials well. It is true that Tacitus says little on 
this subject, but Tacitus’ view is generally too much limited to the 
affairs of the capital. And in fairness to Nero (for he needs all 
that can be said in his favour) it must be admitted that Tacitus has 
the prejudices of the imperial senator, and in the latter part of 
Nero’s reign there was no love lost between the emperor and the 
senate; one of the greatest compliments he ever received was from 
a courtier who declared: “I hate you, Nero, because you are a 
senator.” It is probable that Tacitus’ account of Nero, as of Fi- 
berius, has been coloured by the point of view from which he 
wrote. 

But it is with Rome in the narrow sense —with the city itselfi— 
that we are here mainly concerned. The general impression which 
the state of the capital under Nero conveys is that it reflects the 
feverish and diseased condition of the emperor’s brain. Nero 
seems to have inherited a tinge of madness, at least of what in a 
humble individual is called madness, and in an emperor originality. 
He was madder and less clever than Alcibiades, but he reminds us 
often of that extraordinary person in his reckless, “impossible” 
behaviour. He was a freak of nature, quite unlike ordinary men— 
which was very fortunate for ordinary men. He showed the ten- 
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derest solicitude for the people rendered homeless and destitute by 
the great conflagration, but he thought little of impoverishing the 
state by his extravagance, and still less, perhaps, of murdering his 
wife or his mother. He is a strange enigma, but even his worst 
enemies must admit that the first five years of his reign were an era 
of effective administration, prosperity, and contentment, and go 
far to merit Trajan’s enthusiastic remark that there had never been 
such good government under any other emperor as during the 
famous Quinquennium Neronts. True, the counsels of Seneca and 
Burrus will account for much. They knew the nature of their 
pupil. There was something in his insane eyes, we may well 
imagine,—at any rate there was much in his conduct which warned 
them that they must not draw all the cords tight, that a certain 
indulgence of their master’s whims and caprice was the only way 
of influencing his conduct of the more important affairs of govern- 
ment. He might feast from midday to midnight, he might gamble 
to his heart’s content, staking large sums on each spot of the dice, 
he might take with him in all his journeys at least a thousand state- 
coaches drawn by mules shod with silver, he might bestow a palace 
or a country estate on a favourite musician or gladiator.* _He might 
engage in all kinds of wantonness and superfluity of naughtiness 
and might occasionally even murder a near relative. All these 
things he might do, but if he allowed himself to be guided by 
such trusty advisors as Seneca and Burrus, much might be for- 
given. And doubtless for the blessings of the Quinquennium 
Neronis Rome owed these two men a debt of gratitude. It must, 
however, be remembered that Seneca and Burrus could hardly have 
moulded the emperor’s public conduct if his own desires had taken 
an entirely different shape. Nero must have had a very real regard 
for the welfare of the Empire, and in spite of his wayward, uncon- 
scionable nature he has deserved a considerable meed of praise. 
But if that meed of praise has not been spEthcomibg 2 it is largely, 
we must admit, Nero’s own fault. 

The emperor had a passion for music and poetry. In music 
he probably reached a considerable proficiency, and in poetry he 
was doubtless as good as many of his contemporaries,—which is 
not saying much. He was stage-struck in early years, and “age 
could not wither nor custom stale” his histrionic propensities. He 
must needs present to Rome, to Italy, to Greece, the spectacle of 
an emperor performing in public with voice and lyre, singing, play- 


*Suet. Wervo, 30. 





From a bust in the Bntish Museum. 


The representations of Nero on busts and coins show several 
of their general characteristics are well brought out in the accompanying plate. 


differences, but some 
Sueto- 
nius tells us that the Emperor’s face was “handsome though not beautiful,” his eyes 
short-sighted, his neck thick-set, and his hair carefully arranged in tiers (tm gradues 
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formatam). The features of the British Muscum 
and are in wonderful accord with what we know of Nero's character. They have an 


intellectual, and even an aesthetic cast. Inherited haughtiness is unmistakably _ por- 
trayed. The underlip, however, is the most striking feature, and may well betoken a 
voluptuary with a strain of ruthless ferocity. On turning from the contemplation of 
such a portrait one involuntarily re-echoes Julius Cwsar’s words, “Such men are dan- 
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ing, and reciting his own poetry, and receiving first prizes for his 
efforts as a matter of course. The praises and honours heaped 
upon his artistic talents by an obsequious world did not improve 
matters, and the rather undignified vision of a performing emperor 
became familiar, and shocked the conservative aristocracy. 

In the domain of poetry Nero, like many other Romans of 
rank, tried his wings early, and his flights seem to have been exten- 
sive, if not lofty, and ranged from an epic poem on the evergreen. 
subject of Troy to an effusion in praise of Poppaea’s hair. Some 
said that he did not write all the poems given to the world under his 
name, but that may be a malicious fiction; yet he seems to have 
accepted improvements suggested by brother poets, whom he used 
to invite to dine with him. Eminent in this coterie was a young 
man named Marcus Annzus Lucanus. 

Lucan, as he is generally called, was born in the year 39 A.D. 
at Corduba (Cordova) in Spain. His father, M. Anneus Mela, 
was a Roman knight, and two of his uncles are known to fame; 
they are the great Seneca and M. Annzus Novatus, the Gallio of 
the Acts, the man who “cared for none of those things.” 

In the year after the birth of his son Annzeus Mela migrated 
to Rome, and there Lucan received the ordinary liberal education, 
ending with the rhetorical school and the philosophers. Among 
his teachers was the Stoic Cornutus, and considering this fact, as 
well as the fact that Seneca was his uncle, we need not be surprised 
at the conspicuous strain of Stoicism which pervades his work. It 
is easy to infer from his poems that Lucan must have been a great 
success at the school of the rhetor, “bringing down the house” with 
his dazzling declamation and striking sententiae (maxims, aphor- 
isms). We shall see later on how his rhetorical training exercises 
the greatest moulding influence upon his poetry. 

He completed his literary studies in Athens, and it was not long 
before Nero’s attention was drawn to him. Nero was rather less 
than two years older than Lucan, and similarity in age and in 
poetic leanings knit the two together. Each gave what he could,— 
Nero the questorship and augurship, and Lucan a poem in Nero’s 
praise called Laudes Neronis (A.D. 60). This eulogy is not now 
extant, but it was doubtless fulsome, and we can get some idea of 
its tone from the early part of Lucan’s poem on the Civil War, the 
first three books of which were published soon after. In Book I, 
after enumerating the terrible evils which civil war had inflicted 
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on Rome, he goes on to say that even for them the advent of 
Nero was a sufficient recompense: ' 


But if for Nero’s coming Heaven could find 

No other path, and if at such great price 
Kingdoms be given to gods, nor Jove himself 
Could rule the sky till giants were subdued, 
No more, ye gods, we murmur; even crimes 
And blackest infamies we cannot grudge 

For such reward. Let dread Pharsalia’s plains - 
Be filled with corpses, Roman blood be drained 
By Punic ghosts, and Munda’s battle-lines 

Clash in final strife; Perusia too 

May starve and perish, Mutina beset 

May travail sore, and fleets on Leucas’ cape 

Be shattered ; servile wars neath Aetna’s fires 
May rage tumultuous: yet, since ‘twas for thee 
Nero, to civil strife Rome owes a debt.” 


This is certainly fulsome and absurd enough, though not wholly 
unnatural in one who was at once a courtier and a personal friend. 
But the poet does not stop here, but goes on to say that when at last 
Nero betakes himself to the stars, whence he shall shine on Rome, 
he must be careful not to go too far to the north or to the south, lest 
the weight of his sublime majesty upset the balance of the firma- 
ment! 

But the links that bound Nero to the emperor were soon to be 
rudely snapped. Though Nero liked to make the light of his count- 
enance shine upon the devotees of the muses, his own motto was 
“first or nowhere.” Lucan became a dangerous rival, and with 
the hot-headedness of youth he seems to have been quite pleased 
to pose as such. We are told of several poems from his pen, in- 
cluding the inevitable attempt at a tragedy. He soon lost the 
imperial favour and friendship which he had enjoyed. 


“So thou, even as with voice sublime 
Thou singst of wars and comfortest 
The mighty dead, o’erwhelmed shalt be 
By frenzied despot’s foul behest.” ? 


There could be no question of the popularity of Lucan’s poetry, and 
when he not only began to show signs of pride and arrogance but 





11, 3345+. 
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actually—so it is said—with his Orpheus gained the prize over the 
emperor’s Niobe, the crisis could not be long delayed. The two 
rivals were at daggers drawn, both young and both plentifully 
endowed with the conceit which is so characteristic of literary men. 

Moreover Lucan was a republican in sympathies, and though 
he might tolerate the principate under a good emperor, or even, 
from motives of friendship, under a bad one, he was, we may sup- 
pose, heartily sick of Nero’s madly capricious behaviour. When 
Nero adopted the cowardly expedient of forbidding his rival to 
publish more verses, matters came to a crisis, and Lucan was ready 
to avail himself of any method of revenge, reasonable or unreason- 
able. 

His opportunity soon came. In 65 A.D. the so-called conspir- - 
acy of Piso came to a head. It was a rather disreputable plot 
hatched and supported by a motley collection of men and women 
who had grudges against Nero. The plan was to assasinate Nero 
in the circus and to establish a new government, though the con- 
spirators did not seem to be agreed as to the precise nature of the 
new arrangement. But information of the design leaked out, with 
the inevitable result. Nero appears in a very favourable light in 
the proceedings against the conspirators. In the panic and excite- 
ment caused by such a plot one would expect many of the innocent 
to suffer with the guilty, but there is ground for believing that not 
more than one innocent person suffered the penalty of death; and 
the emperor afterwards published the evidence given at the trials: 
The conspiracy was foolish and disastrous,—disastrous not only be- 
cause of the inevitable executions and banishments that followed it, 
but because it alienated Nero for ever from the senate, members of 
which had been prominent in the plot, and it turned him into the 
path of cruel and monstrous despotism. 

Seneca was probably implicated, Lucan certainly was. In a 
desperate effort to save his precious life he accused his own mother 
of complicity in the conspiracy. At least so we are told, and so 
people believe. For my part I cannot help cherishing with Merivale 
a strong doubt as to the truth of the story. Perhaps this is un- 
reasonable; perhaps the wish is father to the thought, but com- 
panionship held with Lucan in his works makes it difficult for me 
to believe that he was such an arrant coward and scoundrel as to 
bring his mother’s life into danger in order to save his own. Such 
stories have often been invented by the heads of political parties to 
bring discredit on fallen opponents. Anyhow the manner of his 
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death showed no weakly spirit. He opened his veins—following 
therein a favourite method of death among Romans of rank—and as 
his life ebbed away he recited with unfaltering voice some verses 
from his Epic—a passage dealing with a wounded soldier bleeding 
to death. The lines were perhaps III. 635-646, of which I shall 
presently attempt a translation. 

The only poem by Lucan which has come down to us is his 
Epic on the civil war between Caesar and Pompey. The title 
Pharsalia is often applied to it, but though convenient as a short 
designation it was‘’not, so far as known, used by the author, and 
moreover it gives a very inadequate idea of the subject of the work. 
As a matter of fact the title Pharsalia has arisen from a misinterpre- 
tation of a passage in the ninth book. The poem consists of ten 
books. The first book deals with the causes and the opening phases 
of the war as far as the departure from Rome of Pompey and his 
senatorial partisans. The story is continued in the remaining 
books ; in Book VII. the battle of Pharalia is described; in the fol- 
lowing book occurs the murder of Pompey in Egypt before the 
eyes of his wife and his son. The tenth book is unfinished; in it 
Caesar goes to Alexandria and places Cleopatra on the throne. In 
the course of a feast in her honour he is attacked by Achillas and 
various followers of the King. He occupies Pharos, and at the be- 
ginning of a new action the Epic abruptly breaks off. 

A poem in ten long books written by so young a man naturally 
excites one’s curiosity, and a poem whose author died young, and 
that by compulsory suicide, arouses still more interest. It is human 
nature to look at things so. The Pathétique symphony of Tschai- 
kowsky, may be—in fact is—a work of great merit, but there 
is no doubt that it owes much of the popular interest 
which it excites at the present day to the fact that the composer 
died—it is supposed by suicide—three weeks after conducting the 
first performance of it. Keats, with his large eyes filled with un- 
natural lustre as on the brink of the grave he sang of life and 
beauty, Chatterton, that hapless waif of genius, Sidney, the soldier- 
poet, cut off in early manhood on the field of Zutphen, have by the 
very tragedy of their lives drawn to their works the eyes of many 
who might otherwise have passed them by unheeded. Shelley. who 
also was destined to meet the fate of those whom the gods love, 
brackets Lucan with Sidney and Chatterton in his ever-marvellous 
Adonais. 
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The inheritors of unfulfilled renown 

Rose from their thrones, built beyond mortal thought 
Far in the unapparent. Chatterton 

Rose pale,—his solemn agony had not 

Yet faded from him; Sidney, as he fought 

And as he fell and as he lived and loved 

Sublimely mild, a spirit without spot, 

Arose; and Lucan, by his death approved: 

Oblivion as they rose shrank like a thing reproved. 


Shelley admired Lucan extravagantly, and is influenced by him in 
various ways. Ina letter of date Sept. 1815, he says “I have read 
the four first books of Lucan’s ‘“‘Pharsalia,” a poem, as it appears 
to me, of wonderful genius and transcending Vergil.” Again, 
Macaulay says “When I consider that Lucan died at twenty-six, 
I cannot help ranking him among the most extraordinary men that 
ever lived.” | 

These eulogies are penned by persons in the front rank of 
English writers, and however extravagant they may be, they are 
surely enough to show that Lucan is worth diligent study. Now 
hear the other side. Girard, in an interesting article in the Revue 
des deux Mondes for 1875, says that the words of Voltaire, “une 
gazette pleine de déclamattons,’ are only too applicable to the 
greater part of Lucan’s poem. Take again Quintilian: ardens et 
concittatus et sententus clarissimus et, ut dicam quod sentio, magis 
oratoribus quam poetts imtitandus: “glowing and vehement, and 
brilliant in his aphorisms, and—to express my real opinion—more 
to be imitated by orators than by poets.” 

It will be seen that both Quintilian and Girard lay stress 
on the declamatory or rhetorical nature of Lucan’s poetry, and there 
can be no doubt that this is its chief characteristic. | Everyone 
knows the important place which rhetoric took in the education of a 
Roman gentleman. Even under the Empire, when the free flow of 
political oratory was checked, the schools of the rhetores were 
abundantly frequented by young men and even, it would seem, by 
men who were no longer young.* These ardent students took great 
delight in displaying cleverness in the preparation of speeches on 
one side or the other in a fictitious and very absurd law-case or 
ethical dissertation, or in the composition of swasoriae (literally 
speeches of advice) on well-worn themes, recommending Sulla, for 
example, to retire into private life and enjoy a good sound sleep, 


*Juvenal is said to have practised declamation ad mediai f-re actatem. 
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or deliberating whether Cicero ought to burn his Phshppics if 
Antony offered him a free pardon for doing so. The art of utter- 
ing trenchant and telling sentences and of pouring forth vehement 
declamation was fostered by the rhetor’s school and the custom of 
public recitations. The same spirit extended to poetry and went 
far to ruin it. Imagination, the poet’s view of life and nature—all 
such things were apt to be ignored, and in their place declamatory 
torrents and wise or unwise saws held the field. 

Lucan, like Juvenal, is soaked through and through with the 
rhetorical spirit and manner. He is in a very real sense “an orator 
writing in verse.”* His subject was a fashionable one for such 
treatment at the time, and, as he doubtless saw, it offered abundant 
opportunities for impressing the audiences at public recitations. In 
fact the so-called Pharsalia bears clear enough traces of having been 
recited in parts to admiring audiences. It does not give a continu- 
ous narrative, but in certain books we have little else than long 
episodes which interrupt the development of the subject but would 
be very suitable for separate recitation. We have in the first book 
a picture of Gaul (lines 392-465) and an account of prodigies and 
expiatory sacrifices at the beginning of the war (I. 523-695). A 
few others among many such ‘episodes’ deal with the story of 
Antaeus (IV. 591-660), Thessaly (VI. 333-412), witches (VI. 438- 
569), the Syrtes (IX. 294-318), serpents (IX. 700-838), the Nile 
(X. 192-331). Such lengthy interruptions, though possibly effect- 
ive in themselves, interrupt the flow of the poem and are too 
obviously dragged in. 

I have spoken of the apophthegms or saws which were so at- 
tractive to the audiences at public recitations or declamations. In 
these sentcentiae Quintilian says that Lucan is clartsstimus. Few 
Latin authors have uttered more memorable sayings of this kind 
than Lucan. Juvenal is his chief poetical rival in this respect. 
Such sayings as 


Victrix causa deis placuit sed uicta Catoni— 
Nil actum credens dum quid superesset agendum— 
Nulla fides pietasque uiris, qui castra sequuntur,— 


these are memorable and cannot die, but it is dangerous in a poet 
to cultivate a taste for such things. I do not, however, thing om 
the whole that where Lucan has inserted such sententtae we are 
conscious of their being out of place. 


* Lucain doit etre considéré comme un rheteur qui écrit en vers. Lejay’s 
ed of Bk. I, Introd., p. XXVI. 
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Lucan’s faults are easily seen. They arise mostly from his 
training in declamation and from his youth, or from both together. 
He must needs talk big. Exuberance, extravagance, exaggeration, 
lapses of taste are of course characteristic of youth. The young 
student who is perfectly correct in everything he says and writes, 
who never inserts the least bit of “fluff” or frigid gag in his com- 
positions, is not likely to go far in the race of life. But it must be 
confessed that Lucan is sometimes too much for us. The loving 
way in which he dwells on horrors, the gusto with which he “piles 
on the agony,” often shocks or repels. Examples of this trait are 
frequent. We may here take as a specimen the lines which are 
perhaps those he recited when dying. 


That day beheld 
Fate’s hand upon the sea work wondrous deaths. 
Hurled on the vessel’s stern a grappling-hook 
Caught Lycidas and straightway in the depths 
Had plunged him, had not comrades dragged him back, 
Grasping his feet. Thus torn in twain he hangs, 
Nor tardy flows the blood as from a wound, 
But burst are all his veins, life’s stream takes course 
Through sundered limbs till by the waves cut off. 
Ne’er has another life thus slipped away 
Thro’ path so wide. The trunk’s extremity 
Yielded to death, but still the lungs and sides 
In stubborn struggle stayed the course of fate, 
And scarce did mastery win of every limb. 


Overloading and excess of detail, whether that detail be horrible 
or not, is one of the most marked characteristics of the poem. 

After the composition of the first three books came Lucan’s 
estrangement from Nero, which has influenced the remaining books 
mm more ways than one. Lucan hates civil war, though in the first 
book, as we have seen, he admits that it was worth while having 
had the horrors of such a struggle if Nero could not be obtained as 
emperor on any other terms. From the fourth book onwards while 
retaining his antipathy towards such unnatural strife he makes the 
Empire the chief object of his detestation. In the first three books 
civil war is attacked as being ruinous to the sway which Rome 
ought to wield over barbarian peoples; as Lejay says, “the senti- 
ments are patriotic and imperialistic.” From Book IV. onwards 
the Empire is assailed with vigour. 
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lus licet in iugulos nostros sibi fecerit ense 
Sulla potens Mariusque ferox et Cinna cruentus 
Caesareaeque domus series.* 


Although by cruel sword the sovereignity 
O’er all our lives the mighty Sulla gained, 
Fierce Marius likewise, Cinna, man of blood, 
And all the line of Caesars. 


Fugiens ciuile nefas redituraque numquam 
Libertas ultra Tigrim Rhenumque recessit,* 


Rushing from civil horrors, liberty 
Hath fled beyond the Tigris and the Rhine, 
Ne’er to return. 


The lines just quoted might be prefixed as a motto to the last 
part of the poem, for they express its main theme. 

A similar change to that just described is shown in Lucan’s 
attitude to the chief personages of the poem. At first he shows 
little or no preference for either Pompey or Caesar; if anything, he 
is favourable to Caesar. He does not scruple to criticise Pompey, 
charging him, for example, with vanity and even bloodthirstiness. 
But from the fourth book the point of view is changed. Caesar 
“becomes a sort of maniac who seeks to merit the hatred of his fel- 
low-citizens and would be very much annoyed if he were loved by 
them, a raving madman who excites himself without cause”; “a 
savage who rejoices to see rivers of blood flow,” and who likes to 
view “the mountains covered with dead and dying.” ° 

Pompey, on the other hand, becomes the lover and defender 
of liberty. True to the cause, he is cruelly buffeted by fortune, 
and at last perishes on Egypt’s shore, foully done to death by the 
treachery of Ptolemy. But he being dead yet speaketh; he will 
be worshipped as more than human by future generations. 

Thy rude Egyptian tomb 
Shall never dim thy lustre; temple’s pomp 
And golden shrine would meaner burial make. 
Fortune with thee entombed takes rank at last 
With heaven’s mightiest, and yon lonely stone 
Wave-beaten on the Libyan shore doth claim 


NIV 821 ff. 

2VII 432 f. 

‘Boissier, quoted by Lej ay, p. XXXIV. In VII, 786—824, where Cesar 
is represented as feasting eyes and heart on the sight of the Roman corpses 
which strewed Pharsalia’s field, Lucan is absurdly unfair to Casar. 

*cf. VITI-339 f. 
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More awe than victor’s altars. Ev’n as men 
Oft grudge their offerings to Tarpeian gods, 
Yet will to spot where thunderbolt hath struck 
Pay reverence due, thus blest thy fate shall prove. 
In that no towering marble pile hath risen 

To fix the gaze of aftertime; for soon 

Thy dust shall scattered be, thy tomb decay, 
And then no more shall proof be of thy death. 

A happier age shall come when he who points 
To that poor stone shall seem a guide foresworn, 
And Egypt’s vaunt of Magnus’ tomb be deemed 
False as when Cretan claims the tomb of Jove. 


But it is hard to make a hero of Pompey in an epic dealing 
with the last phases of his life. It may be generally true that “he 
who fights and runs away will live to fight another day,” but for a 
hero one prefers a man who thinks more of fighting and less of 
living. Pompey is not represented as a coward, far from it, but 
doubts and misgivings haunt him; he does not enter whole-heartedly 
into the contest. This is how he encourages his men before the 
battle which was to decide the fate not only of himself and Caesar 
but of the whole Roman world: 


The leader groaned, 

Ware of heaven’s wiles and of the fates’ intent 
To foil his purpose. “Be it so,” he cried; 
“If all desire it, if, surnamed the Great, 
Mere soldier must I be, not leader now, 
No more the fates I’l] bar: let fortune hurl 
All nations of the earth in one dread crash, 
For multitudes be this day’s sun the last. 

* * * ak 

Bravest is he 

Who present terrors meets with dauntless eye, 
Yet shames not to delay the evil time. 
But ’tis your will to trust our happy state 
To fortune’s fickle hands, the world commit 
To war’s arbitrament. Your leader now 
Must fight, whate’er the issue prove. Yet once, 
Iortune, to me Rome’s weal thou did’st entrust: 
Receive it greatet, in the blind mellay 
Vouchsafe to guard it. War shall neither shame 
Nor glory be to Magnus. Thy base vows 
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Have won thee, Caesar, favour of the gods. 

We fight! What crime, what evils shall this day 
Hurl on the nations! Kingdoms prone shall lie, 
And Roman blood shall swell Enipeus’ stream. 

I would the foremost spear-cast—if so be 

The cause might still survive—would strike this head; 
No greater joy would victory bring to me. 

The battle o’er, this day shall Pompey’s name 

Or hatred win or pity from the world. 

For conquered shall the cruellest fate be sealed, 
For victor waits the brand of impious crime.” ? 


Fine words these to address to “soldiers burning for the fray!’ 
But we find, I think, at the beginning of the passage just quoted 
some words which explain much in Lucan’s presentation of 
Pompey. Fate was bearing down heavily upon him, and he felt 
it. The gods seemed to be plotting his ruin. We have the pathetic 
spectacle of the downfall of a man at whose nod the world had 
trembled, and the spectacle is all the more pathetic inasmuch as he 
feels that he cannot help himself. Like Vergil’s Aeneas, he is in 
the hands of a constraining fate, but his fate does not lead him to 
a promised land and the foundation of a mighty world-power ; it 
leads him on to defeat, disgrace, and death. There is here the 
material of a powerful tragedy. A dramatist such as Aeschylus 
might have traced with masterly hand the working of Nemesis 
in ruining a man who had boastfully worn the title of “Pompey the 
Great,” who had risen to highest honours and acted presumptuously 
as one not bound by the laws that bound his fellow-mortals. All 
this I repeat, would serve as the subject of a great tragedy; but it 
may well be doubted if a long epic poem can retain the admiring 
interest of the reader in a man who is continually being dragged, 
only half-resisting, from his position of eminence by a masterful 
genius, who is in many ways more of a man than the hero of the 
poem. That Lucan retains so much of our interest is greatly to 
his credit, but it is inevitable that such a performance should have 
some of the demerits of a tour de force. Enthusiasm, however, can 
work wonders, and enthusiasm for Pompey is with Lucan to the 
end. The following lines from the passage dealing with Pompey’s 
murder are as significant as they are pathetic: 


~AVIL 85-90, 105-123. 
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While all around the blows of cruel steel 

Fell loud upon him, yet had they no power 

To mar that reverend grace of form divine; 

Still on his face dwelt wrath against the gods; 
Naught changed in death his mien or countenance.’ 


“Wrath against the gods” is a skilful touch. Pompey has 
endured much, he has apparently been the puppet and sport of the 
gods, and now when the final blow has come the whole tragedy of 
his later life flashes across his brain, and though earthly things are 
becoming dim his eye and brow lose nothing of their look of indig- 
nation at the ruthless cruelty of heaven. 

Lucan seems by all accounts to have made a very happy mar- 
riage, and perhaps it is this fact that makes his pictures of the 
mutual love and reverence of Pompey and Cornelia so simply and 
unaffectedly beautiful. Cornelia had been sent for safety to 
Mytilene in the island of Lesbos when the struggle with Caesar 
was at hand. There she had won the hearts of the native women. 


For her had wept? 
The Lesbian matrons she had left to join 
A victor husband: for she had won their love 
By kindly modesty and gracious mien 
Ere yet her lord was conquered, while as yet 
Their fortunes stood. 


After the battle of Pharsalia Pompey landed at Lesbos. 


Lo! the ship comes, her load of ills unknown, 
Thy worst of fears some messenger of woe, 
Some evil tidings of the battle-day ; 

Nay! it is he, thy husband in defeat: 

Fear then no more, but weep, nor waste the hour. 
He leaps to land; she marks the cruel doom 
Wrought by the gods upon him: pale and wan 
His weary features, by the hoary locks 

Shaded; the dust of travel on his garb. 

Dark on her soul a night of anguish fell; 

Her trembling limbs no longer bore her frame: 
Scarce throbbed her heart, and prone on earth she lay 
Deceived in hope of death. The boat made fast, 


AVIIL 663-666. 
* This and the following passage I have ventured to quote (with some very 
slight changes) from Ridley’s excellent version. 
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- Pompeius treading the lone waste of sand 


Drew near; whom when Cornelia’s maidens saw, 
They stayed their weeping, yet with sights subdued 
Reproached the fates; and tried in vain to raise 
Their mistress’ form, till Magnus to his breast 
Drew her with cherishing arms; and at the touch 
Of soothing hands the life-blood to her veins 
Returned once more, and she could bear to look 
Upon his features. He forbad despair, 

Chiding her grief. ‘Not at the earliest blow 

By fortune dealt, inheritance of fame 

Bequeathed by noble fathers, should thy strength 
Thus fail and yield; renown shall yet be thine, 

To last through ages; not of laws decreed 

Nor conquests won; a gentler path to thee, 

As to thy sex, is given; thy husband’s woe. 

Let thine affection struggle with the fates, 

And in his misery love thy lord the more. 

I bring thee greater glory, for that gone 

Is all the pomp of lictors, gone the crowd 

Of faithful senators, and the band of kings; 

Now first Pompeius for himself alone 

*Tis time to love. Curb this unbounded grief; 
Grief while I breathe beseems not. O’er my tomb 
Weep out thy full, the final pledge of faith. 

Thou hast no loss, nor has the war destroyed 
‘Aught save my fortune. If for that thy grief, 
That was thy love.’ 


Roused by her husband’s words 
Yet scarcely could she raise her trembling limbs, 
Thus speaking through her sobs: ‘O hapless spouse, 
Ill-omened is thy wife: would she had wed 
Detested Caesar; at my nuptials twice 
A Fury has been bridesmaid; and the ghosts 
Of slaughtered Crassi, with avenging shades 
Brought by my wedlock to thy doomed camp 
A Parthian massacre. Twice my star has cursed 
The world, and peoples have been hurled to death 
In one red moment; and the gods through me 
Have left the better cause. O, hero mine, 
O mightiest husband, wedded to a wife 
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Unworthy! ’Twas through her that fortune gained 
The right to strike thee. Wherefore did I wed 
To bring thee misery? Mine, mine the guilt, 
Mine be the penalty. And that the wave 

May bear thee gently onwards, and the kings 
May keep their faith to thee, and all the earth 

Be ready to thy rule, me from thy side 

Cast to the billows. Rather had I died 

To bring thee victory; thy disasters thus, 

Thus expiate. And, crue] Julia, thee 

Who by this war hast vengeance on our vows, 
From thine abode I call: atonement find 

In this thy rival’s death, and spare at least 

Thy Magnus.’ Then into his arms she fell 
While all the concourse wept,—yea Magnus’ self, 
Who saw Thessalia’s field without a tear. 


The words “simplicity and directness” are so hackneyed in 
literary criticism that one hesitates to use them; but surely the pas- 
sage just quoted shows both these qualities. Here we do not find the 
turgid rhetoric which fills the astonished air with what Horace 
- calls “bombastic mouthings and words a foot and-a-half long.” 
We do not even find much poetic ornament. Those people who 
deny the title of poetry to anything not full of a deranging frenzy, 
of a sort of delirium verborum, must look elsewhere for satisfaction 
—perhaps they will find it in Ennius, who declares that he is never 
a poet except when afflicted with gout! But Wordsworth tells us 
that poetry has a wider meaning, and Wordsworth, we may be sure, 
would have traced the soul of a poet in the simple words which 
I have quoted; so, I venture to think, would Tennyson. A pseudo- 
poet would have spoilt the episode through want of insight and 
sympathy. Pompey’s altered looks, the haggard, worn expression, 
the hoary hair of a man whom trouble has aged years in a few 
months’ time—this it is that unnerves Cornelia. We should hardly 
expect this touch in a minor poet. Pompey raises his wife’s faint- 
ing form and tries to comfort her by hurried, almost broken words, 
using the first arguments that occur to his agitated mind; and when 
his efforts seem unavailing he attempts as a last resort to rouse 
her by gentle rebuke: “You did not then, love me for myself alone, 
but for my greatness.” All this speech of Pompey shows that 
Lucan had projected himself with a poet’s true sympathy into his 
hero’s very soul, and that he felt the whole situation. 
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And no less true to nature is Cornelia’s reply. After 
the first spasm of grief is over and tears bring some 
relief, womanlike she thinks only of her husband’s suffering. She 
is ready to reproach herself with being the cause of it all; gladly 
would she die if so she might retrieve his fortunes. And apart 
from its simplicity and fidelity to nature the passage is not without 
skilful touches which are of the substance and fibre of genuine 
poetry. When the fugitive Pompey comes to shore he “traverses,” 
says Lucan, “the empty sands.” The epithet “empty” (sacuas) 
is full of eloquence. The very sands of the sea-shore stretch to 
right and to left of him in dreary solitude. Even the sound of the 
line is full of a terrible sense of desolation: 

Litoribus lustrat uacuas Pompeius harenas. 

But people deny that Lucan is a poet. Mr. Mackail in his book 
on Latin literature admits that the poem on the civil war “in spite 
of its immaturity and bad taste, compels admiration by its elevation 
of thought and sustained brilliance of execution’; but he adds 
words which truly “damn with faint praise.” “Pure rhetoric,” he 
says, “has, perhaps, never come quite so near being poetry.” But 
I would fain hope that it will seem to some that this statement 
is too sweeping. ‘Rhetoric’ no doubt permeates the poem, for not 
only was Lucan guilty of “the atrocious crime of being a young 
man” but he was “cabined, cribbed and confined” by the limitations 
of contemporary literary convention. Had he lived longer he 
would probably have freed himself gradually from the prison-house: 
of fashion; this seems a just inference from many passages of the 
poem. And many even of these most “rhetorical” parts are full 
of a compelling force which carries us along on waves of lofty 
thought and vigorous diction, so that we hardly feel that they ought 
to be otherwise. Merivale declares, “The trumpet-tones of his 
scorn and admiration, after more than thirty years’ familiarity, still. 
thunder in my ears with startling intensity.” After all, as I 
have striven to show, Lucan if rhetorical is a rhetorical poet. More- 
over in the age of Nero, when vice was rampant, when temptations 
well-nigh irresistible surrounded on every side the young man of 
fortune and position, this poet stands forth eminent for the lofti- 
ness of his moral sentiments and the purity and high tone of the 
whole poem. Short though his life was, he has left behind him a 
“monument more enduring than brass,” and we may feel sure 
that in his heart of hearts he felt that 

“One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an age without a name.” 
W. B. ANDERSON.. 
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IRTH-RATE is influenced by various circumstances, the most 
important of which is the proportion of children borne by the 
number of women of child-bearing age to the whole population. 
The birth-rate is high in new countries, where there is always a 
larger percentage of young men and women of child-bearing age, 
than in old states, while in countries like England and France, 
women who have passed the child-bearing age are more numerous. 
But there are other causes, old age alone cannot explain, for ex- 
ample, the difference in birth-rate which exists between two nations 
equally ancient, with the same density of population and enjoying 
the same degree of civilization. 

Now, amongst European states the birth-rate of France is 
strikingly low. For 100 married women of child-bearing age, 
Prussia has a birth-rate of 29, England 26 and France merely 16. 
Within a hundred years, thanks to modern inventions, better means 
of transport by land and sea, the absence of periodical famines and 
severe epidemics, Europe has doubled her population, which in 
1898 was over 380,000,000 as compared with 175,000,000 in 1800 
Has the growth of France been in like proportion during that 
period? Look at the following figures. 

In 1789 France had a population of 26 sites inhabitants, 
Great Britain and Ireland 12, Russia 25, Germany 28, Austria 18. 
To-day France has 39 million, Great Britain 42, Austria 50, Ger- 
many 53, Russia 130. An increase for France of 13 millions only 
as compared with 30 for England, 120 for the Russian Empire, 25 
for the land of the Kaiser, 32 for Austria during the XIX century, 
is a palpable sign that the western Republic of Europe i is not keep- 
ing pace with her neighbours. 

It would appear however, from a recent article published in the 
Westminister Gazette, that population throughout Europe has of 
late years a tendency to decrease, except that of France which re- 
mains stationary. Taking a period of 7 years, the following figures 
are given: 


1876 1883 
United Kingdom. .34.8 per 1,000. .30.6 per 1,000 
Germany .. .. ...40.9 9 ” . 36.7 ” 
Austria .. .. ....40 ue . 36.2 me 


France .. .. ....22.6 7 2224 as 
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In the case of the United States, we find that in 1890 the birth- 
rate was only 26.68 per 1,000, the Southern and South Western 
States showing an average of 34 to 30.1, while the New-England 
and other Northern States have a natality inferior to that of France, 
ranging from 22.5, Oregon, down to 17.99, Maine. 

New, backward or poor states enjoy therefore, almost exclus- 
ively, an increase of population. Are we then to conclude that old, 
civilized and rich countries will have a stationary population or will 
see their birth-rate decrease as they advance towards a more com- 
plex state of civilization? Let us not answer too rashly, but rather 
by sifting a few more cases, find out what the nature of the law is 
which is operating here. 

It is claimed in the United States that the lowering of the 
birth-rate is confined to the upper classes. The tendency of women 
to imitate man by adopting his work, pleasures, costume and often 
his vices, is amongst the causes mentioned which unite to decrease 
of the birth-rate. Maternity, under such conditions, is a burden 
not to be assumed lightly, an inferiority against which the new 
emancipated woman must protect herself. But however true this 
may be of the United States, we all know that French women have 
not abandoned their sphere in such numbers as will account for the 
low birth-rate of their country. 

Are the French degenerating ? 

Not over erudite journalists tell us every day that the Latin 
races are decaying, and France, of course, is for them a Latin race. 
But the ethnic basis of the French is Celtic, with Iberian elements 
to the south of the Loire, Greek and Latin in the valley of the 
Rhone, German in the lower and middle east, Saxon from the Bel- 
gian frontier to the Seine, and Norman or Scandinavian in that 
recion whose boundaries are the Seine, the Loire, the river Maine 
to the end of the peninsula guarded by Cherbourg and the Channel. 
the purer Celtic race occupying Little Brittany. If the decrease 
is essentially connected with the Latin element, why have Saxon 
Picardy and Scandinavian Normandy the lowest birth-rate of all 
the French provinces and why has Italy, which is much more of a 
Latin country than France, a much higher birth-rate? 

A Frenchman is pretty much what an Englishman 1s—an 
amalgamation of a host of races, all of which have been more or less 
toned down—or up—to the one diapason. Ethnologists pretend 
that a mixed people, where the dolichocephalous and_ brachy- 
cephalous elements have mingled, is never as prolific, as a race with- 
out intermixture of foreign blood. But where is this absolute 
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purity of type to be found? In France as in Germany and England 
there are regions inhabited by a majority of the fair-haired oval- 
headed type and you may find also another type with dark hair, 
dark eyes and round head in some parts of Auvergne and on the 
Armorican peninsula, almost free from mixtures. Between these 
regions the people are more mixed in type. Yet we know that, 
with the ‘exception of Brittany, which is strongly brachycephalous 
in'the South and dolichocephalous in the North, the birth-rate is 
about the same everywhere. In short we are moving in a vicious 
circle when we are trying to explain the state of the a in 
Paste’ by ethnic arguments. 

' But France might suffer from degeneracy whether Latin or 
German, Celtic or Scandinavian, as one member of a family is ailing 
whilst the others enjoy the best of health. We admit it, but it is 
extremely difficult to know whether this so-called degeneracy is the 
outcome of an involuntary and physiological disease, or whether 
there are not voluntary causes for this phenomenon. 

One of the best ways of solving this problem is to make a com- 
parison between natality and masculinity. Families which limit 
voluntarily the number of their children prefer boys, and if the first 
child is a male, it often happens that the line is drawn then and 
there. It follows that where restraint is voluntary, masculinity 
must increase. Now, in France the males although on the decrease. 
for the last hundred years, still stand 107 to 100 girls ;* so that it 
would appear to be both the desire and the capacity for having 
many children which are diminishing, the first very fast and the 
second very slowly.** In some centres, it has been observed again, 
natality increases and yet population diminishes. The reason is 
that the increase in the birth-rate is due to an equivalent increase 
in drunkenness, vice and improvidence. Children of the female 
sex are then more numerous than the boys; the new born are ailing 
and weak, and consequently, the death-rate becomes high. But if 
the falling off in the rate of male births is not marked enough yet 
to indicate degeneracy, there exists another alarming symptom for 
France in the fact that childless homes are on an average of 1 out 
of every 10. Doctors explain this fact as a consequence of heredi- 
tary disorders due to high living, over-indulgence in liquors, wines, 
coffee, tea, violent sports, etc. *** 


ee 





*One report says 105 boys to 100 girls. 

**More males are born in the Country than in the Towns in spite of the fact 
that self-restraint is practiced to a greater degree in crowded cities than in 
Villages. 

***Barrenness is more frequent among upper classes in cities, such as New 
York and Paris, than in secondary towns. 
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Since we are investigating secondary causes with the under- 
standing that their effects can only be partial, let us add a few more 
facts to the above mentioned. It is generally admitted that the 
French are an intellectual nation and according to Spencer, intel- 
lectual activity is detrimental to generative power. Now although 
population cannot be noticeably affected by the incapacity of a few, 
yet we may say that an excess of intellectuality will physically 
weaken a nation which is too eagerly devoted to intellectual oc- 
cupations. 

Whatever may be said for or against all these theories regard- 
ing advanced civilization, high life and fast living, pure and mixed 
races, vice and animal depravity, intellectuality, the hard fact re- 
mains that the general health is not as good as it should be. We 
believe that the true cause of this phenomenon is to be found in 
the lessening of natural and social selectton, an evil which has been 
nursed for many centuries on the soil of France. 

Checks of all kinds to population may be classed as follows :— 

1. Moral restraint, | 
2. Vice and misery, 

3. Natural and social selection, 

4. Laws and customs. 

Let us consider each in its turn. 

The more intellectual a nation is, the greater is its desire to 
ascend in the social order. The same law applies to individuals. 
That aspiration for leisure and enjoyment is shown in the effort to 
avoid manual labour so characteristic of our days, and the demand 
for occupations of an intellectual, artistic or political nature. Once 
upon a time aristocracy alone was relieved of corporal and daily 
labour, a privilege to which it was entitled on account of its superior 
culture and by right of conquest, but since the Revolution, the 
highest positions are opened to al] classes; democracy has qualified 
for every one of them, and at the same time has developed virtues 
which once were not hers, namely, ambition and foresight, with 
their sequel, a tendency to sterility through self restraint. The 
common people finding themselves so well adapted to fill the places 
of their former masters, imitate them further in not burdening 
themselves with a family which would so materially diminish the 
sum of their joys and their love of display, while drawing heavily 
on the scant budget of our little bureaucrats. City life exercises 
a great fascination on farmers’ sons and daughters. Phylloxera 
and the silkworm’s disease have driven a good many people towards 
towns, where the births are gencrally low, but also compelled the 
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peasant through economy, to reduce the number of his children* 
That is not all. The workman is assuming daily a more hostile 
attitude towards his employer; he is more exacting, wanting a 
larger salary and shorter hours than formerly—hence a state of 
things which impedes very seriously industrial production, and 
works as much to the detriment of the workman as to that of the 
employer, with the natural consequence that both fear to have large 
families depending on such aleatory sources of revenue. The 
most serious consequences of the exodus from the country towards 
the cities, especially the large ones, are a higher death-rate, fewer 
marriages, lower birth-rate, more illegitimate births, more drunken- 
ness, more cases of lunacy and suicide. Add to these that the 
strenuous life of the upper classes, their craving for wealth, notor- 
iety, literary, artistic or political successes soon wear out the best 
constitutions. Among the lower classes excesses of all kinds, fre- 
quent strikes, shortage of work, poor food, bad lodgings account 
for many early deaths. On the other hand the well-to-do classes 
do not contribute their natural contingent to the population, because 
they do not wish to diminish their own share of pleasure and com- 
fort, nor expose their children to an inferior condition: with them 
egoism and altruism walk hand in hand, and thus the pursuit of 
comfort rather than the existence of misery seems to be the cause 
of the low birth-rate of the rich in France. Among the working 
classes in manufacturing centres where children will, after a while, 
be a source of revenue; in societies where a family community still 
exists ;** in countries where the parents do not have to provide for 
the establishment of their children or give them a dowry,*** pro- 
lificness has not yet totally disappeared, but, who could tell whether 
under changed conditions moral self-restraint would not be bound 
to expose itself? A French writer, Mr. Demolins, in his book— 
“Wherein lies*the superiority of the Anglo-Saxons’—shows that 
French children instead of relying upon themselves and building 
on their own initiative, expect everything from their parents and 
the traditional dowry. Unprepared to face the world, they natura- 
ly look for a quiet clerkship in a government office. To drive back 
scrimmaging crowds trying to force the doors of ministries and 
administrations the Government multiplies examinations, making 
the college courses so much longer and more expensive. No doubt 
one of the first causes of the depopulation is the situation created 
to the family by our modern social state. 

#35 out of 86 departments are actually losing population. 


** Brittany. 
“*"Canada, Quebec. 
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The French middle classes when not possessed of large means, 
must, if they will not derogate, give their son or daughter an edn- 
cation in keeping with their rank: this may amount to 10,000 or 
12,000 francs, an expense they can ill afford to repeat more than 
once or twice, and this estimate is very conservative. Five times 
that amount will be spent before a young man gets a commission 
in the army or the navy. The gentleman, the ambitious farmer and 
mechanic, as already seen, lack no argument to defend their attitude 
on the question of population, When “cadets,” the title of younger 
sons under the old regime, could be sent out to the colonies to pro- 
vide for themselves or were adopted by the king to fil! the ranks 
of his army or navy, families were at rest as far as the career of 
their numerous sons was concerned. Likewise, under the old sys- 
tem of trades and unions, the father was morally sure that his sons 
could make a living at his trade at home, or, at least, in the corpor- 
ation to which he belonged, and that he himself would be beyond 
the reach of want, with the pension to be drawn from the corpor- 
ation, in his old age. 

- Vice and misery are prolific breeders, still we put them down 
as checks to the ‘increase of population, because their offspring 
goes to enlarge the death-rate rather than the birth-rate. If any 
survive, they are constitutionally unfit and will do nothing but 
lower the vita] tone of the nation. In the case of France this can 
but accentuate the essential defects of her people, unstable will, lack 
of tenacity and persistence, through the superseding of the sanguine 
elements by the nervous. 

_ “But the most important factor to be considered in connection 
with our story of depopulation i is selection. 

France is indebted to catholicism for great blessings and we 
must add for some great evils. 

Writers and lecturers generally refrain from mentioning the 
clergy when touching on the subject which now occupies our at- 
tention. I may say that I have no scruple in dealing with that 
question before broad minded men, who are able to discriminate 
between theology and economics. A fact which must be consider- 
ed in dealing with this subject as economics is that there were up to 
last year in France at least 90,000 priests and 20,000 monks, lay 
brothers &c. and possibly 130,000 nuns, who all consider celibacy 
a superior virtue, and preach it as such. This influence must be 
counted as a considerable factor in the birth-rate of France Celi- 
bacy, we must keep in mind prevents the most religious, the most 
ardent, the most endowed with faith from leaving descendants, 
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so that catholicism may be said to kill in the bud the flower. and 
élite of its saints and idealists. What will be the result, after a 
few generations, of a selection where the only species under culti- 
vation are scepticism, indifference, unbelief, or enmity towards any 
form of religion?* Religion in the same way has also done its part 
in driving valuable elements of the French population of France be- 
yond her frontiers to raise the wital tone of other nations. 
The descendants of French Protestants in Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Holland, South Africa, America and especially England, 
easily number 3,000,000, and, what is of greater importance, they 
constitute in those countries the most progressive and most intelli- 
gent addition to their respective populations. | 

Has the state been any wiser than the Church in aiding 
social and natural selection? Alas! the very same _ mis- 
take was made by the Revolution, continued: by Napoleon 
and will perhaps be renewed to-morrow, if war _ should 
be declared. The Revolution guillotined thousands of men of 
intellect and refinement; the Empire strewed all the fields of battle 
of Europe with the dead bodies of the sound men of France. It 
has been reckoned that the first Empire killed at least 3,000,000 
chosen men, the pick of the nation, and the III. Napoleon 1,600,000. 
Surely 2,500,000 of these would have married; an equal number of 
women were unable to find husbands; if we take the present average 
of children—3 per family, and multiply it by that number of couples 
we reach the handsome figure of 7,500,000, an offspring that 
France can hardly hope to ever recover. 

We see here again that the fittest have been prevented from 
procreating to the profit of the puny, weak-eyed, deaf, lame, &c., as 
in the case of the advocates of celibacy to the profit of men and 
women of less sanguine temperament, as in the case of families 
which have acquired wealth by their intelligence, work, foresight, 
frugality, and which commit race suicide, while the national re- 
cruiting is left, in a great measure, to improvidence, stupidity, lazi- 
ness, drunkenness and misery. 

Finally bad laws and tyrannical customs must have something 
to do with so complex a question as that of depopulation. Bad laws 
indeed contribute for a large share in race suicide. The worst of 
these is the law of succession, which for over a hundred years, has 
systematically destroyed paternal authority, wrecked homes and 
weakened all family ties, especially among small landowners who 


_*What better explanation would a philosopher, not necessarily a materialist, 
desire of the present contest between Church and State in France. ? 
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form nearly one-half of the French population. A father is natur- 
ally afraid that after his death his estate will be cut up and scatter- 
ed in every direction. After a life of labour, a strong firm has been 
organized by some able merchant; at the death of the founder, the 
law steps in, compelling the family to sell and share amongst all 
the children alike the proceeds of the sale. If one of the children 
is not able to redeem the ancestral estate, it is torn to shreds or 
- passes into some other hands. What resource has a father against 
such a destruction of a life’s effort? To leave but one son, Rather 
than mutilate their estate or their field, both the gentleman and the 
peasant will choose to mutilate their family. Where there is no 
fear of division of property, large families often cease to be a 
dread, as in the case of fishermen, because the sea is open to all and 
because the boys soon add to the income of the family as cabin- 
boys, and the girls help to cure the fish on shore. 

Normandy, the richest province of France, where every man is 
a landowner, has the lowest birth-rate. It is not uncommon to read 
in the marriage contract of parties such an article as this: one child 
* * * no other need apply. 

In striking contrast with this present sterility of Normandy 
stands the splendid expansion of the Norman race in Canada. 
When in 1763 Canada became an English possession, the Canadians 
numbered 60,000. To-day they are 2,000,000 and more in Canada 
and over one million in the United States. 

The present French law of succcession is radically wrong, in 
as much as it interferes with the liberty one should have of making 
his will as he pleases. 

Let us again revert to the province of Quebec where the cus- 
toms of old France are still in honour. The same thrifty and indus- 
trious population, but living free from the nefarious Napoleonic 
law directed originally against large estates, but which has been 
instead a death blow to the small ones, attends to the same kind of 
occupations. In general, fathers leave nothing to their daughters, 
in Quebec; to provide for them, is a husband’s part; nothing to the 
sons who have received a liberal education. They may punish a 
disobedient or unnatural child by disinheriting it, or they may 
choose one of their sons, who seems to be more able to take up their 
business and give him everything. The consequence of this state 
of things is that Quebec boasts a birth-rate higher than any country, 
48 per 1000.* 


*Furthermore Quebec is a new country, with plenty of land, and the French 
Canadians on the whole are a moral people. With enlightenment they will be- 
came more provident and less prolific. We need not be divinely inspired to 
make that prophesy. 
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What is said of parcelling out of estates applies even more 
strongly to the division of capital. Capital is an enemy to popu- 
lation, for, the greater number of sharers, the smaller the share, 
and there is no more powerful motive to limit the number of heirs 
than this psychological one. 

Further, both city and country life have become more burden- 
some every year in France, not so much on account of direct tax- 
ation, but owing to indirect imposts, custom-dues, dues on sugar, 
dues on milk, door tax, carriage tax, window tax, furniture tax, &c., 
so that the addition of a child means an increase of all those charges 
in a certain proportion. Finally, the French military laws add their 
deleterious effects to the laws above mentioned: they cause the 
postponement of marriages until after the period when a young man 
is no longer liable to be snatched from his home to serve in the army 
or navy, that is to say up to 25 for the active forces, and up to 35 
for first reserve. In the mean time, the weak, the cripple stay at 
home and can get married, bringing to the world weaklings after 
their kind. But worse than this, the young soldier on his return 
from the cities, has lost his taste for rural occupations; the lazy 
life of the garrison has demoralized him; his ideas have changed, 
not for the better; his mind has become diseased, and possibly his 
body. | 

And to cap the climax, there exists in France a most obsolete 
and tyrannical law: the law of “opposition,” by which parents can 
prevent the marriage of their sons under the age of 25 and their 
daughters not of 21 years of age, without their full knowledge and 
consent. Strangers always wonder at that French custom of the 
marriage between young people who often do not know or care for 
each other, merely because the parents, in their wisdom, decided 
that it would be so. A magistrate or priest who would marry a 
couple without the parents’ consent is liable to be fined and imprison- 
ed, and besides the marriage is void. The greatest number of 
suicides in France according to official reports, occurs between the 
ages of 22 to 25, evidently thanks to the tremendous power left to 
parents to interfere with their children’s affections and future. For 
monetary considerations many heirs and heiresses marry to suit 
their parents, but such marriages seldom turn out well. Other 
children wait to marry till the death of their parents should make 
them free to follow their inclination. Others, who may choose to 
incur parental wrath, will marry after reaching the respective ages 
of 25 and 21, but not before serving on their parents or guardians 
three legal instruments called “respectful summons” at intervals 
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of three months, and three months later again, on presentation of 
the papers to the mayor, can at last be married. This red tape 
about marriages not only prevents many marriages, accounts for 
many suicides, drives hundreds to immoral or illegal associations, 
but abnormally raises the age at which people marry, and late mar- 
riages under the best of conditions cannot be as prolific as early 
unions.* 

Much more might, of course, be said with regard to the effect 
of depopulation on the political influence of France, the spreading 
of her literature, her foreign trade and the future ot her colonies; 
as a matter of curiosity, we might quote some of the means which 
are being devised to raise the child-rate—lighter taxes on large 
families—heavy assessments on bachelors and spinsters in lieu of 
“blood tax”—succession dues ascending from 1 per cent. when there 
are 4 children to 60 per cent. when a fortune is to be left to an only 
son—liberation from military service of all soldiers married and 
fathers of one child, after one year in the army—no enforcement 
of ruinous and foolish divisions of the land—simplified marriage 
laws—a compulsory minimum maintenance for parents to be pro- 
vided by their children on reaching a certain age etc., but these are 
questions not altogether relevant to the issue at hand, and we must 
refrain. 

Suffice it to say by way of conclusion that together with poor 
natural selection, the paramount cause of French depopulation is 
self-restraint, or more accurately—self interest— a motive guiding 
the Labrador fisherman to whom a large family of sons means 
plenty fish when he is no longer able to go to sea, as well as the 
French bourgeois who wants no twins “pour partager l’héritage.” 

J. M. Lanos. 
*This Oriental seclusion of girls and marrying by proxy, applies Mostly to 
the upper and middle classes; among the humbler order of French people, girls 
have quite as much liberty as they have in Canada, and just as frequently mis- 
its It is related of the great centenarian chemist Chevrent that on learning 


that his son, who was 70 and a member of the French Academy, had died, he 
remarked: I always said that the youngster could not live. 





SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


THE LOWEST TEMPERATURE YET OBTAINED. 


VERY important as well as interesting paper by the Russian 
physicist Olszewski in one of the recent numbers of Drude’s 
Annalen der Physsk, calls attention to the progress that has been 
made in low temperature experiments during the last few years. 
When it is remembered that absolute zero, or the lowest possible 
temperature, is —273°C. (about 460° below zero, Fahrenheit), 
Olszewski’s lowest temperature—271.3C. is seen to be a very short 
distance from the extreme of cold. But as the temperature gets 
lower the difficulties attending the experiments increase very rapid- 
ly, and in all probability in the conquest of the remaining two de- 
grees will. be enormous, even in comparison with the difficulties al- 
ready overcome. 

‘All of the known gases have now been liquified with the ingle 
exception of helium. It was in an attempt to liquify heliam that 
the above low temperature was reached. 

The modern method of producing very low temperatures is the 
“regenerative process” first used for extremely low temperatures 
by Linde. Application is made of the cooling which results from 
expansion of a gas under great pressure. The apparatus is ar- 
ranged so that the gas thus cooled is made to circulate around the 
unexpanded part of the gas, thereby cooling it before the expan- 
sion, so that when it expands it is much colder than the first portion 
which escaped. Thus a rapid fall in temperature is produced so 
that air may be liquified in a very few minutes. The eupsaatare 
of the liquid air is about—190°C. 

In liquifying hydrogen, the gas is usually first cooled in liquid 
air, and then submitted to the above process until it liquifies at 
—252°C. If this liquid be made to boil rapidly by removing the 
pressure with a pump, a still further refrigeration takes place, re- 
sulting in the freezing of the liquid at—259°C. 

In the experiments with helium, which as yet has been obtained 
im very small quantities only, Olszewski placed a tube containing 
the gas, under a pressure of 180 atmospheres, in liquid hydrogen 
then froze the hydrogen, finally allowing the helium to expand to 
ordinary atmospheric pressure when the astonishingly low temper- 
ature —271.3 was reached. No trace of liquid was observed and 
helium remains a “permanent” gas. Whether helium can be re- 
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duced to a liquid or not is a question of considerable theoreticad 


importance and the next step is awaited with greatest interest. 
A. L. C. 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE MAGNETIC COMPASS. 


The mariner’s compass is practically the only instrument which 
has been used to tell directions at sea in cloudy weather. Without 
it ocean navigation would be impossible. It is no wonder then that 
a great deal of skill has been employed to make it a trustworthy 
instrument. Probably few have any idea of the difficulties en- 
countered in this attempt. One or two may be briefly indicated. 
In the first place the direction in which the magnet points varies 
from place to place. In a voyage from Montreal to Liverpool for 
instance the direction of the compass varies from about 15 degrees 
west of north to about 40 degrees west of north. ‘This variation 
is nearly constant however and can be laid down on charts. 

A more serious difficulty is that the iron of the ship is mag- 
netized and affects the compass. Correction is made for this by 
a very ingenious process, first worked out by Airy, called “swinging 
the ship.” The ship is turned with her head successively north, 
south, east, and west, and two pairs of magnets are placed near 
the compass in such positions as to correct the errors found in its 
readings. The ship is then placed in intermediate positions and the 
residual error corrected by adjusting two balls of soft iron. Next 
the ship is heeled over and a magnet placed under the centre of the 
compass to correct any error produced by heeling over. Finally 
a soft iron rod is placed in front of, or behind, the binnacle to 
compensate for changes produced in the ship’s magnetism by going 
to difficult parts of the earth. 

Even after this troublesome process the compass does not stay 
corrected but requires adjustment during the voyage. ‘Astron- 
omical observations are made for this purpose whenever possible, 
and at other times comparisons are made every few hours with a 
second compass placed at a mast head and therefore less affected 
by changes in the ship’s magnetism. One can easily understand 
that with the heavy armour-plating of modern warships the cor- 
rection of their compasses has become extremely difficult, especially 
as the magnetism of the ship is liable to be altered by every shot 
fired. 

A magnetic compass is therefore not an ideal instrument and 
it is interesting to consider another, which, it is suggested, may 
replace it. Evervbody has noticed that when a top is spinning 
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rapidly it is difficult to turn its axis. Foucault in 1852 used this 
fact to demonstrate the earth’s rotation. He constructed a well- 
balanced top—called a gyrostat or gyroscope—whose axis could 
turn freely in any direction and showed that when it was set spin- 
ning with its axis pointing to a certain star, the axis continued to 
point to the same star and did not rotate with the earth and all 
objects around it. At the same time he showed theoretically that 
if the axis were not altogether free but were confined to a horti- 
zontal plane it would tend to set itself north and south. Dubois in 
1884 discussed the possibility of making a compass on this principle 
and in the same year Sir Wm. Thomson exhibited a model at the 
meeting of the British Association. But with ordinary speeds of 
rotation the force directing the gyrostat is so small that this was 
regarded more as an illustration of an interesting dynamical theorem 
than as a practical instrument. 

©. Martienssen however has recently described an electrically 
driven gyrostat which he has designed for marine service as a 
compass and which is as sensitive as an ordinary magnetic compass. 
If it is found to be sufficiently stable for use on shipboard and not 
liable to get out of order, it should quickly replace the magnetic 
compass, for it will always point north (except near the poles) in- 
dependently of the material of the ship or its position. 


PHOTOGRAPHS OF LIGHTNING. 


Most of the advance in our knowledge of lightning during the 
last few years has been made through the study of photographs 
of lightning flashes. Naturally most of the valuable photographs 
have been made by professional scientists using rotating cameras. 
But many of equal value have been made by amateurs with station- 
ary cameras. Lightning photographs are generally made in the 
evening or at night in the country, where it is possible to leave the 
camera open for a long time. As soon as a good flash has occurred 
the camera is closed, the plate changed, and the operation repeated. 
Most of the negatives will have little interest and the photographer 
must keep on patiently in the hope that some day he may secure a 
flash worth all his trouble. 

As an instance of a photograph of great value reference may be 
made to one taken a few years ago by G. Rumcker, an amateur 
photographer of Hamburg, and recently published. This photo 
showed 8 or 10 parallel crooked lines forming a band about one- 
fifth of an inch wide on the plate. As the flash struck about 600 
yards from the camera which had a lens of 9 inches focal length, 
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a! ty, ‘ ' 
this breadth corresponds to an actual distance of 12 yards or mofe. 
The flash consisted of a number of partial flashes following one an- 
ether in quick. succession, probably discharging different parts of 
the cloud. The successive parts all followed the path taken by the 
first as it had rendered the air conducting. A strong wind was 
blowing at the time and the column of conducting air moved in the 
interval detween the flashes so that they appeared on the plate as 
parallel lines. The velocity of the wind was given by the nearest 
meteorological station as 15 yards per second so that this flash 
lasted for at least four fifths of a second. First there were three 
distinct discharges, then a pause of a quarter of a second or 
more, then two more distinct flashes; ‘after that the in- 
dividual discharges seemed less distinct and the flash somewhat 
resembled a discharge in a vacunm tube. This photograph is one 
of the most instructive ever taken and an equally valuable one may 
be made by any person who has his camera ready when the right 
flash comes. 
The Department of Physics at Queen’s would be very grate- 
ful for photographs of lightning made by friends of the University 
or descriptions of damage done by lightning or of ay obser vations 
made concerning it. 
N. R. C. 


FERDINAND BRUNETIERE. 


N the 9th of December, France, the home of keen and incisive 

J criticism, lost her greatest critic of the last half ¢entury 
in the person of Ferdinand Brunetiére, editor of the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, and, in spite of the tradition of that’ great Review, 
stalwart champion on the intellectual side of the Roman Catholic 
Chturch and member of ‘La Ligue de la Patrie Frangasse. _—-_—- 

Born m 1849, he failed at the age of twenty to enter that Ecole 
Normale Supérieure, of-which in after years he ‘was: the most dis- 
tmguished professor and so happily was driven to the use of the 
pen, first gaining distinction in 1875. Since then his fame grew 
steadily ; in 1887 he received the Legion of Honour, and in 1893 
he put on the green silk embroidery of the Academy, the same year 
that he assumed editorial control of La Revue des Deux Mondes. 

' His attitude and his place in the history of French criticism 
are far easier to define than those of his great predecessor Sainte- 
Beuve, for ‘that attitude was one that he took from the first and 
never left. We may almost call him a child of the 17th century, of 
classicism. A doctrinaire he proceeds to ¢examine any author or 
any movement, not with an open mind, nor with the desire to dis- 
cover what is highest and of most permanent value in them, but 
with the conviction that the traditional, the ‘classic attitude of mind 
is’ that which ‘best befits’ ‘an author, or an epoch.:''He’is a firm 
believer in the objective treatment, and distrusts that ‘emancipation 
of the ego” which is characteristic of the Romantic movement. 
“C'est précisement une des grandes erreurs que nous devions com- 
battre, s'il n’est que le nom pédantesque et obscur dé ce qu’on 

appelait autrefois plus clairement et plus simplement le sens propre 
ou individuel,” he says speaking of Subjectivity, and it was this 
that to his mind was the fundamental error of Protestantism, for 
“La vérité n’habite pas en nous mais en dehors de nous.” 

Hence it is not surprising to find that as touching the indi- 
vidual he is not sympathetic, often indeed he is harsh; that which 
is essentially the author’s own does not interest him, he hates idios- 
yncracies. His strength then lies rather in classification, ““Obser- 
vous, comparons et classons,” in tracing that which is common to 
the various authors, that in fact which enables us to describe them 
as belonging to a particular school. 

This side of him closely connects with the point of view which 
he insists.on so much himself, a theory which runs through his “Man-. 
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uel de l’histoire de la Littérature Francaise” and which is especially 
developed in his “Evolution des genres dans l’histoire de la Littér- 
ature.” <A child of the 17%th century he was strongly influenced by 
the scientific movement of the 19th, and in particular by the evolu- 
tionary theories of Comte and Darwin, of whom he says “‘j’ai 
employé quelques trente ans de ma vie a me les convertir en sang 
et en nouriture.” The movement of literature to him was essentially 
a process or evolution, but his conception of evolution is a some- 
what strange one, coloured by his adherence to tradition; it is 
simply transformation, of the old idea, that of authority and tra- 
dition, in a new dress. “Tout évolve, rien ne demeure; les espéces 
littéraires se transforment tantot en mieux, tantdt en pis; mais rien 
non plus ne meurt, ni, par conséquent, ne se crée.” So far as 
this evolution is an organic process, it is for him, the influence of 
one author, or more especially of one of his works on another, what 
he terms “l’influence du moment.” Such a theory tho’ to a certain 
extent true of mediocre authors, for it will often happen that a 
man is considerably influenced either by way of attraction or of 
repulsion by the work of some predecessor, yet is of little use when 
we attempt to study the formative influences that produce a genius. 
While such an idea suggests itself naturally to a French mind, it 
would be even more natural for Brunetiére owing to his admiration 
almost amounting to worship, of the writers of Le grand siécle 
whose talent for imitation touched on genius. 

We may then say that as a literary critic his great aim was to 
emphasize rule and authority; that it is not to “any metaphysical 
principle” that we must look for the reason or justification of the 
laws of true art, but that we must “les induire de 1’ expérience et de 
histoire.” 

During the last few years, however, Brunetiére has, in France 
at least, been more conspicuous for his advocacy of Roman Cath- 
olicism. For a long time his attitude on this point was not clear, 
but with the view that he held of the paramount importance of 
tradition, it followed quite naturally that he attempted to justify the 
place of the National Religion on precisely the same grounds. The 
Church represents authority. “Ce que je crois, non ce que je suppose 
ou ce que j’imagine, et non ce que je sais ou ce que je comprends 
allez le demander a Rome. 

And just as in his view of literature, so in that of Religion he 
held that there is an evolution in the spirit of Roman Catholicism. 
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“Tlya en effet dans la constitution du Catholicime, je ne sais quelle 
puissance cachée de conciliation, de réduction et d’assimilation.” 

Whatever be the truth of these views whether in Religion or in 
Literature, we at least can sympathise with France in her loss of 
one of the clearest, most serious and disinterested of her sons. 


‘ 


P. G. C. CAMPBELL. 


BOOK REVIEW. 


A Minimum of Greek: A Hand-book of Greek Derivatives for the Greehless: 
Classes of Schools and for Students of Science: by Henry W. Auden, M.A., and A. 
E. Taylor, M.A., Toronto, Morang & Co., Limited, 1906. 


HIS little book is a useful collection of Greek words and their 
derivatives, prefaced by a short discussion of pronunciation, 
sound laws, accidence, and formation of words. Imntheir preface the 
authors state their opinion that ‘the educated man must know 
some Greek,’ which rather implies that he ought to know a great 
deal. If this book encourages readers to make freer use of a good 
etymological dictionary, the result will be a wider knowledge not 
only of Greek but of the other languages from which we have 
borrowed so many words. 

The Spelling-books of forty years ago provided a practical 
way in their lists of Latin and Greek roots, by means of which a 
good many of us got our introduction to those languages. A 
Minimum of Greek will admirably serve the same purpose. We 
wonder why the old spelling-book with its pages of roots was 
discarded. The substitution of other methods does not seem to 
have improved either spelling or knowledge of the meaning of 
words. The authors have worked out the roots so as to show the 
wide range of English words which come from them. It would, 
for example, be very instructive for a student of any science or 
literature to note that from the Greek word stigma, (a prick, punct- 
ure, mark, spot, brand) we get its use unchanged in form im 
pathology and botany, as well as the derivatives stigmatize, stsg- 
maria, astigmatism (the lens of the eye does mot, as it should, 
bring the rays of light to a point) &c. It would amply repay any 
unfortunate “Greekless” student of science, if he would make him- 
self familiar with the contents of A Minimum of Greek, or at least, 
(if there ts a least below the minimum!) with those parts of it 
which bear most directly on his studies. He might perhaps omit 
the pages on sound law's and accidence. 


W.L.G. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


CANADA AND THE FISHERIES DISPUTE. 


NE of the important facts in the fisheries question is that under 
the treaty of 1818 the United States has irrevocable and 
perpetual rights of fishing on certain parts of the south-west and 
west coasts of Newfoundland. There still remains, however, the 
question whether the word ‘coast’ includes or excludes the bays and 
indentations of the shore line and whether the three mile limit for 
territorial waters is to follow the line of indentations or go from 
point to point of the headlands. The Newfoundland contention 
naturally is that which puts the rights of aliens farthest from its 
shores. 

In 1905 Premier Bond, vexed at the treatment ei to the 
Bond-Hay treaty by the U. S. Senate, abrogated the modus wvends 
of 1888, debarred American fishermen from those parts of the 
coast where they had no treaty rights and aimed a heavy blow at 
American fisheries by making it illegal for Newfoundland fishermen 
to sell fish or hire themselves to American vessels. That legislation 
might be made effective within Newfoundland waters, although it 
is highly repugnant to the fishermen of the Bay of Islands; but 
there is some difficulty or at least delicacy in the case of Newfound- 
land fishermen who go outside of territorial waters to take service 
in American boats. The latter keep outside of the three mile limit 
while shipping their Newfoundland crews and then, under their 
treaty rights, enter the territorial waters to fish. Newfoundland 
can prevent its fishermen doing this only by placing a very unusual 
restriction on the liberty of a British subject to take service with 
a friendly power, and by refusing its own fishermen the rights 
which the Americans themselves may legally possess to fish in 
certain waters. 

There are other questions also involved in this dispute, such 
as Newfoundland’s right tooverhaul American fishing vessels and 
make them enter the customs and pay light dues, Thisclaim seems 
quite reasonable when exercised with justice and moderation to 
prevent smuggling and make the Americans pay their share of the 
coast lights. But it has its delicate side also, as the entire subjection 
of the American boats to local fishing laws might be used, vexat- 
iously to make the treaty rights of 1818 a nullity for Americans. 

How would Premier Bond use it? It does seem as if in his 
present temper he meant to use it in order to club the American 
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nation into a practical surrender of what they believe to be their 
treaty rights. That is an impossible policy for a country like 
Newfoundland to adopt towards a country like the United States. 
Its true value would be seen at once if Canada were facing this 
question alone without the moral weight of Great Britain and the 
Empire behind her. Secretary Root or President Roosevelt would 
only have to speak a single big sentence calling on Americans to 
assert their national rights and in an hour the Canadian markets 
would be a scene of confusion, C. P. R. dropping below par and 
our bankers hastily calling their loans in New York. We are not 
quite ready for that high handed manner of proceeding yet, and 
when we are, I hope we shall rarely or never use it. 

The British Government feeling the delicacy of the situation 
and the unusual character of Premier Bond’s legislation made a 
temporary arrangement in October last with the United States for 
the regulation of the winter fishing. It is a sort of compromise 
by which the American fishing vessels on the one hand are allowed 
to ship Newfoundland fishermen offering themselves outside the 
three mile limit and to use purse-seines and on the other the Amer- 
ican boats are subjected to the customs and light dues of Newfound- 
land. The arrangement expires on January 15th, 1907 when the 
matter will come up again for a final settlement. 

A running sore like this is an undesirable thing and may at 
any time become threatening. It is the interest of the Dominion 
as well as of Newfoundland to get rid of it and to get rid of it in 
a way that will be satisfactory both to the Americans and to our- 
selves, that is, in a way that will be profitable to both sides as surely 
all commercial bargains may be. No settlement which 1s reluctantly 
wrung from one side by diplomatic manoeuvring or doubtful legal 
interpretations can be satisfactory in such a case as this. Nor can 
I see much wisdom in the tone taken by the Toronto Globe in its 
editorial on this subject (November 30). “It is in the power,” the 
Globe says, ‘“‘of the Newfoundland Government to make it very un- 
pleasant for those Gloucester middlemen and bring them into a 
negotiating mood but when they resort to their legitimate weapons, 
for using which no fair-play American would ever blame them 
[The Globe writes as if it really thought the Americans were in the 
habit of taking the most lofty and altruistic views in such disputes, 
—a fool’s paradise 1 am afraid.| the British Government steps 
in and spoils the sport.” [Great sport, Mr. Globe.| Then the Globe 
gravely proposes that the Canadian Parliament consider the advisa- 
bility of passing a resolution ‘“‘putting on record its protest against 
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meddlesome interference with matters that are strictly colonial in 
their bearing and incidence.” 

I doubt if that is a wise or just tone in which to speak of this 
matter, and I am quite sure that if the shirt-sleeves style of diplom- 
acy is to be adopted the Americans will do it quite as well as we 
can, or even better. But I think with the Globe that the occasion 
is a very proper one for the Canadian Government to step in, not 
to fulminate thunderous resolutions, but to try once more if it 
cannot make a settlement of this question on a sound basis of mutual 
advantage. 

The Dominion has great interests involved in the question of 
fisheries. The annual catch of fish in Canadian waters according 
to the recent report of the Marine and Fisheries Department is 
now worth nearly 29 million dollars, British Columbia heading the 
list of provinces with nearly 10 millions, Nova Scotia coming next 
with 8 millions, New Brunswick with nearly 5 millions, Quebec, 
Ontario and Saskatchewan with about 2 millions each. Quite a 
large amount of this, about 16 millions, is surplus export to the 
United States and Britain.' On the other hand the seal fishing of the 
Americans is very important to them and controlled by. very power- 
ful interests which seem to be worried over the destructive 
character of the pelagic or ocean sealing carried on by the Can- 
adians, chiefly British Columbians, ‘Yet the total value of the 
Canadian ‘sealing is little more annually than $300,000. | The 
Gloucester fishing industry is not really very large and does not 
employ many American fishermen, although it also has the pro- 
tection of some powerful interests. But the Americans certainly 
want a cheap and abundant supply of fish and the Canadians would 
be glad of a free market over there. Amongst conditions so favour- 
able for a compromise, can no basis be found for a good reciprocal 
arrangement which would settle the whole question from Alaska to 
the Bay of Islands? Could we not pair off these conflicting interests, 
each country surrendering a minor advantage inorder toget amore 
important one? Surely this is a great opportunity for Sir Wilfrid 
and his colleagues to do a good, even a great stroke of statesman- 
ship. That would be better work, I think, for the Canadian Par- 
liament to busy itself with than clubbing Great Britain on the head 
for acting the part of a careful negotiator in a delicate and diff- 
cult matter. 
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THE CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE. 


The Revolution broke with Rome entirely and the Concordat 
which Napoleon arranged nearly ten years afterwards did not quite 
succeed in knitting things up as they had once been. The Con- 
cordat, which after much doubtful diplomacy on the part of Na- 
poleon was ratified by both sides in 1802, restored their buildings 
and the freedom of public worship to the Church, it provided for 
the maintenance of the clergy by the state, but gt did not explicitly 
make the Roman Catholic religion official and dominant as it once 
had been. On the other hand it confirmed the alienation of the 
Church lands, and the legislation which accompanied its promulga- 
tion provided that no bulls or briefs of the Pope and no decrees of the 
Councils or Synods could enter France or be valid there without 
previous permission from the government. Tolerance was pro- 
claimed for all religions, and the new catechism drawn up for 
national use omitted the doctrine of ‘no salvation outside of the 
Church.’ Divorce was also allowed. 

Napoleon’s treatment of the Pope outside of France also, in 
the matter of the Papal territories and regulations for the Church in 
Italy, was harsh and unsympathetic, and finally in 1808 things came 
to an open rupture between them. In 1809 Napoleon annexed 
Rome to the French Empire and carried off the Pope as a prisoner 
to Savona. It was not till 1814 when the allied armies had crossed 
the Rhine and were advancing on Paris that Pius VII. obtained his 
liberty and returned to Rome. During this long conflict there was 
no doubt a strong body of opinion in France unfavourable to Na- 
poleon’s policy; there was even a notable reaction from the anti- 
clerical enthusiasm of the Revolution, clearly enough indicated in 
Chateaubriand’s famous Le Génte du Christiantsme, published in 
1802. But still it could not be said that Napoleon’s policy towards 
the Church had not a fairly solid basis in the opinions of many 
Frenchmen, particularly the older men who had grown up with the 
Revolution. Here as in other matters he could say with truth, “J’as 
toujours marché avec Vopinion de cing on six millions d’ hommes.” 

In his conflict with Rome it was not the religious aspect of the 
question which occupied Napoleon’s mind, it was the political 
aspect, the existence of an alien power and authority within his 
Empire. That was something which he, the most absolute of des- 
pots, was little likely to tolerate and it was indeed rather incom- 
patible with his Olympian style of carving out new systems of laws, 
discipline, education, social and political relations for the peoples he 
ruled. : f 
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The Restoration and the Second Empire both allied them- 
selves politically as closely as they could with the Church, but in 
neither case did the alliance bring the Church much credit with the 
average Frenchman. The Restoration made itself appear to him 
like an anachronism; the Second Empire ended in a national] dis- 
aster. The French clergy, pressed by the antagonism of modern 
thought in a very free thinking nation, began to depend more and 
more on the Vatican for support, and the Vatican steadily repressed 
any liberalizing movements, like that of Lamennais, within the 
Church, with the result that the French clergy became less national 
and more ultra-montane. The general result was that the ordinary 
Frenchman lost, not only his creed, but what we might call the 
religious habit, and also religious reverence, that kind of reverence 
which makes the existence of a Church something more than a 
form. 

The Third Republic was anti-clerical from the start but for 
some years had enough on its hands without entering into a war- 
fare with the Church. But the new Socialist and Labour movements 
had reinforced the old Voltairian scepticism of the French bour- 
geois, and a definite conception of the State as alone responsible for 
the training of its youth, and, so to speak, inviolable in that respect, 
had grown up in the mind of the nation. In 1901 the Government 
felt it was strong enough to pass a law which resulted in the ex- 
tinction of most of the teaching establishments of the religious 
orders, and four years later another law was passed for the separ- 
ation of the Church and the State. By this law the Church properties 
were to pass from the ownership of the Church as a body, but 
might under certain conditions be used by “cultural” or religious 
associations for the purposes of worship. These associations were 
limited as to their financial powers and brought under the law of 
1881 which regulates ordinary public assemblages as to breaches 
of peace, &c. Many French bishops were in favour of accepting 
the arrangement, regarding the change as more formal than sub- 
stantial. But the Pope, who naturally enough looks upon it as 
schismatic in character and likely to create an independent Gallican 
church, has rejected it. It is impossible to say what the outcome 
of it all may be, but from all we hear at present, one might think 
that the nation as a whole took the matter very coolly. 

Many things probably contribute to make the ordinary French- 
man somewhat indifferent to the plight of the Church. He is 
sensitive under the authority of an institution controlled by Italian 
Cardinals. He may even resent the recent appointment of a Ger- 
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man as the head of the Jesuit order. He has various sociological 
and economic objections to the army of celibates which the Church 
creates in France. But the really important difference is that 
which now exists between the Church and the leading minds of 
the nation as to the ideals of life. Here the logical rigour with 
which the Frenchman carries his theories into practice tells against 
the Church. He has convinced himself that the citizen of the 
future must be one whose education rests on a pure scientific basis 
of truth and on absolute freedom of speech and thought. He 
cherishes the idea] of a great democratic state built up on these 
lines, an ideal that will put France, in spite of her defeats and 
reverses, at the head of humanity in respect of social development 
and culture at least. He is not willing to make any compromises 
in this matter and the attitude of the Roman Catholic Church, as 
determined by the Vatican, towards modern tendencies and modern 
points of view makes a working compromise difficult. In short 
he knows that the Church will not help him to realize his ideal. 
This in his eyes is the real justification of the conduct of the Gov- 
ernment and of the harshness with which it treats the Church. 
There must be no power, and particularly no foreign power, so 
independent of the State as to be able to thwart or even interfere 
with the aims which the State has in the discipline and education 
of its citizens. | 

Is this conflict then a war of the State against religion, one 
might ask? I think the answer might fairly be that it is a war 
against religion as embodied in any of the creeds of the Churches. 
At any rate it is certainly a war against religion as the Church of 
Rome teaches and defines it. The French Government of to-day 
has banished all reference to religious beliefs and all religious 
ceremonies from its official doings. It has removed religious 
symbols from its public buildings and the old legend Dieu protege 
la France from its coins. Theology has been replaced by a ‘religion 
of humanity’ and the old ethical discipline which concentrated its 
efforts inwardly on the soul has been overshadowed by a teaching 
which directs the attention wholly to sociological development. In 
a speech which the new Minister of Labour, M. Viviani, made 
last month in the Chamber of Deputies, he said “We (Frenchmen), 
all of us, fathers and sons, are identified in the past with the fight 
against clericalism, against religion. We have torn the consciences 
of men from their faith. When a poor toil worn day-labourer bent 
his knees (in prayer), we told him that behind the clouds there 
were only illusions (des chiméres) * * * we extinguished 
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the lights of heaven which will never be re-lighted * * * and 
you may expect that man whom we have taught that there is no 
justice in heaven will seek it here on earth.” 

These sentences of course are meant by the speaker to be a 
special plea for justice to the labouring classes and give a coarse 
and inadequate account of the movement in modern thought, but 
all the same they illustrate very clearly that ideal of France as the 
champion of humanity and free thought, as the Liberator, which 
has nerved Frenchmen for the present conflict. 

With this ideal before him, a Frenchman is not much im- 
pressed by pleas for the rights of minorities or the claims of a 
father to educate his son as he pleases. There is a characteristic 
boldness in the action of the French government, a characteristic 
love of uniformity and logical completeness, and also perhaps a 
characteristic want of patience with the complexity of human 
things, with elements of opposition which should be gradually 
absorbed rather than crushed. It is quite possible that France in 
her impatience may tear up by the roots something in her life 
which neither the gospel of the State nor the gospel of Socialism 
and Labour will easily replace. 


IS QUEEN'S TO GET JUSTICE ? 


In Queen’s, Ontario possesses an old established university 
with strong and distinct individuality and high traditions which 
have been built up by the labour of some devoted lives and the loyal 
support of what has now become a large constituency. You can- 
not create such an educational centre in a day, not even if you had 
the command of millions. It takes a generation, or even longer, 
to accumulate those forces, those traditions of work and service 
and that vital atmosphere of thought which make an educational 
institution capable of the highest kind of work. 

Is the Ontario government going to neglect the resources 
it is fortunate enough to have at hand in Queen’s University just 
at the time when it has to face problems of reconstruction in the 
work of training its school teachers? Does it mean to make it 
difficult for Queen’s even to take a part in that important work? 
If it does not, then surely there is something very inconsiderate 
in its recent educational legislation. Hitherto the centre for the 
pedagogical or professional training of the teacher has been at 
the Hamilton Normal College. Both Toronto University and 
Queen’s had to send their students who intended to become teachers 
to Hamilton for their professional training and examination. ‘Both 
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universities were on an equal basis in this matter. Now the 
Ontario government proposes to do away with the Normal College 
in Hamilton as a centre and establish a Pedagogical Department 
in Toronto University instead, but without doing anything to 
compensate Queen’s for the disadvantages under which she is 
placed by the change. Queen’s must send her students who intend 
to qualify as teachers to her competitor to be trained and examined. 
Any one may see what the effect of this policy is to be on Queen’s 
power of attracting students for the teaching profession or of 
taking part in the important work of preparing teachers. Kingston 
has not even as much as a Normal School to attract this class of 
students. It is clearly a gross injustice, such as no government 
of Ontario should be capable of contemplating towards one of the 
largest and most important institutions of the province. 

I do not think that Mr. Whitney himself, if he had time to 
consider educational matters in all their bearings, would be likely 
to do us such injustice. I believe he desires to be just and do what 
is best for the country. As to Dr. Pyne, the Minister of Edu- 
cation, I do not know and am not willing to judge hastily. But 
there are some connected with this department who might know 
better. The great need of the teacher to-day is to be taught how to 
find that deeper and larger interest in his subject which alone 
can give him vigour and character as a teacher, which alone can 
give him some compensation for much that is tedious in his work 
and limited in his prospects. He can learn this only at a great 
centre of culture and scientific study, where the outlook has the 
necessary breadth of horizon and the atmosphere is vitally charged 
with thought. ‘To deliberately neglect such a centre and make no 
use of its valuable resources is surely a great mistake, as great 
as if a power company refused to make use of one of its engine 
houses although the whole district it served was suffering from 
insufficient light and a somewhat poor quality of it. 

I remember that one member of the Cabinet whom I once 
interviewed on the subject of a Normal School for Kingston, ex- 
pressed a fear that we should “educate the rural teacher above his 
work.” I replied that whatever the argument might be worth 
as an argument against over-education of the people generally 
(and I think little of it even there) it was worth nothing at all when 
applied to the case of the teacher. The teacher whose knowledge 
of his subject is bounded by its narrow practical applications will 
always be a poor educator of citizens and much more dangerous 
to the nation than is commonly understood. Perhaps that was 
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what Goethe meant when he said that nothing is more frightful 
than a teacher who only knows what his scholars are intended 
to know. 

One of the needs of this country is to get a critical and com- 
prehensive view of what is being done for the education of its 
youth, so that it may be able to understand the place which techni- 
cal education should occupy alongside of general education and to 
distinguish between formal completeness in organization and vital- 
ity in actual operation, between mechanical construction and that 
spirit and energy which give real life to systems. 


MR. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL ON EDUCATION. 


Mr. Augustine Birrell, President of the Board of Education 
in England and one of the influential members of the Liberal 
Cabinet, is a gentleman who takes his duties seriously and actually 
goes about the country giving lectures on pedagogy. In an address 
to the County Council at Leeds the other day he said some very 
sensible things in a plain English fashion which is unhappily 
rather rare on this side of the Atlantic where most of our peda- 
gogical authorities seem embarassed by their own learning. 

Mr. Birrell reminded his audience that it was a mistake to 
suppose that elementary education was the education for the 
children of artisans and labourers and secondary education for the 
professional and middle classes. Secondary education he said had 
been the means by which the children of the working classes had 
often found their way to high positions and offices in the State. It 
is one of their means of escape from an inferior condition. 

He deprecated also the contempt into which examinations had 
fallen, mainly on account of their abuse, and he defined their use 
happily enough when he said, “they were not for the purpose of 
finding out what the pupils do not know, but what they do know, 
and in order to find out what they do know you must examine 
them upon what they have been doing and not upon what they have 
not been doing.” That puts clearly enough one of the great ob- 
jections to outside examination, which cannot do this well or 
effectively. 

The honourable gentleman also ran a tilt agamst the idea so 
popular with some pedagogical theorists that everything must be 
made easy and, so to speak, agreeable to the pupil. “I don’t think,” 
he said, “the discipline of education ought to be made too easy to 
children. Teachers ought to remember that the object of edu- 
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cational discipline is to train the mind, and that must of necessity 
involve a certain amount of labour and sometimes even of pain.” 

It seems that after having passed through a weary period of 
Doctrinaireism in Education, we are at last getting back to com- 
mon sense, 


VOICES FROM THE BATTLEFIELD. 
SIR OLIVER LODGE ON THE EDUCATION OF WORKING MEN. 


“The people now had the government of the country in their 
own hands—they had long theoretically had it—they were now 
beginning to take it over practically, and not of this country only, 
but of millions of all races. Surely they must learn to eschew 
narrowness and look at problems with breadth and liberality of 
view, and that could only be done through a broad and sound edu- 
CALION 33), ae ds at vgn Let not their demand for education be narrow 
and solely limited to material well-being, or to the studies which 
materially advanced or seemed to advance their career. They also 
had to remember that life was more than livelihood, and that man 
did not live by bread alone. They must study in no narrow and 
utilitarian spirit if they were to get the best from education.”— 

(Extracted from“World Wide,” John Dougall & Co., 
Oct. 20th. Sir Oliver, President of Birmingham Uns- 
versity and a great scientific voice.) 


TLE “KEMPTVILLE ADVANCE” ON THE SENSE OF HONOUR. 


“Tt must be that in the haste with which young men are taught 
those things which will enable them to make money, there is an 
almost total neglect to teach them that fine old thing called Per- 
sonal Honor. Less and less is heard about a man’s honor. 

For centuries it had been a principle of high 
teaching that a man’s honor was his dearest possession. 
At home, at school, on the street, in the press, in the literature of 
the day, the young man gets the impression that success consists 
in acquiring money, and that if he is ever going to amount to any- 
thing he must get out for the stuff.” 
(Good! Advance, Kemptville. But don’t you think 
he might get the money and keep the Honor too? Mustn't 
lose hold of earth altogether.) 


THE “TORONTO NEWS ON PARTIZAN COMMISSIONERS. 


“We do not like these investigations by partizan commissioners 
into the conduct of public officials... ... . it is difficult, if not 
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impossible for a Liberal official to get justice from a board ap- 
pointed at the demand of Conservative partizans and constituted 
of Conservative partizans. Moreover its action is bound to be 
challenged even when substantial justice is done.” 
(Uphill work these times, Mr. Edsttor. Tu ne cede 
malts; sed contra audentsor sto.) 


MR. BYRON E. WALKER ON BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


“As long as the existing expensive standard of wages and liv- 
ing was maintained British Columbia could not hope to reach its 
mature development. What the country needed to-day more than 
anything else, was cheap unskilled labor and plenty of it, to lay the 
foundation for the skilled labor of the future. There was work to 
be done that the skilled white labourer would not do... . Land 
must remain uncleared and uncultivated, great properties must 
remain undeveloped, fruit must rot on the trees until the labor 
problem was solved. Hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth 
of fruit had of necessity been allowed to rot during the past sum- 
mer, because of the impossibility of securing help to take care of 
it. Continuous labor difficulties were making capital fight shy 
of the country.” 

(Condensed by the “Daily Prownce”’ 5 Vancouver 
from Mr. Walker's address to the Canadian Club there.) 


LORD GREY ON THE FUTURE OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


“Its advantages would appear to be unique. All it requires is 
population. I understand there is abundant capital ready for in- 
vestment in British Columbia as soon as there is an available 
supply of labor. If you desire to realize the destiny which I have 
ventured to conceive for you, you will have to find some way which 
all fair-minded and reasonable men can accept to solve your labor 
problem.” 

(In this land of liberty even a Governor-General may 
express an opinion.) 


THE TORONTO LABOR COUNCIL OBJECTS TO CHEAP LABOUR. 


“Tf our Governor-General is here officially in the interest of 
invested capital only, irrespective of our social advancement, the 
sooner that we, the working people, move to abolish that office the 
better it will be for us... .... It is to be feared that Earl 
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Grey’s words, spread broadcast throughout Europe, will have a 
tendency to discourage desirable emigration.” (!!) 

(The old Republican legend of the ‘Rights of Maw’ 
evidently dwindling into the new ‘Rights of the Labour- 
man: Principal Sir Oliver Lodge is evidently right. 
Labour will need a lot of educating more thanit gets at the 
technical institute.) 


MR. RALPH SMITH M.P., EX-PRESIDENT OF THE DOMINION LABOR 
CONGRESS, HARMONIZES. 


“The Toronto men had failed to grasp the meaning of the 
Governor-General’s observations. Evidently what his Excellency 
implied was that suitable labor was required for special industrial 
development, a very reasonable proposition. The skilled artisans 
of Canada would be agreeable to undertake every class of manual 
labor.” —(H’m!) 


MONS. VINCENT D’INDY ON AMERICAN MUSIC. 


“It seems to me that most of the young composers whose 
works I read in America were in too much haste. Here and there 
a touch of beauty showed what might have been produced if the 
author had only studied his art thoroughly and given time a chance 
to act in the periods of invention and arrangement.” 

| (Yes, time is an essential element in good compo- 
sition, but Monsieur will have grey hatrs before he teach- 

es young American composers that fact.) 
ie -: | James CaPPoNn. 


| 1907 RESOLVED 1907 


, | (S$) That it is the duty of every man whose life is insurable 
a Te . to take out a substantial policy in 


| The Mutual Life of Canada 


> (2) That I shall begin the New Year by insuring my own 
pe life therein, and 

y.. (3) That I shall drge my friends to lose no time in doing 
% likewise, for a policy in this Company pays. 





J 

an THE BEST POSSIBLE VALUE FOR THE PREMIUMS PAID UNDER 
a. ANY STYLE OF POLICY IS GUARANTEED, 
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IRISH UNIVERSITIES. 


I. 


ANY people will say they know of one Irish University, Trin- 
ity College, Collegium Sanctae et Individuae Trinitatis juxta 
Dublin; which they may have seen in Dublin—it was but near, 
in ‘College Green,’ when Cartier was in Canada—the most promi- 
nent building and grounds at the present central point of the 
Irish capital. On this site stood the Priory of All Hallows, de- 
stroyed at the Reformation. Amidst the ruins, and on the waste 
and using the confiscated property, Queen Elizabeth founded what 
people think of as the University of Dublin; for in it no other 
college has ever been formed. Trinity College was to be ‘Mater 
Universitatis ;’ and this has been taken to mean that other colleges 
might be founded with it, so that Dublin would become as Oxford 
and Cambridge. Attempts were made in the 17th century to 
found such colleges. And at the end of the 18th century, under 
Grattan’s independent Protestant Parliament, there was a pro- 
posal to found another college, for Roman Catholics, who at that 
time were not allowed to take degrees in Trinity unless they for- 
mally denounced Catholic doctrines as idolatry. And yet, at the 
outset of its career, in that transition Reformation age, in an 
Ireland almost wholly Catholic, the college had been nominally 
open to all; and Catholics had then given money in its support. 
But, one has always to remember, that in Ireland, then, as indeed 
in Scotland shortly before, and in England later, men regarded 
the change in religion as something still unfixed. Catholics 
habitually were looking to another official or national turnover 
and to the restoration of the old order: they had not resigned 
themselves to being outlaws in their native land; they thought to 
enjoy their own again; penal laws had not yet deprived them of 
natural leaders; wealth and rank were still on their side as on the 
other. 
However, soon enough it became evident that the foundation 
of Elizabeth would tolerate, neither on the right hand 
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nor on the left, what lay outside the Established Eliza- 
bethan Church and State. And indeed in a letter of the Queen’s 
she had declared that her college was intended to keep at home 
those who by going to study in foreign parts had become “in- 
fected with poperie.” The fierce government rooted itself in the 
East of Ireland, and warred with the natives high and low, to 
the north and to the south. But Ireland continued to show the 
fact which Burke, long after, urged would-be legislators to face— 
the fact, namely, that Ireland was “full of Papists.”* Trinity Col- 
lege was not for them. Nor was it for the newer Presbyterians, 
who now entered on confiscated lands in the north-east of Ulster; 
and whose 18th century descendants, resenting the final settle- 
ment in favour of Established Episcopalianism, went off in such 
numbers to enjoy their own freedom from prelates, in America. 
To this day Catholics, (still three-quarters of Irishmen), and 
Presbyterians, (about as numerous as Episcopalians), have been 
sending up only from 5 to Io per cent. of the Trinity College 
students. Yet, for a century past, all religions have found de- 
grees open without ‘tests’; and for thirty years honours and 
emoluments have been untested. Still, 85 per cent. of the students 
have been commonly Episcopalians. The college was the institu- 
tion of a powerful colony, which has failed to make itself a nation 
or a nation’s head ;f it had its clerical fellowships, its rich livings 
throughout the country, where its lands lay, tilled by Catholic 
peasants, who paid tithe and toll to keep up the great Protestant 
-institution—‘Protestant’ in Ireland is still (popularly and even 
officially) the equivalent of Episcopalian: a Presbyterian is not a 
‘Protestant’—then, from Trinity College Fellows came bishops, 
with $50,000 a year, maybe, (if they had not reached highest 


favour) ; bishops who were almost viceroys sometimes, and often _ 


grand dukes to the czar that, in Ireland, refracted constitutional 
monarchy, among whom even an Ussher (one of the first Fellows 
of Trinity College) could sign a declaration on the sin of tolerat- 
ing the popery of nearly the whole of his country; and who, if 
they numbered the more generous Englishmen, Bedell, and 
Jeremy Taylor, had among them, also, privy councillor Anglo- 
Irish bishops who proposed and signed for such ferocious penal- 
ties on their loathed Popish clerical step-brothers as no English 


**The island was almost euely Popish, and its Protestant establishment had 
as little effect on the religion of the people as a chariot, lashed upon the deck 
of a ship, has in directing her course.’”’ So, the established Protestant bishop, 
Bedell, Provost, formerly of Trinity College, in 1627. 

¢*® Unconquered Colonists’’ is Dr. Alexander the poet Protestant Primate’s 
cp bpneg: Glaim for him and his; when recently protesting against self-government for 
reland. 
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penalizing government was willing to ratify. There were Trinity 
College judges of the like standing. The attendant barristers, 
the physicians, the officials high and low, felt the genial influence 
of the system in which planets and satellites were established in 
rejoicing. Every old Catholic cathedral and church left standing 
had its established dean and chapter, its rector or vicar, its well- 
to-do handful of county magnates, or its citizens of honour and 
renown, or its groups of northern farmers. Trinity College was 
a true centre of this system: it would have become, long since, 
a great national university—studying even the Irish history it has, 
in all branches, social, artistic, religious, political, almost totally 
neglected—as well as so great a seat of learning; if Ireland had 
not been the Ireland full of outsiders; Papists and Presbyterians. 
The Catholics of the penal laws, of Swift’s day, did not count, as 
said their terrible benefactor who hated and despised them. They 
dared not raise their heads. But there they were. 

Times changed; penal laws passed away: the mass of the 
people of Ireland reappeared, much as they had been, Catholic, so 
un-English in nature, and with no memorial of ancient kindness 
from England. In Connaught, the poorest province, you may 
find Catholics 90 per cent.; in Munster, the richest, 80 per cent.; 
in Ulster, Catholics are more than half. Modern Ireland has got 
popular franchise; it has local self-government in county coun- 
cils; every change is democratic; the people are taking their 
places, as elsewhere; their ideas and ideals are what they are; 
they express themselves as do those of the majority in England, 
Scotland, and Wales; there is no Established Church now; doc- 
tors and lawyers and judges are a mixed body. Though still, no 
doubt, it pays to be in with the powers that be; yet the official 
world is feeling itself moored to a heaving whale. 

In such an Ireland, what can Trinity College do? It can 
pursue its work. Professor Tyrrell can give it a name in Greek, 
such as the Canadian Palmer helped to give in Latin. Dr. Salmon 
everyone knew. Dr. Dowden everyone knows. And Dr. Ma- 
haffy, Fitzgerald in physics was but lately a great name too early 
lost. Yet, alas, every one of these witty men has spoken and 
written not wisely about Ireland and the Irish—there is no use 
quoting their sad Bourbon prose and verse, their gloomy prognos- 
tications, their bitter denunciation; why tell of the indignation of 
one, because Irish Catholics should have the face to build 
churches instead of those taken from their ancestors; or of the 
assertion of another, that these chock-full churches are empty? 
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He had it, he said, on the authority of an English tourist. Quos 
vult Deus, etc. But it is all new and troublesome, this new world, 
and this confusion in their sand castles when the tide has turned. 
“I am,” one of those mentioned above said, in hearing of the pre- 
sent writer, “bothered out of my life by Papists and Presby- 
terians.” 

And of other voices to the outward world, telling of the 
great and noble college as it is, in. its variety, few there be, or 


none, _. 
TU L’AS VOULU, GEORGE DANDIN. 


Why don’t the half-million Presbyterians go to Trinity Col- 
lege? Well, for medicine, they have a college, to which many do 
go, in Belfast. Then, for arts, Presbyterians are not a college- 
going folk—in Ireland. And the more important question: why 
don’t the three and a half million Catholics go? As Mr. Balfour 
answered, in effect: “I am a Protestant. I would not send my 
son to a college as Catholic as Trinity is Protestant, with a tradi- 
tion so Catholic, with a Catholic chapel, and its daily services, 
managed by Catholic Divinity School professors. And I don’t 
think,” he added, “that many other Protestants would send their 
sons to such a college.” At any rate, few Protestants do so. 
There’s the fact. And so but few Catholics send their sons to 
practically Protestant Trinity College. Yet Trinity College has 
offered a Catholic chapel; it has considered a second, a Catholic 
Divinity school; it has proposed Catholic ‘Deans of Residence.’ 
But not for half a century (even if Catholics went in now, in 
great numbers) would Catholics reach the governing body. 
Some, in Trinity College, would go further, and appoint Catholic 
governors, to redress the balance. Many Catholic laymen ask 
this. It is needless, truly, to go into details here of arguments pro 
and con. The Catholic Episcopate expresses itself as very friend- 
ly to Trinity ;—and that the present very anti-Catholic Provost 
acknowledges, in his evidence before the late Royal Commission 
on the college. But the Catholic Episcopate will not come to 
terms. 

“The great centre of Protestant learning,” as its son, Mr. 
Lecky, calls it, cannot, seemingly, feel or understand the attitude 
towards it of the other, the larger, the rising Ireland. Trinity’s 
dutiful historian, Professor MacNeile Dixon—in Robinson’s ‘Col- 
lege Histories’ series—is for ever upbraiding those who look on 
his college as a sectarian foundation; while many times he quotes 
evidence that such it was. The foundation was laid deep: it is 
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hard to shift the building. ‘We do not care to try to do what 
seems impossible, or useless, or even unjust to Trinity,: such seem 
to be the assertions of present day Catholic bishops in Ireland. 
True, great and patriotic Irish Protestants came from that alma 
mater. If Swift be not named; yet there are Grattan, Burke, 
Emmet, Wolfe Tone, Thomas Davis, Sir Samuel Ferguson, Isaac 
Butt. There were Berkeley and Goldsmith also. But while these 
men may have the affectionate respect of Catholic Irishmen, they 
were of another tradition, or they were not representative of that 
Protestant Ascendancy which was of the essence of Trinity Col- 
lege and has left it what it is. If more evidence be needed, read, 
from its first generation, this painful voluntary confession :— 

“I am the offspring of Catholic parents, and as I was brought 
up, so to the present time I have lived in a Catholic manner; but 
two years ago I entered the College of Heretics in the City of 
Dublin in Ireland, on account of poverty; and I was received, 
because I signified to the Heads of that College that I would fol- 
low their Sect or Religion, saying also that I was a Catholic 
priest. Whereupon they received me kindly, and supported me, 
so that I was in want of nothing; and they instructed me in the 
doctrine of a certain author . . . a Heretic; and J used to be 
resent at their sermons and prayers, and in all respects I lived 
outwardly according to their customs, . . . eating flesh on 
every day without distinction, neither celebrating Mass nor hear- 
ing it, and not confessing my sins sacramentally.” 

And consider, too, that the modern unsectarian Trinity gra- 
duate can feel, in recounting that wretchedness, nothing but a 
ready sneer about “this scandalous sojourn in the tents of wick- 
edness.” Between us and you there is a great gulf fixed. 

Nor, as has been said, can he feel the weight of the evidence 
he himself gives. The early generations of Trinity students were 
fined, if “they neglect to receive the Holy Communion once a 
quarter” (p. 75), according to the Established Church rite. It is 
expressly said that “the natives are to lose their weekly allow- 
ances, if they are absent from prayers on the Lord’s Day” (p. 84). 
These, presumably, were some of the Catholics who were trying 
to shirk the College’s Protestant obligations. And so, assuredly, 
it was not Laud—as Professor Dixon unwarrantably says (p. 44) 
—who first excluded Roman Catholics, when, a generation later, 
he ordered that “‘it shall be the duty of the Provost and Senior 
Fellows to take heed that no opinions of Popish or heretical doc- 
trine be supported or propounded within the boundaries of college 
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whether publicly or privately. From the beginning, the college 
was meant to disinfect from “poperie,” and the Fellows of 1689 
felt instinctively that James II’s Catholic nominee was an alien 
with whom they could not live: “the oaths which we have taken, 
and the interests of our religion . . . render it wholly impos- 
sible . . . to have any concurrence, or to be any concerned, 
in the admission of him” (p. 64). The life, the atmosphere, of 
Trinity College was one thing: no present day earnest surprise 
therefrom, no tone of injured innocence, can induce the resusci- 
tated Episcopal blue bottles to walk, with their attendant house- 
hold flies, in this their spring day, into the parlours of the Eliza- 
bethan-tainted spider. 

And now this Royal Commission has published its evidence, 
which favours, generally, the leaving Trinity College alone, and 
which proposes to settle this Irish University Question by the 
other university. What is this? 


II. 


The Royal University. This, like the old London University, 
is an examining Board.* There are four constituent colleges, the 
Jesuits University College, Dublin, and the three Queen’s Col- 
leges, Belfast, Cork, Galway. There are other institutions also, 
affliated; and men and women can go up for the examinations 
after private study. This ‘university’ was given to Ireland by Mr. 


*Trinity College, be it said, allows terms to be kept by examination only. 
Many who get its art's degrees never attend lectures. 

“TI protest to you, gentlemen, that if I had to choose between a so-called uni- 
versity, which dispensed with residence and tutorial superintendence, and gave its 
degrees to any person who passed an examination in a wide range of subjects, 
and a University which had no professors or examinations at all, but merely brought 
aonumber of young men together for three or four years, and then sent them 
away as the University of Oxford is said to have done some sixty years since 
(betore 1800) if I were asked which of these two methods was the better dis- 
cipline of the intellect,—mind I do not say which is morally the better, for it is 

lain that compulsory study must be a good, and idleness an intolerable mischief,— 
ut if I must determine which of the two courses was the more successful in 
training, moulding, enlarging the mind, which sent out men the more fitted for 
their secular duties, which produced better public men, men of the world, men 
whose names would descend to prosperity, have no hesitation in giving the 
preference to that University which did nothing, over that which exacted of its 
members an acquaintance with every science under the sun. 


‘‘And, paradox as this may seem, still if results be the tests of systems, the 
public schools and colleges of England, in the course of the last century, (circa 
1750-1850), at least will bear out one side of the contrast as I have drawn it. 


“What would come, on the other hand, of the ideal systems of education which 
have fascinated the imagination of this age, could they ever take effect, and whether 
they would not produce a generation frivolous. narrow-minded, and resourceless, 
intellectually considered, is a fair subject for debate; but so far is certain, that 
the Universities and scholastic establishments to which I refer, and which did 
little more than bring together first boys and then youths in large numbers, these 
instituitons, with miserable deformities on the side of morals, with a hollow 
profession of Christianity, and a heathen code of ethics,—I say, at least they 
can boast of a succession of heroes and statesmen, of literary men and philosophers, 
of men conspicuous for great natural virtues, for habits of business, for knowled 
of life, for practical judgment, for cultivated tastes, for accomplishments, who 
have made England what it is.” 

This passage is of such abiding interest in all the yet unended university 


plannin , that it is not perhaps unfair to make so long a quotation—from New- 
man’s University Discourses, vi, p. 145 
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Disraeli, in 1879; with the usual England-to-Ireland defiance of 
Burke’s “If you mean to please any people you must give them 
the boon which they ask; not what you may think better for them, 
but of a kind totally different.” Still, the Royal University was 
accepted by the bishops representing Catholic Ireland, that 
chief obstacle to the national acceptance of the University of 
Dublin, in the form of Trinity College. And now, all the 600 
clerical students at St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, (where a 
majority of the Irish priests are educated), must pass the exami- 
nations for the Royal University B.A.; certainly not an easier 
degree than that of Trinity College. 

To form this Royal University, the Queen’s University, con- 
sisting of the three still existing teaching colleges ( Belfast, Cork, 
Galway), was suppressed. These colleges have been successful 
more as professional than as arts schools. They were founded in 
1849 by Sir Robert Peel. They were to have no theological 
schools; no chapels, no religious preaching or teaching. And it 
must be distinctly kept in mind that this was not much to give a 
country of Ireland’s ideas, at a time when Trinity College’s dig- 
nified positions were open only to established Episcopalians. Sir 
Robert Inglis, the High Oxford Tory member, declared these 
colleges to be “Godless.” O’Connell took up the word. The Catho- 
lic Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. Murray, said it was nonsense to 
call colleges “Godless” whose professors undertook not to teach 
against revealed religion, and whose students had ministers of 
various religions appointed as ‘deans,’ if the religious authorities 
were so willing ; whose visitors, also, included among them Catho- 
lic bishops. The first president of Galway College was a priest. 
All the presidents of Cork have been Catholic laymen. The pre- 
sent president of Belfast is a Presbyterian clergyman. A notable 
article in the Maynooth Irish Ecclesiastical Record, October, 1906, 
by a priest professor of that great seminary—the letter is now 
printed in the evidence of the 1906 Royal Commission—has lately 
set forth that it is no part of Catholic doctrine to maintain that 
in universities young men must have religious teaching from the 
institution of learning: the necessity for that is in their school 
years; and the Maynooth article distinguishes, further, between 
complete approval of a system, and acceptance, and toleration— 
all far removed from condemnation. This priest adds that the 
fatal mistake made by the Catholic Church in Ireland was in not 
acknowledging the existence, at the Queen’s Colleges, of Catholic 
students, and so leaving them neglected by their clergy—just as 
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is so often true of Catholic students at universities in Canada and 
the United States to-day—for though there was strong discour- 
agement, there was no formal prohibition of Catholic students 
going to the Queen’s Colleges. There are but 25 Catholics, or so, 
out of 500, in Belfast; but in Cork Catholics are over 200, out of 
over 250; and in Galway they are half, out of about 120.* 

Still these Queen’s Colleges were discountenanced, and put 
under a certain ecclesiastical ban, by the Synod of Thurles in 
1850. Archbishop MacHale of Tuam led forces against the 
Archbishop of Dublin who was for accepting, and gradually 
modifying, or adapting; even as the ‘National School’ system in 
Ireland, nominally secular, has become practically denomina- 
tional, in a country where both Protestants and Catholics wish for 
denominational schools. One might illustrate the contending of 
these Irish Archbishops by the Catholic clerical difference of 
Opinion, these years, over the Canadian Manitoba and Northwest 
school ‘settlements.’ Archbishop MacHale won, in Rome, against 
the Queen’s Colleges; though he failed against the national 
schools. The bishops at Thurles it is understood (and, I think, 
practically admitted), were within one vote of accepting the secu- 
lar colleges. It is said that Sir Robert Peel’s idea is now known 
to have been, that, by the force of circumstances, Belfast would 
have become a Presbyterian university, Cork and Galway Catho- 
lic ones, Trinity remaining Episcopalian—though all these, 
doubtless, modernised, and un-clerical, and without religious tests. 
It was not to be. "Tis sixty years since. Possibly—nay, probably 
—the same action would not be repeated to-day. The successor 
of Dr. MacHale, the historian of St. Patrick, Archbishop Healy, 
of Tuam, presides, this month of February, 1907, over a Galway 
meeting of all creeds protesting against Galway College being left 
out of the new scheme; instead of being made suitable to the sur- 
rounding population—no very difficult matter, so it seems now. 

*“University education differs from primary and intermediate education in thi 
that religious instruction should form an obligatory part of the programme o 
education in primary and intermediate schools, but does not enter into the obli- 
gatory programme of work in universities and university colleges; and consequently 
the Church can approve a university though the etudents are not obliged to have 
lessons in Christian doctrine. . . . . «. The absence of religious instruction 
from the programme of obligatory college work does not make a university ‘secular’ 


or ‘Godless,’ for religious lessons are not the work of a university or university 
college. here are no special moral principles governing the cases 


of university students. Universit students are to be treated lke full-grown men 
of the world who have completed their religious education.” 


So, as to Catholic students requeniing “colleges which have been declared by 
the Church dangerous to faith and morals,” but against which there is “no special 
ecclesiastical prohihition,” (such as there has not been in Ireland, (the head of the 
Dublin Jesuit College declares). for Trinity or the Queen’s Colleges—“‘we must ex- 
amine the circumstances of the case, and apply the principles which govern the 
same difficulties universally.” However, to be ‘‘formally approved,” not merely 
“tolerated,” a university, the author goes on, must recognize “the right of the 
bishop to exercise vigilance over the ey for the preservation of the purity 
of faith and morals.’”’ (The Rev. Daniel Coghlan, D.D.) 
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With numbers, according to religions, as stated above, these 
three Royal University Colleges now stand. The fourth, the 
Jesuits University College, in Dublin, flourishes (in greater part 
as a medical school), with a small Protestant minority among its 
600 students. 

Affiliated colleges and schools and private study push up the 
number of Royal University students to nearly 4,000. The Uni- 
versity of Dublin has over 1,000. Of these only 250 can five in 
Trinity College. The four Royal University Colleges have no 
students living inside. 

And so, since there is not in Ireland a university, in the old 
Trinity College sense, to which the mass of the people will send 
their university students, the agitation has fitfully continued. The 
Catholic bishops have again and again officially declared that they 
would accept—and under greatly preponderating lay control— 
(1) a university as Catholic as Trinity College is Protestant; 
without tests; (2) a second college, equal to Trinity, in the Uni- 
versity of Dublin; also without tests; (3) such a college (and, of 
course, teaching and residential), in the Royal University. It is 
absolutely untrue to say the bishops have never explicitly said 
what they would accept.* 

The general evidence at this 1906 Commission was in favour 
of colleges more or less autonomous; anyway, tending towards 
autonomy ; using, at least temporarily, the Royal University con- 
nexion. The example of Scotland has been many times cited. 
Also, the break-up of the Victoria University in England. And 
the decentralizing even in France. Germany’s little universities 
in little places had long made their great names heard far. In 
Cork especially there has been a movement for Munster town and 
country support of the Cork Queen’s College (if partly controlled 
in management by the province), for the purpose of adding to the 
government’s $50,000 yearly grant. Mr. William O’Brien, M.P. 
for Cork, has, conditionally, offered $250,000, and, at his death, 
all his fortune. 

The Commissioners were almost evenly divided between the 
‘Royal University scheme’ and the ‘Trinity College scheme.’ The 
government has, in February, been proposing (notwithstanding 
the Commission evidence) to join Trinity College, and a new 
Dublin College—as Catholic as Trinity is Protestant; but with no 
religious tests; in which all professors might come to be Protest- 
~~ *An Irish Liberal Government supporter,—a Presbyterian—Mr. T. W. Russell, 
M.P., speaking in Dublin on Feb. 9, acknowledged that “it is impossible, in the 


face of the bishop's declaration, to say that Parliament had no guidance from those 
primarily interested.” 
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ant; as all, in Trinity, might come to be Catholic—and also Bel- 
fast and Cork, in one National University. The three existing 
colleges have expressed themselves against this awkward union. 
Trinity College’s protests were immediately loud. Strangely, the 
government ‘feeler,’ Mr. Bryce, seemed to suggest future separa- 
tion into independent universities. At least men seem to see that, 
ahead. Why, therefore, join, in temporary unwilling bonds? 
Queen’s University in Canada would be right voluble in answer 
to this. 

These words, though being written in February for an April 
number, are perhaps not needlessly informing Canadian readers 
of what is fundamental, if they wish to understand the coming 
Irish University Bill. Before these words are in print the Bill, 
already alluded to in the King’s Speech, will probably have been 
foreshadowed or revealed. 

And now Canadians may ask: why will not Irish Catholics 
and Irish Presbyterians do what the founders of Queen’s did in 
Canada? Why will they not found their own universities? Well, 
Queen’s, Kingston, has made claims on the province, has she not? 
It does not seem to her just that all State aid should go to 
Toronto. When the secular Queen’s University was founded in 
Ireland half a century back, and rejected by. the bishops, the 
Catholic church did set up in Dublin the University over which 
Dr. Newman, as he then was, came to preside; and for which he 
wrote his discourses, the Jdea of a University. But the Irish 
bishops of those days had not the university idea of the Oxford 
graduate; and as the Cardinal afterwards said, in ‘My Campaign 
in Ireland,’ one of his chief woes was that he could not get the 
bishops to associate laymen with themselves in the government of 
the university. Then, though it had distinguished, and even 
famous professors, yet (in a very un-Canadian way) the English 
Government refused it a charter. Not only, however, by mis- 
management, or by this powerlessness to give degrees, did the 
venture come to naught. The acceptance of the Royal University 
by the bishops inevitably brought down the unchartered Catholic 
University. And since then the claim has been pressed more and 
more, that the position of Trinity College, with the results of its 
great past monopoly, a college, nevertheless, still unacceptable to 
Ireland generally, does indeed necessitate a compensation, in 
-order to make up to others for Trinity College’s long start. Fur- 
ther, that such compensation is implied in any modern attempt at 
governing Ireland according to Irish ideas, or at giving to Ireland 
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what even conservative statesmen have declared it to be the duty 
of England to give—and under the Union—even all those advan- 
tages which, under Home Rule, Ireland would propose to give 
herself. 
W. F. P. STOCKLEY. 
Queen’s College, Cork. 


A CANADIAN MESDAG.* 
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E were steaming down the upper reaches of the St. Law- 
rence among the Thousand Islands by Gananoque and 
Fiddler’s Elbow. The day and the scene were ideal—a glorified 
Loch Katrine in a mellowed and rarified atmosphere. We were 
‘an irresponsible picnic party with a somewhat unique crew. At 
the wheel stood a doctor, in the tiny engine room worked his 
brother, a lawyer—these were the owners, from whom our good 
host had hired the craft,—and a still more noteworthy individual 
completed the crew, lending alternately a hand to the engineer 
and a head to the navigator—a head and a hand alike remark- 
able. 

“It’s surprising,” said someone @ propos of nothing in parti- 
cular,—“‘It’s surprising that with all her wealth of natural beanty 
Canada has not by now produced some really famous artist.” 

“I suppose she hasn't,” rejoined the Inquiring Traveller re- 
flectively. “No doubt the people have been too busy so far 
settling and getting some sort of order knocked into these huge 
tracts of country to have much time for the more contemplative 
arts. The States suffered from just the same sort of thing not 
so very long ago, didn’t they—first no interest in pictures and 
sculpture, and then no demand for anything that wasn’t Euro- 
pean? And yet I’m told that art,—original, productive art,—is 
quite a paying job there for the native American artist of to-day.” 

“Yes,” said the Host, “that’s so, and yet some of the Ameri- 
can patrons of art are curious characters still. A young art 
student, a friend of mine, was painting a landscape with a back- 
ground of hills not far from here last summer. <A wealthy 
American lady spending some weeks in the neighborhood saw the 
work and took a fancy to it. The art student was commissioned 
to finish the picture for her. One day after the delivery of the 
picture the art student was surprised to see the Yankee lady 
bearing down upon him, picture in hand. “See here!” she hailed 
him, and pointed to the background suffused with the faint purple 
haze of distance, “I reckon hills are green; you’ve painted these 
blue; guess you'll have to change them.” 

This was indeed a novel method of art criticism by general 
_ propositions, a trifle rigid, perhaps, yet undoubtedly based on 
close and first-hand observation. 


*A paper read before the ‘Speculative Club,’ Edinburgh, Scotland. 
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After an appreciative pause for the fuller assimilation of this 
delightful idea, the silence was again broken by the voice of the 
Inquiring One. He was evidently following up some train of 
thought and investigation from which he was not lightly to be 
turned. “Yes,” he said—‘yes, some of these Yankees are queer: 
but I fancy you’ve already begun to produce some first-rate artists 
here anyway. Now I’ve not been any time in the Country, and I 
haven’t seen any of your exhibitions, and yet in Montreal the 
other day I saw some first-rate work—work quite out of the 
way—by two native Canadians. There was some by a man 
Coburn—paints like our Scots artist Wingate—landscapes with 
plenty of originality in the work yet a feeling of Corot’s style 
in it. Then there’s another man, still more remarkable, a young 
French Canadian, Gagnon. He’s only in his twenties now. I saw 
the picture painted by him at nineteen that the dealers took him 
up on. Pretty shrewd dealers they are too, with a very sound 
collection of pictures of the older and more modern British and 
Continental schools. That picture—it was exhibited and highly 
commended at St. Louis—reminded one of a Millet field scene, 
but the coloring was different—Canadian in fact, with an indi- 
viduality of treatment about it. He’s working in France at pre- 
sent, but his friends are advising him to come back and take up 
his studies of the old French habitants, and some of his interiors 
in that line are wonderful bits of work. Oh, yes!” concluded the 
Inquiring One with enthusiasm, “even to the casual observer 
there are signs that you in Canada are already beginning to build 
up a fine school of national art, if your artists will only stick to 
it, and not be lured away by prospects of better pay to do work in 
other countries that everybody else is doing.” 

The Host smiled abstractedly, then seemed about to reply, 
when a sudden eruption of “Stars and Stripes,” as some of the 
American Islands broke into view, brought an exclamation from 
the party. “Sure, if we don’t know ‘Old Glory’ by now it’s not 
for want of showing!” said one. “My, yes!’ added another, “and 
the way they fly their Stars and Stripes and their banner with 
Teddy Roosevelt’s portrait, even on Canadian soil, it’s enough to 
make you tired!” “Teddy!” repeated a cheery voice, as the third 
of our crew emerged from the engine-room to consult with the 
man at the wheel, “well anyway he’s all right on canned beef!” 
Everybody laughed and the Inquiring Traveller turning to the 
Host said: “An amusing character that.” “Yes,” replied the 
Host, “and wonderfully interesting. As you seem so much taken 
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up about Canadian art, I was just going to tell you about him.” 
“Mind,” added the Host, after a pause, with characteristic mod- 
esty—he is a noted Man of Law—“I don’t profess any knowledge 
of art, but those who know tell me his pictures are remarkably 
good. Anyhow, you'll doubtless find them interesting.” And 
that was how the Inquiring Traveller was introduced to the Artist 
Sailor and his surprising collection of pictures. 

Nicholas Henderson—or as he is called with the irreverence 
of intimacy—‘Little Nick,” the Sailor Artist of Kingston, is 
indeed a remarkable character. His brother and he live in ad- 
joining houses pleasantly situated and comfortably planned, built 
by their own hands. There he paints and hangs his pictures. He 
is a small quiet man with nothing very noticeable about him till 
you look more closely at his face and hands. His face has that 
wholesome, weather-beaten, clean-cut look of the man who does 
business on the great waters: his eyes, through their twinkling 
kindliness, look out alert and keen beneath overhanging brows. 
His hands are more remarkable for a sailor—strong indeed and 
nervous, they are small and neatly modelled as a woman’s. To- 
day he is chiefly a ship’s carpenter and a painter of sea-scapes, 
but most of his life—and one would guess it to be well beyond 
the half fourscore—has been spent on craft of every sort upon the 
great lakes of North America, upon the broad waters of Ontario, 
Erie, Huron, Superior and Michigan. “One day,” he says, “when 
I was thirteen, instead of coming home from school, I shipped 
aboard a lake schooner, and I’ve been knocking about these lakes 
pretty nearly ever since. Whatever else there may be in my paint- 
ing, you may take it from me, there’s the life of the lakes in it. “See 
that sail?” he asks, pointing to one of his pictures, “they’re furling 
that, for it’s coming on to blow. A mighty troublesome sail that 
used to be, too;”—with a reminiscent shake of the head—“‘it’s a 
little one, you see, so of course being too small for a man, that 
was always the boy’s job. Well, I remember the first time I was 
sent aloft to furl that. They had clewed it down. ‘Up ye get 
and furl that!’ says the mate to me. Well, I looked up at it: it 
seemed mighty far above me and rocking!—it was something 
fearful. I thought about it; then I saw him reaching to the pin- 
rail for a rope, and up I go fast enough, I tell you. I thought it 
was the end of everything, up in the air there and the mast pitch- 
ing and swaying like anything. I furled the sail right enough, 
though, and down I crawled sea-sick as could be. But it was the 
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only time I ever was sea-sick; after that the roughest weather 
only made me hungrier. 

“See that picture there now,” and he saints to a wonderfully 
vivid piece of painting. “It’s coming on a stormy evening: the 
sky is dark grey and the light just breaking through in flakes of 
red on the waves. There’s a little steamer in the background,—a 
new thing on the lakes in those days. There’s the ship I was in 
in the foreground, and that little hooker beside us. Well, I re- 
member that evening; and my, how it did blow! We were fol- 
lowing that little hooker all through the night with just enough 
foresail to lift her head out of the water: almost under bare poles. 
I thought the hooker would be swamped sometimes: but we both 
weathered it. ' 

“Yes, that’s the way I get my pictures: after a voyage the 
thing gets into my brain, and then I’ve to work away till I get 
it down in colour on canvas. My, what a poor world it would be 
without the colour, and the wonderful lights and shadows!” 

Our little Sailor Artist is a bit of an enthusiast and a poet, as 
all true artists must be, for all his knowledge of and attention to 
practical detail. ‘There,’ he says, as we face a large canvas full 
of shipping of various rigs,—“There’s a sort of historical epitome | 
of-all the craft that ever plied on the Great Lakes—the sailing 
craft that helped before the day of steam as nothing else did, and 
are still helping to build up and bind together our great Empire 
in the West. Some folks don’t realize what they owe to sailor 
men. These, as a matter of fact, are coming out from Chicago 
on Lake Michigan. I painted that picture for the Chicago World’s 
Fair, and that’s one I shouldn’t like to part with.” 

It is certainly a picture of singular interest and ability. Pic- 
torial effect, accuracy of detail, truth to a seaman’s perception of 
actuality, are all secured with a wonderful felicity and sureness 
of touch, all the more marvellous considering the nature of the 
subject. These, indeed, are our sailor artist’s three articles of 
faith :—P'ctorial effect (requiring a fitting combination of colours, 
lights and shadows), Unity of composition (“You must arrange 
your objects,” he says, “so as to keep the eye in the picture: you 
must have one picture, not a dozen”), and Truth to Fact (fact as 
discerned and understood by the practical seaman). “Turner 
took wonderful liberties,” he tells you, “but then—Turner was 
Turner.” 

Though our friend painted this and more for American 
exhibitions, he has no excessive love for the United States. 
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“That,” he remarks, as we admire another of his pictures —“That 
was a new ship I was much taken with; I painted her, and just 
then the Canadian Minister of the Interior wrote asking me to 
lend him some of my work for the Canadian section at the St. 
Louis Exposition. Well, I sent that in with the rest. Now you'll 
notice the ‘Trafalgar’ painted across her bow. That wasn’t really 
her name but I thought I’d just change it to that, just to remind 
these Yankees that they haven’t done all the fighting, you know! 

“Where did I learn my painting? I studied for eight years 
on and off with Mr. Forshaw Day. He was a good friend of 
mine for twenty years. He would have got his R. A. in the Old 
Country, but he gave up his career there for his wife’s health. 
She couldn’t stand the home climate, so he came out with her and 
worked here,—taught at the R. M. C. in Kingston here for a long 
time. I’ll show you some of his sketches and a painting he left 
me when he died. 

“I went to the States, too—to Chicago, and studied at the 
School of Art there for a bit. I was getting on first rate, selling 
my pictures and getting good prices, and enjoying it: but when it 
got to my friends telling me—‘Now if you really want to get on 
here as a permanency, you must become a citizen, a naturalized 
American,’ I picked up my traps and was off. ‘No,’ I said, ‘a 
Britisher born I was, and a Britisher I’ll die: I’d rather go back 
to Canada and starve than live here and make my pile as a natu- 
ralized American!’ I might have commanded $25,000 there easily 
by now, but as it is I’m living in Canada, and—well, things go on 
right enough. I paint my pictures because I must: but there 
aren’t many buyers. 

“You’re right: they don’t seem to have much time for that 
sort of thing: they spend millions of money and no end of time 
on baseball and lacrosse and all that, but many of them won't 
spend a cent upon art. 

“Oh, yes! I daresay it'll come, and meantime I paint away 
at my pictures, and though I’m glad enough to sell them from 
time to time, to tell the truth, I’m so accustomed to have them 
here, and they mean so much to me, it feels a bit like a man 
parting with his wife or daughter for me to give one up.” 

Indeed it required no stretch of imagination to realize the 
sailor artist’s affection for his pictures: freshly conceived, cleverly 
executed, instinct with the life of the lakes, bits as it were of the 
artist’s own life-experience on those great inland waters, they 
attract and hold the casual observer,—to their author they must 
be of an inestimable worth, 
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Nicholas Henderson, I repeat, is certainly a remarkable 
character: to have run away from school at thirteen, and yet to 
be a capable mechanic, a man well read and broad-minded,—to 
say nothing of his artistic ability,—is sufficient proof of this. His 
art, I venture to think, is no less remarkable. Mention has been 
made in this paper of Coburn and Gagnon: these may be taken as 
representative of the newest tendencies and developments of 
Canadian art: if they do not grow too cosmopolitan in their 
ideals, these two should become worthy prophets of the new era 
now dawning in Canada. Henderson’s work is something en- 
tirely different. It epitomises and in a sense idealises a period of 
Canadian history now drawing to its close. Not that Henderson 
is by any means an old man, but just at this juncture across the 
Atlantic, events are moving with great rapidity: the wheels of 
change are revolving swiftly, and it is but fitting that one aspect 
at least of these changing days should be thus crystallized and 
enshrined by the genius of a native-born Canadian. . 

Henderson’s technique is of the older English school: he is in 
this respect a faithful disciple of his late master, Forshaw Day, 
whose compositions recall the Welsh mountain landscape of 
Cubley, his technique, that of Cooper and Sant. This of course is 
a somewhat old-fashioned style of painting, and in spite of a 
wonderful dexterity in handling, its defects suggest themselves in 
some of the more detailed compositions, in which there is perhaps 
a faint suspicion of catalogue in place of poem. Yet in our artist’s 
hands on the whole the advantages of the method far outweigh 
the drawbacks. For one thing, to commemorate a phase of life 
already obsolescent an older technique seems peculiarly appro- 
priate. That flatness of surface, that “through-the-windowness” 
—to coin a phrase borrowed from a Whistlerian conception,— 
these and that quality of colour and accuracy of detail make all for 
a certain appropriate preciosity, an old-world “bouquet” as of an 
old rare vintage: and yet so firm, so decided is the treatment, that 
there is no hint of weakness, no lack of robustness: the vintage 
is rare, is old, but it has body and strength. In fact there is a 
certain sureness of purpose and precision of execution about this 
work which is really far more in harmony with that period of 
laborious pioneering than the apparently more sweeping methods 
of the modern schools could be. 

The adventurous practical men, the seafaring merchants, the 
explorers of that day now closing,—they were indeed “dreamers 
dreaming greatly,” but they translated their dreams into a strenu- 
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ous endeavor, they were unconsciously poets of action, they 
measured their imaginings with hard standards of fact, and theirs 
was the fruition, painfully won and tardy, of enduring achieve- 
ment. They have no part with the visionaries of a later, more 
vaguely conceived art. A certain virile objectivity of conception 
and presentment in the pictured memorials of their work—a 
record, as it were, written by one of themselves—is infinitely more 
fitting than would be some less truly sympathetic, intangibly sub- 
jective idealization from the alien standpoint of these latter days. 

And yet I would not in concluding leave any shadow of 
misapprehension that Henderson’s work is in any sense an 
uninspired realism, a photographic transcript from nature. It 1s 
not that, nor anything approaching that. Into his most realistic 
work he inspires a life and freshness I believe to be almost 
unsurpassed. You feel the freshness of the water, the lively 
breath of the wind, and over and above that you get a sense of 
the stirring life, the enterprise, the daring of the men who have 
built and launched these ships, of the sailors who work, of the 
freighters who employ them. The courageous and intelligent 
spirit of man matching itself, co-operating with and dominating 
the great forces of nature :—that is the impression you gain from 
the best of his pictures, presented and clothed in a wonderful 
harmony of form and colour. 

Look at this picture* of “The Silver Gates” of Lake Superior, 
off Thunder Bay. How magnificently the great bluffs of rock 
are suggested, looming through the gathering storm, while the 
ship at once so fragile and so strong, and above all so instinct 
with the wisdom and daring of man, its creator, stands on fear- 
lessly across the rising deep. 

Still, this I would not call his most thorough piece of work. 
As in all his lake pictures, the rig,—the very feel of the craft, the 
green of the waves, the colour and tone of the skies are wonderful 
in their truth and vivid appeal; yet the painting of the immediate 
fore-front in this particular picture does not quite strike me as 
perfect; there is a certain stiffness about the rising waves,—they 
are not, perhaps, quite “wet” enough: and yet it is hard to judge. 

But look in conclusion at this wonderful picture of evening 
on Lake Huron, though we have glanced at it once already. The 
dun gray of the sky, blackening in the offing, the troubled surface 
of the green water, lit in flakes of red light that streams from a 


*The one entitled “Lake Superiar—A strong breeze hardening to a gale.” This is 
the only picture here reproduced which is specifically referred to in the article. 
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break in the clouds upon the left; the black, dipping steamer in 
the distance, coming in from the right of the piciure; the two 
ships courtesying to each other in the foreground,—their crews 
already busied furling all superfluous sail; the life and daring, the 
glow and stir and menace of it, with that suggestion of vast 
waters, immense and angry skies, with man the atom, yet the all- 
adventuring and victorious force, ready to brace and conquer all: 
what more splendid idealism could you have, and—if you know 
the lakes in all their marvellous form and colour—what more 
faithful, more inspired realism! 
P. J. Forp. 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 
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N 1874 Ibsen, writing to Edmund Gosse, says: “You think that 
my play should have been written in verse and that it would 
have gained thereby. In this I must contradict you; for, as you 
will have observed, the piece is conceived in as realistic a form as 
possible: it was the illusion of reality I desired to produce. Had 
I employed verse, I should thereby have worked against my own 
intention and the task which I had set myself. . . . What I 
wished to portray was men, and precisely for that reason I have 
not made them speak with the ‘tongues of gods’.” This resolve 
of Ibsen’s is largely responsible for the fact that in him we have 
the almost unique phenomenon of an author attaining world-wide 
importance, becoming indeed the greatest world-force of his time 
in the sphere of the drama, in spite of the obstacles presented by 
the comparative unimportance of the language in which he writes 
and the nation to which he belongs. His works, at least those 
written after 1874, which constitute his title to fame, have nothing 
to lose in a translation. Many works, infinitely greater than 
anything Ibsen ever produced, would have fared badly if their 
original language had been as unknown as Norwegian. Dante’s 
Divine Comedy or Goethe’s Faust, for instance, however ex-. 
quisitely they may have been rendered in other tongues, can only 
be fully appreciated by those familiar with Italian and German. 
We know the use Ibsen made of the language of conversation; 
his manipulation of prose dialogue has never been surpassed ; and 
on it he relies almost entirely for his effects. Whatever external 
action is implied in his dramas, is usually already accomplished 
before the drama opens: an old acquaintance comes in after a 
prolonged absence, and is naturally interested in what has hap- 
pened during his absence; he is informed of everything by the 
others, and in these dialogues the situation is woven before our 
eyes, taking a straight line towards the inevitable conclusion. 
And yet Ibsen did not achieve his purpose: his characters do not 
carry on their conversations in the same way as men and women 
do in everyday intercourse. Much in actual life is simply by way 
of beating about the bush; in these dialogues, however, every 
utterance has weight, adds another thread to the woof: in each 
conversation we have, as it were, the quintessence of many con- 
versations of actual life. Not to speak of the difficulty of 
following what is said, especially when the fresh arrival is not 
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present—the characters then talk about things quite unintelligtble 
to the uninitiated, and the process of initiation is long—the situa- 
tion of the spectator has been very aptly compared to that of 
passenger in a railway train, who overhears a conversation 
between two intimate friends ; at first he understands nothing, but 
little by little the import of the words he hears becomes clear to 
him and he probably finishes by being able to join in the conver- 
sation. Even the scorn of asides and soliloquies and other devices 
common with dramatists, does but little to ensure success in the 
reproduction of actual discourse, and it has the great disadvantage 
of adding obscurity to what was already too obscure. If Hedda 
Gabler, for instance, instead of clenching her fists with rage or 
thumping against the window-panes—actions which throw more 
light on her character than anything she has hitherto said—had 
expressed her feelings in a few short sentences, it would have 
enormously facilitated our understanding of the situation. Just 
- go, too, in the case of Rebecca West in Rosmersholm, who remains 
an enigma throughout the greater part of the drama. Very often, 
therefore, we can only see the meaning of utterances on a second 
reading or hearing of the play, after having made ourselves 
already acquainted with the general situation. 

But this question of language, of course, does not explain 
Ibsen’s popularity—the word is used quite advisedly—it simply 
points out that translations are practically as good as the original : 
we have therefore to look further for an explanation. What in 
these social dramas has seized the minds of people? It is that 
Ibsen has grasped so clearly the ideas which agitated his genera- 
tion. For him these ideas crystallise, so to speak, into the general 
formula of the “realisation of the individual.” We reach the 
kernel of almost every one of the social dramas by the application 
of this general formula, however the particular application of it 
may need be varied so as to fit the specific problem. It is not easy 
to get at what Ibsen precisely understands by the realisation of 
the individual. His own ideas as to its meaning seem to vary 
considerably as he develops: we get widely varying views of 
individuality in Brand on the one hand, and in Rosmersholm on 
the other hand. It is fairly safe to say that Ibsen would agree 
with Carlyle, who expresses himself thus: ‘And yet, I say, there 
is an irrepressible tendency in every man to develop himself 
according to the magnitude which nature had made him of; to 
speak out, to act out what Nature has laid in him. This is proper, 
fit, inevitable; nay, it is a duty, and even the summary of duties 
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fora man. The meaning of life here in earth might be defined 
as consisting in this: To unfold your ‘self,’ to work what thing 
you have the faculty for. It is a necessity for the human being, 
the first law of our existence.” These words sound strange at 
first, and it will most likely appear to many a strange statement 
that Ibsen, in these days when socialist propaganda hold every- 
where the field, should embody so well the ideas of his age in his 
“realisation of the individual.” But if we examine a little more 
closely the progress made by Social ideas, we see that, on the 
whole, only those proposals have gained anything like general 
approval which tend to facilitate a man’s being his real self. The 
removal of the incubus of a destitute old age, for instance, is 
advocated on the ground that nothing enslaves a person’s indi- 
viduality more than such constant apprehension. 

There seems to be a desire at present greater than ever before 
on the part of people at large, that every man shall, in the first 
instance, be himself, that his duties shall be primarily to himself 
and not to society, that it is, indeed, only when he has thus 
realised his individuality that he can adequately fill his place in the 
general scheme of things. What then must be developed that a 
man may “realise his individuality?” Free play must be given to 
the three elements of Will, Love and Intellect, and to a fourth, 
which Goethe calls the “demonic,” approaching nearer to Will 
than to either of the other two, but yet distinct from it, and re- 
quiring to be well curbed, as having great power for evil as well 
as for good. There is no instance in Ibsen’s plays of a genuinely 
“demonic” character. Rebecca West is the nearest; she at first 
pursues her course in cannon-ball fashion, but this characteristic 
is rather acquired from Dr. West than innate in herself: her true 
nature appears only towards the close of the drama and may be 
called really beautiful. 

When Ibsen began to turn his attention seriously to the 
greatest problems of life, he seems to have had quite an exag- 
gerated conception of the power of Will: the other elements, Love 
and Intellect, receive but scant attention until considerably later. 
In Rosmersholm, which marks the zenith of Ibsen’s attainments 
both as dramatist and philosopher—he, himself, by the way, 
affected “Emperor and Galilean” more than any other of his 
works—Will is entirely subordinated to the other two; but take 
the earlier Brand, and there Will can do everything, can accom- 
plish even the impossible. In the “Pillars of Society,” and in “A 
Doll’s House,” the termination is absolutely unintelligible unless 
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we admit the sovereignty of Will. We have to grant the plausi- 
bility of a person’s making an instantaneous and complete volte- 
face in his behaviour, of his voluntarily renouncing his former 
affections, of his spontaneous resolve to act in diametrical oppo- 
sition to his previous conduct; and all this in order to “realise his 
individuality.” In the earlier of the social dramas this is what 
we must look for as the key to them, and little else; it is only later 
that Ibsen becomes clearer as to the fact that although a man’s 
first duties may be to himself directly, his highest duties are to 
himself indirectly, and must be performed through the medium of 
assistance rendered to others; that, in fact, his first cherished end 
must be reduced to the secondary position of a means. Certain 
more obvious meanings may strike a person on a first reading, 
and totally obscure the real but deeper meaning. Thus, in the 
play “Ghosts”—to describe which the vocabulary of abuse in Eng- 
lish has been as thoroughly ransacked as the most ranting 
opponent of the drama could desire—many have seen the problem 
in that of heredity; that is, in a purely technical and _ scientific 
question. But of none of Ibsen’s dramas is this true: the question 
is in every case an ethical one. Those who see the problem in an 
attack on marriage are equally wrong. This is the view taken by 
Mr. George Bernard Shaw who writes, in his Quintessence of 
Ibsenism: “In his next play, ‘Ghosts,’ Ibsen returned to the 
charge with such an uncompromising and outspoken attack on 
marriage as a useless sacrifice of human beings to an ideal that 
his meaning was obscured by its very obviousness.” Whatever 
may be the case with Mr. Shaw’s own plays, it is to be strongly 
recommended to look for something behind the obvious in Ibsen’s. 
Mr. Shaw’s play, “The Philanderer,” conveys a very distorted im- 
pression of Ibsenism, however pleasant reading this kind of 
flippancy may provide, and however cleverly the ideas may be 
patched together in brilliant dialogue. We know the circum- 
stances under which “Ghosts” was written. The previous play, 
“A Doll’s House,” was violently attacked for its termination. 
Nora leaves her husband, whom she discovers to be a selfish 
philistine, in order to be herself, which is quite impossible as she 
is at present placed. Greatly incensed at these attacks on an 
action which was to himself such a manifest necessity, Ibsen 
answers his critics by a further work, in which the wife does not 
leave the husband. Mrs. Alving’s behaviour towards her husband 
shows her true self; but she was never allowed to be her true self 
because of the necessity circumstances placed her under to save 
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appearances. Nora exercised her Will and becomes free; and is 
sharply reprimanded by the critics for so doing; Mrs. Alving 
suffers, conceals unpleasant facts, and the result is a really awful 
ruin of two human existences. In neither of these two plays, nor 
indeed in any other, is marriage in the abstract called into ques- 
tion: these two particular instances of it are held up for con- 
demnation ; but they are merely the product of a totally corrupt 
social fabric, and the chief end for Ibsen was always to fight 
against these evils. He is never really at home except when he 
has the whole force of his battery directed against some flaw 
which is to be hammered out of existence. Even in plays lke 
““Masterbuilder Solness,” or ““Rosmersholm” or “Hedda Gabler,” 
where there is a decidedly positive element, so completely missing 
in the earlier dramas, except perhaps in “Emperor and Galilean,” 
the attack against what shall be denied is so much more formid- 
able than the defence of what is to be affirmed, that it is quite a 
venial offence to regard these works as the product of the same 
_ pessimist as the writer of “Ghosts” or “The Wild Duck.” 

There are two characteristics running from beginning to end 
of Ibsen’s work—Satire and Tragedy. His mind naturally turned 
to the painful side of things—he tried at times to take a more 
hopeful view, but always failed. There is something pathetic in 
the reflection that the hope he expressed that . . “his pleasant 
experiences during a stay in his native land would find themselves 
reflected in some future work” was never realised. This natural 
bent of Ibsen’s mind could hardly be improved by the experiences 
of his youth. He was born in 1828 in Skien, a small Norwegian 
town, then of about three thousand inhabitants; but its proximity 
to the sea gave it an importance not possessed by an inland town 
of that size. His father was a well-to-do business man, said to 
have been intelligent, witty, and a lover of society, entertaining 
freely. When Henrik Ibsen was eight years old, his father had 
to suspend payment, the former amenities of life had to be aban- 
doned, and the family left the town and lived at a little farm- 
house a short distance from Skien. There Ibsen lived till his 
fifteenth year; when the family returned to Skien. For a short 
time he was at school in Skien. A school essay written at the age 
of fifteen shows the future pessimist. It is called “a dream”; and 
to the dreamer an angel shows as “Reality and Truth” of human 
life “a huge City of the Dead.” At this period of his life, Ibsen 
had occasion to feel the hard lot of the fallen. At sixteen he 
became a chemist’s assistant in Grimstad, a still smaller town than 
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Skien, against his wish, which was to give his life to painting, an 
art for which he possessed some talent. Here he heard of im- 
pending revolutions, which actually broke out in 1848. Norway 
seemed undisturbed; and Ibsen, in poems written at this time, 
calls on his fountrymen to join the fray, from which, like many 
of the best men of his day, he hoped for great things. His first 
dramatic production dates from this time, 1848-49. The circum- 
stances remind one of those in which Schiller wrote his “Rauber”: 
both plays are the protest of a genius wearing galling fetters. 
In “Catilina” are reflected Ibsen’s hopes of the Revolution, and his 
grief at its failure. In 1850, Ibsen went to live in Christiania; and 
tried to pass the examination for admission to the university ; but 
failed on account of his lack of school instruction. In this year 
he wrote “The Warriors’ Mound,” which was at once performed ; 
he busied himself as journalist, being greatly interested in social 
questions, and publishing in a weekly newspaper, of which he was 
joint editor, social satirical poems. As journalist he was not suc- 
cessful, and it was a real godsend for him to obtain an appoint- 
ment as director of the Bergen theatre in November, 18513, Jn 
order to gain practical knowledge for the fulfilment of his duties, 
he was granted a six weeks’ stay in Copenhagen and Dresden; he 
visited also Berlin and Hamburg at the same time. This was his 
first and only journey out of Norway till 1864. It was also his 
first opportunity of learning anything about the theatre; he was, 
in fact, up to that point an entirely self-taught man. The post of 
theatre director in Bergen he held until 1857; part of his obliga- 
tions there being to produce one play of his own per year. Among 
these the best known are “The Lady of Ostrot,” “The Banquet at 
Solhaug,” and “Olaf Liljekrans”—all three dealing with national 
historical subjects. Apart from their value for a student of Ibsen, 
they are worth reading in themselves, and all have been frequently 
produced. They naturally betray the novice—especially in the 
frequent employment of the tactics of the “Comedy of Errors”: 
it is the same device that Ibsen makes such use of later; only we 
have the actual mistaking of one person for another; later we 
have a similar mistaking, but of the qualities and mind of the 
various characters. The love of the mysterious runs through all 
Ibsen’s work. All of these early dramas are of the romantic type; 
put the romantic vein, speaking broadly, gradually disappears, 
until it becomes entirely absent in the strictly social dramas. 

In 1857 Ibsen took up at the Norwegian theatre in Chris- 
tiania a similar post to the one he had held in Bergen since the 
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end of 1851. In the first year of his activity in Christiania he 
wrote the “Heroes at Helgeland.” It was just at this time that 
Hebbel dramatised the great Middle High German Epic, “Das 
Nibelungenlied,” making out of # his famous trilogy, “Die Nie- 
belungen” ; in the same way in the “Heroes at Helgeland,” Ibsen 
has put into dramatic form the Scandinavian Sagas corresponding 
to the Nibelungenlied: Siegfried, Gunther, Kriemhild and Brun- 
hild of “Die Niebelungen” become the Sigurd, Gunnar, Dalny and 
Hjordis of the “Heroes at Helgeland.” The theme adapted itself 
admirably to the sceptical tendency of Ibsen’s mind—particularly 
on the subject of marriage. Precisely as in the Nibelungenlied, 
so here the weaker Gunnar is married to the full-blooded Valkyrie 
Hjordis, and the stronger hero Sigurd marries the gentler Dalny. 
The two naturally suited for one another are Sigurd and Hjordis ; 
and the latter proposes that Sigurd shall remove all obstacles to 
this union. But this entails the murder of the other two, and 
Sigurd has come under the influence of Christianity; the “White 
God” prevails. This suggests another subject, which preoccupied 
Ibsen for some time; Christianity. The Christian ideal on the 
whole gains the upper hand as far as “Emperor and Galilean,” 
completed in 1872 when it is superceded by “the third empire.” 

Ibsen’s connection with the Norwegian theatre terminated 
with its closing in 1862; and he was then reduced to very hard 
straits, becoming literally penniless and being compelled to resort 
to loans. In these circumstances he produced what many regard 
as his best work, “The Pretenders,” which had been preceded the 
year before by the satirical “Love’s Comedy.” 

In 1864 he left Norway, a voluntary exile, disgusted with the 
part his countrymen had played in the struggle of the Danes 
against the Germans in that year. This bitterness finds expression 
in “Brand,” written the following year. Ibsen was to write two 
more long dramatic poems, “Peer Gynt,” and “Emperor and 
Galilean,” before finding his true destiny in the prose dramas 
which have made his name famous. When he did enter this path 
he was approaching fifty years of age. His voluntary exile, which 
lasted from 1864-1890, he spent chiefly in Germany and Italy, and 
there wrote his best works. 

The standpoint assumed by Ibsen in respect to all the social 
questions of his day may be determined with tolerable accuracy 
from his central idea of the individual. The question which con- 
cerned him most deeply, and which is naturally better adapted to 
being treated of in a drama than most social questions, was that 
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of the position of women; and this theme is contained in almost 
all the later plays in one form or another. He claims for women 
just as much as he claims for men, no more and no less—that they 
may be allowed to be themselves. He sees in the present state of 
women a debasing enslavement. In marriage they are either sold 
or sell themselves to some one who shall provide them with the 
necessities of existence; instead of being regarded as true com- 
panions for men, and of equal standing with them, they are 
treated, and this is the best that can befall them, as dolls, as Nora 
was first by her father, then by her husband. As children they 
receive an education, at least in those circles that are wealthy 
enough to afford it, which makes them entirely unfit for any 
serious purpose in life; which makes as the first law for them the 
saving of appearances, as in Hedda Gabler, who when brought 
face to face with the stern realities of life by her marriage, com- 
pletely breaks down. They are forbidden competition for most 
public appointments, and when not actually forbidden, they are 
wretchedly underpaid. Suffrage is denied them, and, going 
together with that, the right to participate in public political 
gatherings. And yet all objections brought forward, implying the 
incapability or the unfitness of women, are baseless. They are as 
intelligent and as artistically gifted as men; they are not in- 
triguing, at least not more than men are; they are not unpractical, 
as men assert of them; and they are much more richly endowed 
with an instinct for what is right. To quote a couple of Ibsen’s 
aphorisms on this topic: “Modern society is not a human society ; 
it is solely a society of men.” ‘When the men of liberty want to 
raise woman’s social position, they first try to find out whether 
public opinion—the men—will agree to it. This is the same thing 
as 1f we were to ask the wolves whether they agree to new safe- 
guards for the sheep.” This gloomy picture was probably truer 
to life thirty years ago, when it concerned Ibsen most deeply, 
than it is to-day. But we must not look on Ibsen as in any way 
resembling the Hyde Park orator in his agitations for women’s 
rights: all the above points are rather insinuated than directly 
expressed. Whenever any character requires a piece of mob 
oratory, it is always pronounced with some irony, gentle or other- 
wise, as in the case of Stensgard in “The Young Men’s League,” 
or Dr. Stockmann in “An Enemy of the People.” All these specific 
points were, however, in Ibsen’s estimation, merely incidental: 
they might all be rectified, and women would have gained some- 
what; yet, nerther singly nor combined, do they grant the freedom 
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to wemen to realize their own individuality. The evil is deeper 
rooted; the entire framework of society is worm-eaten; it must 
be constructed anew ; it now rests on a lie, and “Truth and Free- 
dom are the true Pillars of Society.” People are now only intent 
on saving appearances, and it is Truth that would set them free. 
Hence we always find that the attack in Ibsen’s dramas is a 
general attack delivered against society as a whole, rather than 
against any one specific flaw; and it is advisable to keep this 
always in view, seeing how much more easily a specific point is 
grasped. 

We can apply the same formula of the “realisation of the 
individual” to arrive at Ibsen’s position in politics generally. For 
some time he was looked on as a Social democrat, especially after 
his merciless treatment of the powers that be in “The Pillars of 
Society.” He need not have denied this, and he need not have told 
his friend Georges Brandes that he belonged to no political party 
whatever. The necessary inference from hts central standpoint 
leads one to this conclusion. His political position is most definitely 
expressed in “An Enemy of the People.” Of this play the author 
writes: “Dr. Stockmann and I got on excellently together. We 
harmonise in so many respects; but the Doctor is a greater blun- 
derhead than I, and has, moreover, various other peculiarities.” 
The pith of the ideas of Dr. Stockmann can be seen in a letter to 
Georges Brandes, of 1882, the year of the composition of “An 
Enemy of the People.” ‘And what shall we say of the so-called 
liberal press? These leaders who talk about freedom and free- 
thinking and at the same time debase themselves to being slaves 
to the arrogant opinions of their subscribers! I become more and 
more convinced that there is something demoralising in occupying 
oneself with politics and attaching oneself to a party. Under no 
circumstances would I attach myself to a party having the ma- 
jority on its side. Byjornsen says ‘The majority is always right,’ 
and as a practical politician I suppose a man must say that. I, on 
the other hand, feel myself bound to say: The minority is always 
right. It goes without saying that I do not mean the minority 
of stagnaters, but I mean the minority which precedes where the 
majority has not yet arrived. I opine that he is right who is in 
most intimate league with the future.” We shall understand this 
last sentence more clearly by taking it in connection with a speech 
made in 1887 in Stockholm, in which Ibsen says: “I have some- 
times been called a pessimist ; and indeed I am one, inasmuch as I 
do not believe in the eternity of human ideals. But I am also an 
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optimist, inasmuch ad I fully and confidently believe in the ideal’s 
power of propagation and of development. Especially and defin- 
itely do I believe that the ideals of our time, as they pass away, 
are tending toward that which, in my drama of ‘Emperor and 
Galilean,’ I have designated as ‘the third empire.’” (This third 
empire was to result from the union of the empire of the fiesh 
with the empire of the spirit: Paganism with Christianity). 

Thus Ibsen has some conception of his own of the principle 
of evolution: and this is applied both to social institutions and to 
political ideals. That is another instance of his ernbodying the 
ideas of his own generation; for the idea of evolution twenty of 
thirty years ago, when Ibsen produced his best work, was, as it is 
indeed now, a general topic of speculation. We see another ex- 
pression of it in Nietzsche’s Superman—quite a different thing, 
however, from Ibsen’s “realisation of the individual.” Nietzsche’s 
system is, indeed, individualism; utter Anarchy, each warring 
against his neighbour. Ibsen’s individualism is by no means 
“mere selfishness: it is “To thine own self be true,” and not “To 
thine own self be sufficient.” There are plenty of passages in his 
words which could be quoted to show this, The plebeians in 
Hedda Gabler, however sorry a group they form, cleafly bear the 
banner of the life Ibsen thought worth living, that of unselfish 
devotion to others: they cannot live without their life’s task 
Lebensaufgabe. The dissolute Lévborg is temporarily rescued 
by having some useful work to perform. In Rostmersholm, the 
ideal of Johannes Rosmer is to make “men of nobility,” Adels- 
menschen, of all the inhabitants of the land; and this he propdses 
to do by “ennobling the will” den Willen adeln; which, to one 
who recognises the fult significance of the Wil, appears indeed 
no mean ideal. Ellida in “The Woman of .the Sea,” Irene in 
“When We Dead Awaken,” have each their task. The aim of 
Masterbuilder Solness was to build “Homes for men, with towers 
on them”; that is, to provide material comfort which should 
combine with strivings after the ideal. There seers to be in 
Fbsen’s mind, however, a difference between a task, Aufgabe, 
and a duty, Pflicht. The “Aufgabe” is necessary, but the 
“Pfliicht’ is to be removed. The former we are free to impose 
upon ourselves, the latter is the categorical imperative imposed 
upon us from other considerations, and is a trammel on freedom. 
The tribunal before which a man shall appear is to be that of his 
own self, of his own “ennobled” self. 


t 
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There is but little space left to speak of Ibsen as artist; and 
we enter the realm of controversy almost as soon as we begin any 
discussion on this point. Zola’s definition seems to fit very well: 
“Une oeuvre d’art, c’est un coin de la création vu a travers un 
temperament.” No attempt to portray a principle of goodness, 
love and beauty manifesting itself through phenomena: just a 
little corner of the vineyard of God’s creation is depicted, and that 
corner infested with rank weeds, which must be uprooted. Ibsen 
started from an idea in the composition of his plays; or from a 
problem which he set himself; then he created his characters and 
dramatic situations to give a complete analysis of the idea or 
problem. The chief characters are generally somewhat abnormal ; 
since we only see them at moments of intense nervous strain. The 
plays Ibsen wrote after his return to Norway from voluntary 
exile, in 1890, are so imbued with symbolism—action, characters 
and dialogue all being symbolical—that it is impossible to say 
with any degree of certainty what they signify. The author has 
put much of himself into the principal characters of all four of 
these dramas and the difficulty arises of discriminating between 
what is Ibsen, what is the character in the drama, and what is the 
class to which this character belongs. How far, for instance, is 
Rubek (in the Epilogue) Rubek himself, how far is he the 
sculptor, and how far is he Ibsen? This excessive symbolism 
gives an air of unreality to all these last four works; and we 
cannot help thinking the facetious critic half justified who said of 
Masterbuilder Solness: “All the characters speak as if they were 
mad, except the doctor; and he must be mad, too, else he would 
see that the others are.” Such excessive cult of the enigmatical 
is surely a sign of decadence in art, and it is well for Ibsen that 
his reputation has something more solid to rely on. 

Sufficient has been said to show that Ibsen has his own con- 
ception of art and of the duty of the artist. There is no idea of 
“art for art’s sake”; art is here used as a weapon of attack: 
whether such use is justifiable or not need not be here discussed. 
Eventually the aim of Ibsen amounts to much the same as that of 
Schiller. In Don Carlos we have a conception of Liberty not 
vastly different from the realisation of the individual. At this 
point, however, Schiller turns himself to the study of philosophy 
to try and discover how the free man shall act so as to preserve 
his freedom, so as not to enslave himself; and his investigations 
lead him to the conclusion that the desired end is to be obtained by 
surrounding people with instances of the beautiful, which shall 
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act as an incentive to moral improvement: regarding the beau- 
tiful, in its broadest sense, to be above and to include the moral. 
Ibsen follows the opposite method. He exposes the hideous ulcers 
which disfigure society, with the idea that men will come to detect 
them. Thus Schiller would make use of the force of attraction 
towards the beautiful: Ibsen of the force of. repulsion from the 
hideous. Most people prefer to think the former method is the 
more likely to succeed; and if art is to be used in polemics, we 
usually prefer Schiller’s style. Yet, even admitting Ibsen to be 
entirely mistaken in the course he adopted, his high moral aim 
and the high seriousness with which he pursued it, combined with 
unusual dramatic insight, fully deserve the meed of praise which 
is beginning to be bestowed on him. 
E. W. PATCHETT. 
Queen’s University. 


THE ELECTRIC CLUB OF WILKINSBURG 
AND ITS EDUCATIONAL 
SIGNIFICANCE. 


{ 





NE function of all large business organizations is that they 
ensure to themselves a supply of men who will be capable 
and ready to fill vacancies in the staffs and who will be available 
im any extensions of business that rnay be undertaken. It is cer- 
tainly a realization of this conception that has caused the estab- 
lishment of apprenticeships of all sorts; and i is to a recent 
development of one of these systertts that attention is directed in 
the following pages. 

In order that a body of well trained engineers may be ready 
to supply the demands of its life and growth, the great Westing- 
house Electrical and Manufacturing Company of East Pittsburg’ 
has established an engineering apprentice course to which the 
most promising graduates of the various engineering colleges are 
admitted. In this course a body of about three hundred young 
men, self-gathered from the chief engineering schools of two 
hemispheres, are systematically brought into contact with those 
phases of electrical engineering that can be found only in the 
actual production and installation of electrical machinery and in 
the execution of engineering plans. The “course” is supposed to 
extend over two years, the apprentices working side by side with 
the mechanics in the shops but being transferred from one section 
to another at intervals of from two to six weeks. They are under 
the direction of a foreman of apprentices, who, with a staff of 
assistants, keeps track of the progress of each man—chiefly 
through the weekly reports of the section-foreman. The special 
abilities of each apprentice are thus discovered and the various 
men are directed to that work for which they seem best fitted. It 
has been often noted that comparatively few of those who enter 
actually finish the full course; as before the two years have passed 
most of the men have been offered permanent positions with the 
company itself or with other engineering firms. 

In 1901 a series of weekly lectures was inaugurated, in 
which the engineers of the company dealt with experiences in the 
shops and on the road. These though purely voluntary were well 
attended, and the benefit derived was so marked that both man- 
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agement and apprentices were eager to have them made a regular 
part of the training. The result was the establishment of the 
Electric Club. : 

This club from the first has been avowedly intended t 
further the production of that sort of engineer that modern con- 
ditions demand. As this institution is, as a matter of business, 
promoted by the staff of one of the largest and most progressive 
engineering firms in the world; and as it is a living organization, 
in contact with the forefront of the engineering of to-day, and is 
constantly adjusting itself to the most effective ways of producing 
the type of man required in that work; it may well attract the 
attention of all who are interested in the present tendencies of 
engineering education. At first, the fundamental idea of the 
association was educational,—in the narrowest sense of the word, 
—a club where the apprentices might meet to hear lectures and 
to talk over difficulties with the Westinghouse engineers. To the 
same end a reading room was added for the current technical 
journals ; and, as a very secondary matter, meetings were held for 
social ‘intercourse. 

After a year or so it was found that not only was the relative 
mportance, as originally conceived, of the technical and of the 
social work gradually becoming reversed, but it was seen that 
this change was making the club a more efficient means for the 
production of the desired type of engineer. In 1904 this was fully 
recognized and the purpose of the club was clearly set forth in 
their announcement as follows: “The club must be fundamentally 
“a sociable club. Sociability and entertainment, however, are not 
“ends in themselves; they are the means for the accomplishment 
“of the serious work of the club. The club is something more 
“ valuable than a social club, but the social life is the centre; from 
“it will grow the membership and the spirit that will make 
“ effective work in other directions possible.” The president, Mr. 
F, D, Newberry, one of the company’s engineers, in commenting 
on this development said: ‘This broad conception of the purpose 
“of the club not only extends the range of the club’s activity but 
_“ gives a new significance to whatever work it undertakes. In 
“ the early days of the club, an entertainment was simply an enter- 
“tainment; its success was measured by the enjoyment of those 
“who attended it. At the present time an entertainment is not 
“only an entertainment but it is an opportunity for a number of 
“men to develop their initiative and sense of responsibility, their 
“ knowledge of human nature and of the inertia of things. The 
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“success of an entertainment, judged from this point of view, 
“does not depend so much upon its value to the men who pas- 
“ sively attend it as upon its value to the men who actively work 
“for it. . . . . The valuable man is not necessarily the man 
“who is technically the wisest; he is sometimes the man who 
‘knows less technically, but, by a knowledge of human nature, a 
“human sympathy and a smiling countenance, compels men to 
“ work with him and for him.” One of the first requirements of 
the engineer is that he be able to “handle men,” to work with 
them and to accomplish through them. 

In accordance with this plan the entire management of the 
club is upon the shoulders of the apprentices. Though still in 
leased quarters the club—backed by the Company—is providing 
for itself a club-house of its own in Wilkinsburg, the district 
where most of the apprentices live. It conducts courses of general 
lectures. It has divided the field of work into about ten different 
“Technical Sections’—Transformer work, Street Railway work, 
etc.—and arranges for detailed discussion by experts; an appren- 
tice attending the section or sections in which he is most inter- 
ested. The club conducts excursion parties of about ten each to 
the various engineering works of that great manufacturing dis- 
trict. Its Electric Journal is already well known to live electrical 
men as a periodical written for practical men by those who are 
in daily contact with the subjects of which they treat—men who 
are asked to contribute because they are in possession of first 
hand information of practical engineering value. 

Perhaps the truest idea of the club’s work may be obtained 
from the following paragraphs from the monthly record in the 
December News Bulletin—a supplement to the Journal : 


“Some excellent addresses were provided for November and if the 
pace is kept up during the season the series promises to be the strongest 
that has ever been arranged for. 


“The first in the series was the lecture given by Mr. E. M. Herr, 
Vice-President of the [lectric Company, on November 5, on the subject: 
“The Organization of the Electric Company.” Mr. Herr did not dwell 
upon details, but touched the “high spots,” so to speak. He told of the 
duties and position of the different officers of the Company, and the 
complete organization of the different departments, and their necessary 
co-operation with each other. This was the first of a series of lectures 
to be given at the Club by the Westinghouse officers and the heads of 
the different departments of the Company. 


“On November 19, Mr. S. P. Grace, chief engineer st the Central 
District and Printing Telegraph Company, who has spoken before the 
organization on former occasions, gave a stereopticon talk on the Tele- 
phone. Mr. Grace discussed the different phases in and the rapid de- 
velopment of this wonderful instrument. 
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“On November 26, Mr. H. D. Shute, Assistant to the Second Vice- 
President of the Electric Company, spoke on the subject of the Corres- 
pondence Department, dwelling specifically on the methods of working 
and its relation to the Sales on the one hand, and the Engineering on 
the other. By the use of charts Mr. Shute showed. the euee Von a 
the departments and the class of work carried on by each. 


“On November 17, the dance of the first section was held in “Ge 
assembly hall at Wilkinsburg. . ... . 


“The second dance of the season will be held on the evening of 
December 1, oud will bs under the auspices of the Electric Club, second 
section. 


“Two hundred aa fifty members were present at the novel Smoker, 
Saturday night, November 10, which broke up at the usual Pittsburg 
hour of 11.45. The new plan of seating the fellows in groups around 
tables proved more than a bar to formality, while the effect of lighting 
by dull red lamps, and the music were conducive alike to gis eee 
ship and cheer. The program was entirely musical. . ‘ 


“The next Club night will be a Yule Tide Smoker, given for those 
who look forward to spending Christmas in Pittsburg. 


“The following gives a sum total of men registered in the different 
sections and clubs of the Electric Club: 


Technical Sections ...... ......ccceee cecececenes 261 
Excursion Sections .. .........c cece cece ccc cecees 149 
Dance: Sections: s.< 6. 0c. v.08 & A0tsnsieec teaeewesaus 170 
Glée: CIND vevcces- eee Bie Side cee heidedsdes wreck 23 
Mandolin: Clib-necescse Sack aoe <etldee tetas aeeass 

Engineering and Commercial Club ................ 30 
Alternate Current Club .. .. ...... 0... cece ee eee 12 
Violin Clab: ice bx Sk. Ge eet tanaeeeaaass 9 


The stand indicated above has been ica by the Westing- 
house management, not from any altruistic educational idea but as 
“a business proposition,” because it tends to produce and develop 
those qualities in the apprentice that are so necessary to the 
modern engineer. Now what are these qualities? Some leading 
engineers have very plainly expressed their ideas on this point of 
late. Col. H. G. Prout, the general manager of the Union Switch 
and Signal Company, in speaking at Yale “On Some Relations of 
the Engineer to Society,’ said: 

“The duties of my life bring me into daily contact with large 
“industrial and commercial interests employing many men, and 
“T say in all sincerity and with due regard to the meaning of my 
“words, that it is far easier to hire engineers than it is to hire 
“men. 

“It is my constant observation of four engineering works 
“works employing about 20,000 men, that engineers reach the 
“limit of their usefulness from defects of character, rather than 
“from want of technical attainments. Our greatest difficulty is 

* “to find courage, candor, imagination, large vision and high am- 


1Shefheld Lecture Course, New Haven, Feb. 1905. 
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“bition. I do not know which of these qualities is most often 
“lacking or which is most essential. The lack of courage and 
“candor comes most often to my notice, but the lack of imagina- 
“tion and of broad outlook produces the most serious disasters. 
All of these things an engineer must have if he is to go far, and 
“all of these things any citizen must have if he is to go far in the 
“work of life. Our scheme of education will be radically de- 
“ fective if it does not provide for the development of courage and 
“candor, of imagination and broad vision and high ambition.” 
After discussing the quickening influence of the more important 
engineering subjects as compared with the studies of an Arts 
course, he remarks: ‘The result is mostly dependent on the 
“teacher and not on the thing taught. The quickening influence 
“is the human influence.” This reminds one of the aphorism 
quoted by our late Principal Grant, whose influence speaks to us 
to-day from our best university institutions: “In an instructor, 
“character is as important as technical attainments.” 

Mr. Walter C. Kerr, one of the trustees of Cornell and presi- 
dent of the engineering firm of Westinghouse, Church, Kerr & 
Company, in dealing with “The Point of View,’? emphasizes ‘‘the 
“ difference between knowing one’s engineering and knowing 
“how to make it effective.” He writes: 

“From one point of view, all graduates can be divided into 
“two classes: those who think their knowledge is a little long for 
“their opportunities, and those who think that most anything is 
“a little long for their knowledge. Both are apt to think that the 
“knowledge they have acquired will become the essence of per- 
“formance. You will soon find that knowledge hasn’t much to 
“do with effectiveness. It is necessary only as words are essential 
“to the expression of thought. You will find knowledge a good 
“tool, but not the vital force with which you perform. You will 
“ fall back upon human effort and action and find that it is the 
“‘human-engine and not the knowledge-engine that does the 
“ work.” 

Mr. C. F. Scott, consulting engineer to the Westinghouse 
Electrical Company and one of the chief movers in the establish- 
ment of an efficient apprentice course, in an article on “Why Some 
Engineers Fail,’’? says in part: 

“An Engineer of wide experience both in this country and 
“ abroad, who now holds an executive position with a progressive. 
“company, remarked that in selecting young engineers for speci- 


1Electric Journal, Sept., 1905. 
2Electric Journal, Vol. 1, p. 563. 
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“fic work he found a greater number were lacking tn moral 
“ qualthcations than in technical abslity. He did not restrict the 
“term ‘moral’ to mean simply common honesty but used it in a 
‘broader sense to include courage, judgment, backbone, moral 
“strength and all those things which make up the complex called 
“character.” Mr. Scott proceeds to express a view which while 
well recognized in the abstract by educationalists is too often for- 
gotten in the practical work of our colleges. 

“It is easier to train engineers than it is to develop men. 
“ College courses are apt to give ninety-nine per cent. to technical 
“ subjects and one per cent. to culture studies. Were the divisions 
“ eighty-five per cent. and fifteen per cent. one would be decreased 
“only a seventh while the other would be increased fifteen fold. 
“When older men talk about the value to an engineering student 
“of a debating society, of familiarity with parliamentary practice, 
“of fluency in composition, of culture studies, of the training in 
“effective co-operation which may be secured through student 
“ organizations, of education as a means of forming right habits 
“and developing the faculties as well as of acquiring technical 
“knowledge, the student in engineering does not seem to under- 
“stand what they mean.” 

It is particularly the last sentence of this extract that is of 
importance; the insisting on those factors in education that are 
found and that can be found only outside of the class-room. It 
is obvious that if our students are to make the most of influences 
like the Alma Mater Society, the Engineering, Aesculapian and 
Arts Societies, the organizations of the various “years,” the con- 
cursus, the University and class functions, etc., they must recog- 
nize them as important factors in their education and they must 
seriously apply themselves to the proper and businesslike under- 
taking of their responsibilities.’ It is surely a partial recognition 
of this point of view that makes us so proud of “the Queen’s 
spirit” in our own University, with its student management of 
undergraduate affairs and its student maintenance of order. It is 
surely a conscious lack of comprehension of this that makes out- 
siders characterize us as “perfervid Alma-Materists.” It is surely 
also this same cause that has contributed so largely to the success 
of our men when in contact with the graduates of other schools 
in the apprentice work—where the best of all the schools meet. 
It surely is largely owing to this that our school of engineering 


11 do not wish to advocate any change in the work done by the 
Societies referred to, but wish to suggest that the above-mentioned 
point of view will make the existing institutions of much deeper value 
to the student body. 
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itself has won the respect and commendation of the leaders of 
what has been called “the new engineering education,” “the basis 
of the progress of the future.” 

The cry is not for more technical instruction but for men 
who can make their training effective. To use Mr. Scott’s phrase 
we must recognize that a good backbone is more necessary to an 
engineer than a good slide rule. 

So it would appear that the tendency of modern engineering 
is to require in large measure a training that can never be given 
in class-rooms but that must come from the action of man on 
man in the executive work of life. It would further seem evident 
that in the training of engineering students—and of all students 
for that matter—we must lay more and more emphasis on the 
educational effect of the transaction of student business and the 
more serious side of all their college functions, that they be 
administered in the best possible manner, not merely as a matter 
of college pride but as a means of giving that broad training that 
is being called for so clearly to-day. 

Talent, says Goethe, develops in the Silence, but Character 
in the Stream of Life. 

WILL, C. BAKER. 


January 5th, 1907. 


THE ROLE OF THE PHAGOCYTE. 


Gee 


EW people know that within their bodies is being carried on a 
warfare, in comparison with which, the battles of history be- 
come commonplace and uninteresting. For most of us this 
conflict goes on, with few interruptions, from the cradle to the 
grave. The invaders may differ from day to day, or even from 
hour to hour, but the personnel of the defence is ever the same. 
This warfare resembles, in some respects, a struggle between 
savages. From first to last there is no suspension of hostilities ; 
the white flag of surrender is unheeded here; annihilation is the 
certain penalty of defeat. 

In order to comprehend the extent and gravity of this 
struggle, it will be necessary to form some estimate of the 
strength and character of the opposing forces. In the blood of 
man there are two sets of corpuscles, (if we exclude the blood- 
plaques), the erythrocytes or red cells, the leucocytes or white 
cells. It is with the latter we are concerned at present. 

The average number of leucocytes in a cubic millimeter of 
blood of the adult is 7,500. The number, however, is influenced 
by a variety of physiologic and pathologic conditions. In the 
later months of pregnancy the number increases to about 18,000 
per cubic millimeter while during the first two years of life the 
count averages 25,000. The reason of this Divine anticipation 
will be apparent later. 

The leucocytes, from their resemblance to the lower organ- 
isms, may be regarded as independent organisms, living 
and moving in the blood and lymph of man, just as 
the amcebae live and move in their natural liquid medium. All 
the full-grown leucocytes possess the power of amceboid move- 
ment. Most of those capable of locomotion possess, in addition, 
the power to ingest and destroy bacteria. These latter are known 
as phagocytes (eating-cells). A phagocyte may then be defined 
as a fighting leucocyte. Not all the leucocytes, as we shall see, 
are phagocytic. | 

The leucocytes pass through stages of development and de- 
cline similar to those of the human organism itself. Four stages 
have been clearly defined—infancy, adolescence, maturity, old 


age. 
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The infant leucocytes (the lymphocytes) are smaller than 
those of adolescence or maturity. Being infants they are neither 
planocytic nor phagocytic. 

The adolescents (the mononuclear leucocytes) move about 
with ease and rapidity. They are not, however, to any extent 
phagocytic. 

The mature leucocytes (the polynuclear leucocytes ) are 
actively amceboid both as regards motion and ingestion of foreign 
matter. These constitute the real army of defence. A limited 
number of these are non-combatant. They may be the army 
service corps. 

Only a few of the leucocytes, not more than 2 per cent., reach 
old age (the eosinophiles). These move about freely, even on 
the field of battle, but do not appear to take any active part in the 
fight. These are doubtless commanding officers. Briefly then, 
this is the army of defence. 


WHAT OF THE INVADERS? 


They are, for the most part, low forms of vegetable life—the 
ubiquitous bacteria. Their number no one can estimate. Many 
of the diseases of man are the result of an invasion of the system 
by some of these bacteria. 

How do bacteria gain an entrance to the fortress—the blood- 
stream? or to the over-lying kopjes—the various organs of the 
body? A familiar example will suffice. 

Tuberculosis is one of the oldest diseases of which we have 
any knowledge. Hippocrates, 500 years before Christ, gave a 
perfect description of an advanced case. The tubercle bacilli—the 
bacteria causing tuberculosis—may gain an entrance to the body 
by various ways. The respiratory tract is the usual portal. In 
the bronchial tubes of many apparently healthy persons, especially 
of those living in the crowded, sunless tenement-houses of large 
centres, may be found, at different times, living tubercle bacilli. 
Not all, however, fall victims to consumption. No system of 
scouting was ever more efficient than that in operation here. Able- 
bodied phagocytes are constantly on duty in the bronchial tubes. 
They challenge every stranger. If the enemy are few they must 
either suffer defeat and be devoured, or seek safety in hasty re- 
treat. Of this the host is all unconscious. This is no imaginary 
description. On the slide under the high-power microscope, a 
single phagocyte may be seen to engulf a dozen or more tubercle 
bacilli, and it is fair to assume that on his native heath he is 
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capable of much greater effort. If the bacilli come in fairly large 
numbers the phagocytes on out-post duty engage them and after 
a skirmish of varying length destroy them. The host, even yet, 
may be quite unconscious, or at most suffer slight indisposition. 
But again the bacilli attack the out-posts—this time in greater 
numbers—the news is heliographed to headquarters, the phago- 
cytes rush to the scene and the conflict is on. If the phagocytes 
are overpowered, the bacilli march on to victory and ere long find 
a resting-place in the lung and hurriedly entrench themselves. 
Here they multiply rapidly and when sufficiently strong make 
another determined effort to capture the citadel. A slight but 
persistent cough and a gradual loss in weight may be the only 
evidence as yet of the desperate struggle within. 

To the onlooker it is evident that reinforcements must soon 
arrive or the citadel will be sacked and the day irretrievably lost. 
Here the physician, as the outside recruiting officer of the army 
of defence, comes to the rescue. Within the plasma of the blood 
are certain anti-bacterial bodies known as opsonins. These whet 
the appetite of the phagocytes. By generous feeding, by pro- 
viding abundance of fresh air and sunshine and other remedies at 
his command, he can increase not only the opsonins but the phago- 
cytes themselves. If he realizes his responsibility, and seizes the 
opportunity, the invaders may yet be routed and the day happily 
won. If, alas he fail, the pyogenic organisms—an ever-ready ally 
—crowd the field and the pillage is complete. The high tempera- 
ture, the hectic flush and drenching night sweats announce the 
arrival of this much-dreaded ally. 

The lifeless bodies of the brave phagocytes are strewn in 
millions on the field and constitute a great part of the purulent 
expectoration of the later stages of this disease. 

What has been said of tuberculosis may with little variation 
be applied to many other diseases, notably septicemia or blood- 
poisoning. 

The tactics of the invaders may, and do differ, the scene of 
conflict may change, but the constant friend of man in all ages— 
the phagocyte—is ever on the watch-tower guarding the citadel. 


Jas. THIRD. 
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RITERS on wood engraving sometimes trace the art back 
to the wooden dies used by the Egyptians and Babylonians 
for stamping letters upon bricks, or by the Etruscans for stamping 
pottery. Some even go back to the first attempts to cut designs 
on wood for any purpose, and ascribe the art, according to their 
fancy, to Zoroaster, Noah, Hermes Trismegistus, Tubal-cain, or 
Adam. Even if the term is restricted to mean the cutting of 
wooden blocks for the purpose of making prints from them on 
paper, there is abundant room for discussion about its origin. The 
statement of Pliny that Varro illustrated his books with the por- 
traits of seven hundred persons has been interpreted to mean that 
Varro invented some process of engraving portraits for reproduc- 
tion. This theory is without other support, though the Romans 
undoubtedly used engraved stamps for making impressions in 
wax, and probably also for marking cloth and paper with ink. It 
is equally easy to find statements which have been taken to mean 
that printing from woodcuts was practised by the Chinese about 
50 B.C., or even in the reign of Wu-Wang (1120 B.C.). 

Even in the accounts of much more recent times it is suffi- 
ciently difficult to separate fact from fable. Papillon tells a 
remarkable story of a book which he had seen in 1720 in the 
library of a Swiss captain at Bagneux. It consisted of an orna- 
mental title page, a table of contents, and eight pictures, bound in 
wood and leather. The inscription on the title page he gives as 
follows :* 

“The chivalrous deeds, in figures, of the great and magnani- 
mous Macedonian king, the courageous and valiant Alexander, 
dedicated, presented, and humbly offered to the most holy father, 
Pope Honorius IV., the glory and stay of the Church, and to our 
illustrious and generous father and mother, by us Alexander 
Alberic Cunio, knight, and Isabella Cunio, twin brother and 
sister; first reduced, imagined, and attempted to be executed in 
relief with a little knife, on blocks of wood, joined and smoothed 
by this learned and beloved sister, continued and finished together 
at Ravenna, after eight pictures of our designing, painted six 
times the size here represented; cut, explained in verse, and thus 
marked on paper to multiply the number, and to enable us to pre- 
sent them as a token of friendship and affection to our relations 


*As translated by Chatto, Treatise on Wood Engraving, p. 28. 
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and friends. This was done and finished, the age of each being 
only sixteen years complete.” 

Honorius IV. was pope from 1285 to 1287. The whole story 
is accepted by some writers, notably by Mr. Ottley, but it contains 
many details which must have seriously taxed his credulity. 

We come to surer ground soon after the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. Many pictures of saints are still in existence, 
dating from this period, in which the outlines have been printed 
from wooden blocks, and colours have been added by hand. 
Playing cards were also manufactured in quantities about this 
time, though the date at which they were first printed, rather than 
drawn, is quite uncertain. It has been much debated whether 
printing from blocks was first used for the cards or for the re- 
ligious subjects, and there seems to be no sure evidence on either 
side. As the early woodcuts have been found in greatest numbers 
in districts where the manufacture of cards was carried on, it is 
probable that both practices developed about the same time. 

The most interesting, though not the oldest, example of the 
religious pictures is one of St. Christopher, found pasted on the 
inside of the cover of a manuscript volume in the library of the 
convent of Buxheim in Suabia. It is a large print, eleven and a 
quarter inches high. The outline is printed in black ink from a 
wooden block. The faces, hands and legs are coloured a flesh 
tint; the grass and leaves bright green; the robes of Christ and 
the monk, and the water are light blue; St. Christopher’s robe is 
tinted with red; the lining of the robe and the nimbuses are 
yellow. The illustration is from a reduced woodcut copy of the 
engraved part. The colours were added afterwards by hand. 
This practice continued throughout the fifteenth century; the 
formschneider or engraver cutting the outline on wood, and the 
briefmaler (card painter) adding colour with a brush. Both 
belonged to the same guild of craftsmen and the work of both 
was considered necessary to produce pictures. In several of the 
old cuts parts of the outline which offered difficulty to the en- 
graver were omitted from the woodcut, to be filled in with pencil 
by the briefmaler. As type had not been invented any desired 
description was engraved on the block. The inscription on this 
cut reads: 

Cristofori faciem die quacumque tueris milesimo cccc° 

Illa nempe die morte mala non morieris xx° tercio. 
which may be translated, “On whatever day thou seest the face of 
St. Christopher, on that day at least thou shalt die no evil death, 
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Woodcut ‘‘St. Christopher,” 1423, (much reduced). 
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1423.” The number, 1423, is universally admitted to give the 
date of the cut. The picture illustrates the story of the Syrian 
giant, Offerus, who after serving the Emperor and the Devil 
turned to the service of Christ and atoned for his sins by carrying 
pilgrims across a river. One evening a Child asked to be taken 
across the stream and the giant took him upon his shoulder. The 
Child seemed to grow heavier and heavier until the giant looked 
up in surprise and despair, and was told, “Be not surprised at thy 
load for in me thou bearest the sins of the world.” For this he 
was given the name of Christopher and canonized. 

As to the merits of this cut very various opinions have been 
expressed. M. Delaborde considers it so lacking in pictorial skill 
as to be a striking example of the inferiority of German art to 
the contemporary work in Holland and Flanders. Mr. Chatto on 
the other hand says that it is much better designed than most of 
those in the printed books of sixty or seventy years later and that 
even in the Nuremberg Chronicle of 1493 with its two thousand 
illustrations he “cannot find a single subject which either for spirit 
or feeling can be compared to the St. Christopher.” Mr. Linton 
says, “I am well content to give some words of unstinted praise to 
our St. Christopher for the design. I mind not the disproportion- 
ate space he occupies in the picture. Is not he famous as a giant? 
The perspective also is good enough for me, as doubtless it was 
to those in whose interest the print was issued. It is certain he is 
crossing a stream; we see a fish beneath the waves. He Supports 
his colossal frame and helps his steady course with a full-grown 
fruit-bearing palm tree—fit staff for saintly son of Anak; no 
heathen he; the nimbus is round his head. As on his shoulders he 
bears the Lord of the World, can we fail to remark his upturned 
glance, inquiring why he is thus bowed down by a little child? 
The blessing hand of the Blessed plainly gives reply. Look again, 
and see on one side of the stream the merely secular life; is it not 
all expressed by the mill and the miller and his ass, and far up 
the steep road (what need for diminishing distance?) the peasant 
with the sack of flour toiling towards his humble home? And on 
the other side is the spiritual life—the hermit, by his windowless 
hut, the warning bell above; he kneels in front, with his lantern 
of faith lifted high in his hand, a beacon for whatever wayfarer 
the ferryman may bring. Rank grasses and the fearless rabbit 
mark the quiet solitude in which the hermit dwells. I can forgive 
all shortcomings. These old-century men were in earnest.” 
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The Block-books marked the next step in the development of. 
wood-cutting. During the thirty or forty years between 1423 and”. 
the invention of movable types a score or more of books wefe:: °°": 
printed from wooden blocks, text and illustration being cut upen. * 
the same block. It is difficult to assign dates to any of these, and.” 
most of them passed through several editions. The text is gent. ..-- 
erally in Latin in some of the editions, and in Dutch, German, u: ...: 
French in others. There is in most cases little possibility pf. “. 
deciding definitely which edition was the first or in what country. .-:- 
the designs originated. Without making any assumption of 3ts- * 
German origin, we may take as an example of the block-books tlt¢’ 
first page of the one called “Apocalypsis Sancti Johannis,” the 
Vision of St. John. In the upper half St. John is represented as 
preaching to Drusiana and three men. The inscription reads, 
“Conversi ab idolis per predicationem beati Johannis Drusiana et 
ceteri,” “Drusiana and others converted from idols by the preach- 
ing of St. John.” The lower half shows St. John baptizing a 
diminutive Drusiana in a very small chapel, outside of which are 
six evil-looking men, “worshippers of idols,” the inscription tells 
us, “spying on his acts,” “cultores ydolorum explorantes facta 
ejus.” The book consisted of forty-eight or fifty pages, ten and 
and half by seven and a half inches, each having two subjects 
illustrating the Revelation. 

In the latter half of the fifteenth century after the invention 
of presses and movable types, books printed with type and illus- 
trated with woodcuts became common. Most of the woodcuts, 
however, show no advance over those of the block books. A 
noteworthy exception is a folio volume of Breydenbach’s Travels 
printed at Mentz in 1486. The text is in Latin and the illustra- 
tions are much more elaborate and more carefully cut than those 
of any other work of the time. 

A new era in wood-engraving began in 1498 when Albrecht 
Durer published his “Apocalypse,” a series of 15 large woodcuts 
with Latin and German text. Instead of crude outlines drawn 
with little taste, to be coloured by hand, woodcuts now became 
finished pictures drawn by the foremost artists of the time. There 
was already a large body of wood-engravers who had acquired 
considerable skill in the art. It is necessary to remember that 
their methods were quite different from those of the nineteenth 
century. They used comparatively soft woods as apple and pear, 
cutting the designs on the side of a smooth board with a knife; 
their lines were necessarily coarse, as fine lines cut on the side 
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Diirer ‘‘The Four Horsemen,” woodcut of 1498 (much reduced). 
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of a board would not stand the pressure required in printing. But 

with such necessary limitations they had gained a fair mastery-., 
over their material. Diirer is generally credited with being the::.. . 
first to use masses of lines to produce shadows or give local colour’.." “7.” 
in woodcuts, and with being the first to introduce crossed lines}... 
or “cross hatching.” Both of these practices, however, can occa---- 
sionally be traced in earlier woodcuts. They were doubtless due’?: .:*" 
to the influence of contemporary copper engravings. Baldini and--- 
Mantegna in Italy, and the “Master of 1466” and Martin Schons.. 
gauer in Germany, had obtained beautiful effects in their copper: 
engravings by masses of fine lines. The more ambitious wood: 
cutters attempted to produce similar effects as far as their coarser 
material would permit. In engraving on metal nothing is easier 
than to cut a mass of very fine lines either parallel or crossed in 
any manner. In a woodcut, since it is the untouched part of the 
block which prints, a dark line requires the wood to be cut away 
on both sides. A fine line is therefore cut with difficulty since it 
is hard to cut away the wood on both sides of it without damag- 
ing the line. When the cutting was done on the side of the board 
(that is, until the latter part of the eighteenth century,) there 
was danger also that the line would break off in printing. Cross- 
hatching on wood involves the additional difficulty of cutting out 
the little square or lozenge-shaped white spaces with their edges 
exactly in line; that is, it requires considerable practice. Durer’s 
merit, from the point of view of technique, lay not so much in 
discovering new processes as in utilizing every known process for 
his artistic purpose, with a full knowledge of its possibilities and 
limitations. He drew every line knowing that a careful wood- 
cutter could reproduce it to give the exact effect intended. His 
drawings were a challenge to the engravers to show what their 
art could accomplish; and the challenge was accepted. Men of 
ability were attracted to the craft, which at the same time 
advanced in popular appreciation. We do not know the name of 
a single woodcutter of the fifteenth century but we know the 
names of a dozen who worked during the first quarter of the 
sixteenth century and the initials of nearly as many more, while 
hundreds of the blocks they cut have been preserved. 

Our illustration of Ditrer’s woodcuts is a much reduced 
copy* of one of the cuts from the “Apocalypse,” “The Four 
Horsemen,” who appeared on the opening of the first four seals, 
Rev. vi, 1-8. 


*As much of the effect is lost by the reduction in size, a portion of 
the picture is also given in nearly the original size. 
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Detail from Diirer’s woodcut ‘‘The Four Horsemen” (slightly reduced). 
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“And I saw, and behold a white horse: and he that sat on 
him had a bow; and a crown was given unto him: and he went 
forth conquering and to conquer . . . And there went out 
another horse that was red: and power was given unto him that 
sat thereon to take peace from the earth, and that they should 
kill one another: and there was given unto him a great sword. 

. And I beheld, and lo a black horse; and he that sat on 
him had a pair of balances in his hand. . . . And I looked, 
and behold a pale horse: and his name that sat on him was Death, 
and Hell followed with him.” 

Every detail of the vision is followed in the drawing, but 
transfused and transformed by the fire of imagination. Helpless 
mortals cower in terror before the agents of doom who burst 
from the cloud and storm. Death and Hell seem to glory in their 
work. But the other horses and their riders are executing a 
divine commission; without cruelty and without compassion; 
knowing not nor caring whether the victims wear the crown of 
king, the gown of priest, or the simple dress of labourer; they 
pass on unmoved, the ministers of inflexible justice. 

Diirer’s next work on wood was the “Life of the Virgin” 
(published in 1511 though most of the drawings are dated 1504 
or 1505), consisting of nineteen large pictures, the later ones 
showing much more delicacy than those of the “Apocalypse.” In 
the same year he published the “Great Passion,” thirty-seven 
smaller woodcuts, and a number of single pictures. From 1512 
to 1515 he drew the mass of pictures which make up the “Trium- 
phal Arch” ordered by the Emperor Maximilian, an extraordinary 
woodcut or combination of ninety-two woodcuts, making a 
picture about ten feet high by nine feet wide. This was engraved 
by Jerome André. A parallel work, also in honour of Maximilian, 
the “Triumphal Procession,” was drawn by Burgkmair and others 
about the same time upon about one hundred and thirty large 
blocks. It was indeed a golden age for wood-cutters. The 
Emperor was also interested in several illustrated books which 
gave them employment, such as “The Adventures of Sir Theur- 
dank” with one hundred and eighteen woodcuts drawn by 
Schaufflein, and “Der Weiss Kunig,” which contained two hun- 
dred and thirty-six drawings by Burgkmair and others. 

Among the wood engravers of this time or a few years later 
was one who has been universally regarded as the greatest master 
of the craft. His name is known only from a tablet affixed to a 
proof of a “Dance of Death” alphabet, the drawing of which is 
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attributed to Holbein, and a somewhat similar one upon another 
woodcut. The former reads “Hanns Liitzelberger formschnider, 
genannt Franck,” that is, “Hans Liitzelberger, called Franck, 
engraver.” The initials H. L. also occur on one of the cuts in 
Holbein’s “Dance of Death.” The only other fact recorded is that 
he died before June, 1526. There is no doubt, however, that he 
engraved the forty-one cuts of the first edition of Halbein’s 
‘Dance of Death,” published at Lyons in 1538, and the ninety-five 
“Bible Cuts” of Holbein’s design, also published in Lyons in the 
same year. Unlike Diirer’s large pictures, Holbein’s drawings 
are very small, and the number of lines strictly limited. No other 
artist has ever rivalled him in power of producing effect by few 
lines. To reproduce his drawings on wood without destroying 
the minute touches on which the expressions of the faces depend 
required a craftsman of superlative ability. 

Two examples from the ‘Dance of Death” series are given, 
“The Preacher” and “The Ploughman,” the first taken from a 
woodcut reproduction by Mr. Burgess in Ruskin’s “Ariadne 
Florentina,” the second from a photographic copy. From them 
we see what simple but effective means Holbein used to obtain 
tone and light. Compare the monotonous lines through which we 
see the dimly lighted church in which the preacher makes his last 
affectionate appeal, with the broad irregular patches of white 
which make us feel the peaceful glow of the setting sun that en- 
courages the poor old ploughman to totter on to the end of his 
last furrow. But it is the Death which is the striking part of each 
of these compositions, no emaciated man, but a skeleton, a few 
bones put together with deliberate disregard of human anatomy, 
with no visible connection, yet living and human, as capable of 
action and expression as the men and women around him. With 
the cut of “The Ploughman” are given the text and quatrain which 
accompanied it inthe first (Lyons) edition. This stanza furnishes 
the text of the next article in this Magazine. The following para- 
graphs are quoted from Ruskin’s description of these drawings.* 
“It is not the hypocrite who has power in the pulpit. It is the 
sincere preacher of untruth who does mischief there. The hypo- 
crite’s place of power is in trade, or in general society; none but 
the sincere ever get fatal influence in the pulpit. This man is a 
refined gentleman—ascetic, earnest, thoughtful, and kind. He 
scarcely uses the vantage even of his pulpit,—comes aside out of 
it as an eager man would, pleading; he is intent on being under- 


*Ariadne Florentina, Chap. III. 
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stood—is understood ; his congregation are delighted—you might 
hear a pin drop among them: one is asleep indeed, who cannot 
see him (being under the pulpit,) and asleep just because the 
teacher is as gentle as he is earnest, and speaks quietly. 

“How are we to know, then, that he speaks in vain? First, 
because among all his hearers you will not find one shrewd face. 
They are all either simple or stupid people: there is one nice 
woman in front of all, (else Holbein’s representation had been 
caricature,) but she is not a shrewd one. 

“Secondly, by the light and shade. The church is not in 
extreme darkness—far from that; a grey twilight is over every- 
thing, but the sun is totally shut out of it;—not a ray comes in 





Holbein, The Preacher. 


even at the window—that is darker even than the walls, or vault. 

“Lastly and chiefly by the mocking expression of Death. 
Mocking, but not angry. The man has been preaching what he 
thought true. Death laughs at him, but is not indignant with 
him.” 

% x * * x * Xk x * 

“Of this other picture, the meaning is more plain, and far 
more beautiful. The husbandman is old and gaunt, and has past 
his days, not in speaking, but pressing the iron into the ground. 
And the payment for his life’s work is, that he is clothed in rags, 
and his feet are bare on the clods; and he has no hat—but the 
brim of a hat only, and his long, unkempt grey hair comes 
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through. But all the air is full of warmth and of peace; and, 
beyond his village church, there is, at last, light indeed. His 
horses lag in the furrow, and his own limbs totter and fail: But 
one comes to help him. ‘It is a long field,’ says Death; “but we'll 
get to the end of it to-day, you and I.’” 

To realize Litzelberger’s ability it is only necessary to com- 
pare proofs of his own woodcuts with any of the reproductions 


In sudore vultus tui vesceris pane tuo. 
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A la sueur de ton uisaige 

Tu gaigneras ta pauure uie. 
Apres long trauail, & usaige, 
Voicy la Mort qui te conuie. 


Holbein, The Ploughman. 


attempted by the wood-engravers of the nineteenth century. Ex- 
cellent as many of the latter are almost all fail to reproduce fully 
the expressions of the faces. It is strange that after such a 
craftsman had shown the possibilities of the art, it should soon 
begin to decline until it came to be neglected as a means of 
illustrating books. 


N. R. CARMICHAEL. 


TWO PICTURES BY GEORGE SAND. 





A la sueur de ton visaige 

Tu gagnerois ta pauvre vie, 
Aprés long travail et usaige, 
Voicy la mort qui te convie. 


HIS old French quatrain, which is placed underneath one of 
Holbein’s compositions, is, in its naive simplicity, full of 
deep sadness. The engraving represents a labourer guiding his 
‘plough through the middle of a field. A wide reach of country 
stretches into the distance, where poor cottages may be seen; the 
sun is setting behind the hill. It is the end of a day of hard 
work. The peasant is old and bent, and covered with rags. The 
team of four horses which he urges in front of him is thin and 
meagre; the ploughshare sinks into a stony and rebellious soil. 
One being only is gay and dances through this scene of “sueur 
et usaige.” It is a grotesque personage, a skeleton armed with a 
whip, who runs along in the furrow beside the startled horses 
and strikes them, acting as ploughman for the old peasant. It 
is Death, the spectre which Holbein has introduced allegorically 
into the series of philosophic and religious subjects, melancholy 
and mocking, which is called The Dance of Death. In this col- 
lection, or rather, in this vast composition, where Death, who 
plays his role on every page, is the link and the dominant thought, 
Holbein has introduced sovereigns, pontiffs, lovers, gamblers, 
drunkards, nuns, courtisans, brigands, poor folk, warriors, 
monks, Jews, and travellers, all the world of his age and ours, 
and everywhere the spectre of Death mocks, threatens, and 
triumphs. In one picture only is he absent. It is that of poor 
Lazarus, who lies on a dunghill by the rich man’s door, and de- 
clares that he has no fear of Death; doubtless because he has 
nothing to lose, and his life is already a foretaste of Death. 

Is there much comfort to be found in this stoical conception 
of the half-pagan Christianity of the Renaissance, and to devout 
souls is there much profit in it? No doubt the ambitious, the 
rascal, the tyrant, the profligate, all those magnificent sinners 
who abuse life and whom Death holds by the hair will be pun- 
ished; but is there any reparation to be found for the blind, the 
beggar, the poor fool, the peasant, for their long misery in the 
thought that Death is no misfortune to them? No, an implacable 
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sadness, a terrible fatality weighs down the artist’s work; it seems 
like a bitter curse hurled against the fate of humanity. 

This is indeed painful satire, the faithful representation of 
the society which Holbein had before him. Crime and misfortune, 
this is what impressed him, but what shall we, the artists of 
another age, depict? Can we hope to find in the thought of 
Death a compensation for the sufferings of this present life? 
Shall we invoke it as the punienment for injustice, or the amends 
for suffering? 

No, our business is no longer with death but with life. We 
no longer believe in the nothingness of the grave, or in salvation 
purchased by forced renunciation. We desire that life should be 
good because we desire that it should be fruitful. Lazarus must 
leave his dunghill, so that the poor may no longer rejoice in the 
death of the rich. All must be happy, so that the happiness of 
the few shall not be criminal, nor lie under the curse of God. The 
husbandman as he sows his seed must realise that he is a labourer 
in the work of life, instead of rejoicing that Death is walking 
beside him. In short Death should no longer be the punishment 
of prosperity, nor the consolation of suffering. God did not 
intend it either as a punishment, nor as a compensation for life; 
for He has blessed life, and the grave is not to be made a refuge 
where we are allowed to send all those to whom we do not choose 
to give happiness. 

Some painters of our own day, who have seriously considered 
all that lies around them, love to depict suffering, the degrada- 
tion of misery, the dunghill of Lazarus. This may belong to 
the realm of Art and Philosophy, but when misery is represented 
as so hideous, so degrading, sometimes as so vicious and criminal, 
have they gained their end, and is the effect as salutary as they 
would wish? We dare not pronounce judgment on this point. It 
may be urged that by showing the gulf which stretches under the 
thin crust of wealth, the vicious rich man is terrified, as in the 
days of the ‘Dance Macabre,” when he was shown its yawning 
chasm, and Death ready to enfold him in his loathsome embrace. 
Now he is shown the robber picking the lock of his door, and the 
murderer lying in wait for his slumber. We confess that we are 
unable to understand how the rich man is to be reconciled with 
the humanity which he despises, how he is to be made to realise 
the suffering of the poor man whom he fears, by showing him 
the same poor man in the guise of an escaped convict, or of a 
burglar. Death the Hideous, gnashing his teeth and playing his 
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fiddle in the pictures of Holbein and his predecessors, has never 
yet been able in this form to convert the sinful, or to console his 
victims. And should not our literature in this respect move a 
little on the same lines as the artists of the Middle Ages and the 
Renaissance? Holbein’s tipplers filled their cups with a kind of 
fury, to get rid of the thought of Death, who, unseen by them, is 
acting as their cup-bearer. The rich sinners of the present day 
ask for fortifications and cannon to drive away the thought of 
an insurrection of the lower classes, which Art shows them is 
working in the darkness, little by little, till the time comes for 
bursting forth on social conditions. The Church of the Middle 
Ages responded to the terrors of the mighty ones of the earth 
by the sale of indulgences. The Government of to-day calms the 
uneasiness of the rich by allowing them to pay liberally for 
soldiers and gaolers, bayonets and prisons. 

Albrecht Durer, Michael Angelo, Holbein, Callot, and Goya 
have produced powerful satires on the evils of their time and 
country. These are all immortal works, historic pages of indis- 
putable value, and we would never refuse to artists the right to 
probe the wounds of society, and to lay them bare in our sight, 
but is there nothing else to be done at the present time but to 
illustrate the art of fear and threatening? Amid all this litera- 
ture on the mysteries of iniquity, which has been rendered 
fashionable by talent and imagination, we still prefer sweet and 
noble creations to rascals, however dramatic in their effect. The 
one may inspire and lead to conversion, the other terrifies, and 
fear does not cure egotism, it increases it. 

We believe that the mission of Art is a mission of love and 
sentiment, that the romantic literature of to-day ought to take the 
place of the parable and discourse of primitive times, and that 
there is a larger and more poetical task before the artist than that 
of proposing measures of prudence and conciliation to lessen the 
terror which his pictures inspire. Art is not a study of positive 
reality, it is a search for ideal truth, and the “Vicar of Wakefield” 
was a more useful book than the “Paysan averti,” or “Liaisons 
dangeréuses.”’ 

* * * * * * * * 

I looked long and with deep sadness at Holbein’s labourer, 
and I walked through the country dreaming of life in the fields 
and the fate of their cultivators. No doubt it is a mournful thing 
to waste one’s strength and time in rending the bosom of the 
jealous earth whose treasures must be wrung from her by labour, 
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when at the end of the day a morsel of the blackest and coarsest 
bread is the only reward and profit for so grinding a'toil. The 
wealth which covers the ground, the fruits, the superb cattle. 
which fatten in the long grass are the property of the few, and 
the instruments of weariness and misery to the many. The man 
of leisure does not love either fields, or meadows, or beauties of 
nature for themselves, or the splendid animals which are to be 
converted into pieces of money for his benefit. The man of 
leisure comes to seek fresh air and health in the country, and 
returns to the cities to expend the fruit of his servants’ toil. 

On the other hand, the labouring man is too weighed down, 
too unhappy, too fearful of the future to enjoy the beauties of 
the country, or the charms of country life. To him the golden 
fields, the lovely meadows, the magnificent cattle simply stand for 
bags of money, of which he will only receive the smallest share, 
quite insufficient for his needs; and yet year by year these cursed 
bags must be filled to satisfy his master, and to pay for his own 
right to live in want and misery in his own kingdom. 

And yet Nature is ever young, fair and generous. She sheds 
the spirit of poetry and beauty over every creature, over every 
plant which is left to develop at its will. She possesses the secret 
of happiness, and none has ever been able to rob her of it. He 
should be the happiest of men, who, thoroughly understanding his 
work, and drawing comfort and liberty in the midst of his 
toil from the exercise of his intelligent strength, shall yet 
have time to live both with his heart and his brain, to understand 
his own work and to love that of God. The artist has pleasures 
of this kind in the contemplation and the reproduction of the 
beauties of nature; but when he considers the sufferings of the 
human beings who people this paradise of the earth, the man of 
humane and noble heart is troubled in the midst of his enjoyment. 
Happiness should exist wherever the heart, the mind and the 
hands work in concert under the eye of Providence; there should 
be a holy harmony between the munificence of God and the rap- 
tures of the human soul. Then instead of Death, the pitiless and 
the terrible, walking along the furrow, whip in hand, the allego- 
rical painter would set beside the labourer a radiant angel, 
scattering from overflowing hands consecrated seed on the smok- 
ing furrows. 

And the ideal of a sweet, free, poetical, labourious and simple 
existence for the husbandman is not so hard to imagine, that it 
must needs be relegated to the realm of fancies. Virgil’s sweet 
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and melancholy saying, “O happy countryman! if he but knew his 
own happiness,” is a regret; but like all regrets it is also a 
prophecy. The day will come when the husbandman will also be 
an artist, if not in the power of expression (which will be of little 
moment) at least in the faculty of being sensible of the Beautiful. 
Is it not conceivable that this mysterious intuition of poetry may 
exist in him in the state of instinct and vague consciousness ? 
Amongst those who for the time being are experiencing some 
degree of comfort, and among whom excessive misery has not 
altogether stifled moral and intellectual development, the sense 
and appreciation of pure happiness is in its elementary state: and 
further, if the voices of poets have already been raised from the 
depths of sorrow and misery, why should we say that the work of 
the hands is independent of the functions of the soul? No doubt 
this separation is the usual result of excessive toil and profound 
misery, but let it not be said where man is working moderately 
and usefully, that there will be none but bad workmen and bad 
poets. He who can derive lofty enjoyment from poetical senti- 
ments is a true poet, even though he has never made a line of 
poetry in his whole life. 

My thoughts had taken this turn, and I did not perceive that 
this confidence in the capacity of man for education had been 
strengthened in me by outward influences. I was walking along 
the edge of a field, which some peasants were in the act of pre- 
paring tor the approaching seedtime. The field was as vast as in 
Holbein’s picture. The landscape too was vast, and long lines 
of verdure, a little dimmed by the approach of autumn, framed 
the large stretch of deep brown earth. The recent rains left lines 
of water in some of the furrows, which shone in the sun like 
slender threads of silver. The day was clear and warm, and the 
earth, which had been newly turned by the ploughshares, gave 
forth a light vapour. At the upper end of the field, an old man, 
whose large back and severe face recalled Holbein’s labourer, 
was slowly guiding his quaint old-fashioned harrow, which was 
drawn by two tranquil oxen, true patriarchs of the field, tall of 
stature, rather thin, with long curved horns, old workers whom 
long habit has made “brothers,” as they call them in our part of 
the country, and who if separated from each other, refuse to work 
with another companion and die of grief. People who do not 
know the country speak of this affection of one ox for his com- 
panion as a fable. Let such a sceptic visit the recesses of a stable 
and watch some poor, thin, wasted animal lashing its bony flanks 
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with its restless tail, snorting with fright and disdain at the food 
set before it, its eyes forever turned to the door, stamping with its 
foot the empty place at its side, smelling at the straps and chains 
which its companion has worn, and calling him ceaselessly with 
heartrending lowings. The oxtender will say “there is a yoke of 
oxen lost, his brother is dead, and this one will not work. He 
ought to be fattened for slaughter, but he will never eat, and he 
will soon die of hunger.” 

The old labourer was working slowly, and in silence, with no 
unnecessary effort. His docile team was in no greater hurry than 
he, but thanks to the continuity of his uninterrupted labour, and 
the steady application of his oft-tried strength, his furrow was as 
soon tilled as that of his son, who at a little distance, was guiding 
four less vigorous oxen through one of the roughest and most 
stony pieces of ground. 

But what most attracted my attention was indeed a beautiful 
sight, and a fit subject for a painter. At the other end of the 
arable land, a fine-looking young man was guiding a magnificent 
team, four pair of young creatures with dark coats, black and 
tawny with glowing reflections; and short shaggy heads which 
still showed traces of the wild bull; with great savage eyes, quick 
movements and nervous spasmodic action, still giving evidence of 
rebellion against the yoke and the goad, and yielding obedience 
to the newly-imposed government with angry jerks. These are 
what are called ‘“newly-yoked bulls.””’, The man who is managing 
them has to clear a long forsaken piece of pasture land, filled 
with roots of a century’s growth, a true athlete’s labour, for 
which his energy, his youth, and his eight almost untrained beasts 
are barely sufficient. 

A child of six or seven years old, as beautiful as a cherub, 
with his shoulders covered by a lamb’s skin thrown over his 
blouse, which made him look like a little St. John Baptist out of 
some painting of the Renaissance, was walking along the furrow 
beside the plough, pricking the sides of the bulls with a long 
light goad, which was armed with a somewhat blunt point. The 
wild creatures started under the child’s little hand, making the 
yokes and bands attached to their heads creak with the violence 
of their jerks on the pole. Whenever the share was stopped by 
a stump, the ploughman shouted with a powerful voice, calling 
each beast by name, but rather to calm than to excite them, for 
the oxen, irritated by this sudden resistance, would bound sud- 
denly on, tearing up the ground with their large cloven feet. 
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They would have turned out of the furrow carrying the plough 
across the field, if the young man with voice and goad, had not 
restrained the first four, while the child managed the four others. 
-He shouted, too, poor little fellow, with a voice which he tried to 
make terrible, but which was as sweet as his angelic face. The 
whole scene was beautiful with strength and grace, the man, the 
child, the bulls under the yoke; and in spite of the great conflict 
by which the earth was subdued, there was a feeling of calm and 
deep peace over everything. When the obstacle was overcome 
and the team resumed its even and steady pace, the young plough- 
man, whose feigned violence was only an exhibition of strength 
and activity, immediately regained the calmness habitual to 
simple natures, and cast a look of fatherly satisfac- 
tion on his little boy, who turned round to. smile 
at him. Then the manly voice of the young father 
began to intone the solemn and melancholy chant which has de- 
scended by old tradition in the country, not to all husbandmen 
indiscriminately, but to those most at home in the art of encour- 
aging and inspiriting the oxen at work. This song, the origin of 
which may perhaps be considered sacred, and to which mysterious 
influences must formerly have been attributed, has even now the 
reputation of keeping up the animals’ courage, of calming their 
anger, and of cheering the weariness of their long toil. It is 
not enough to know how to guide them so as to make a perfect 
rectilinear furrow, to ease their work by the lifting or depressing 
the share in the ground; a man is not a perfect ploughman till 
he can sing to the oxen, and this is an accomplishment by itself, 
which requires taste and a special gift. 

To tell the truth this song is only a sort of recitative which 
is broken off and begun again at will. It is irregular in form, and 
its intonations, which are false according to the rules of musical 
art, make it untranslatable. But none the less is it a fine song, 
and so suited to the kind of work it accompanies, to the habits of 
the oxen, to the calm of the country places, to the simplicity of 
the men who sing it, that no genius who was a stranger to the 
tilling of the ground could have invented it, and no singer other 
than a skilled labourer in this part of the country could sing it. 
At that season of the year when there is no other work and no 
other activity in the country beside that of tilling, this sweet and 
powerful song rises like the voice of the wind, to which its 
peculiar tonality gives it a certain resemblance. The final note 
of each phrase, which is held and trilled with incredible length 
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and force of breath, rises systematically a quarter of a note out 
of tune. It is wild, but it has an indescribable charm, and when 
once accustomed to the music, it is difficult to conceive that any 
other song could be raised at these times, and in these places, 
without disturbing their harmony. 
| It chanced that I had before my eyes a picture which con- 
trasted with that of Holbein, although it was a similar scene. 
Instead of a sad old man, there was a beautiful and vigorous 
youth; instead of a team of thin and worn-out horses, a double 
quartette of robust and fiery bulls; instead of Death, a lovely 
child; instead of a scene of despair, and a vision of destruction, 
a spectacle of energy, and a picture of happiness. 
Then the French quatrain, 
A la sueur de ton visaige, etc., 

and the “O fortunatos..... agricolas” of Virgil came into my 
mind together, and as I watched the beautiful pair, man and 
child, accomplishing under conditions so poetic, and with so much 
grace and energy their grand and solemn work, the deep pity I 
felt was mingled with involuntary respect. Happy is the hus- 
bandman, ah yes, I too should be happy in his place if my lungs 
could suddenly become strong and my arm powerful, so that I 
could thus fertilise and hymn nature, while my eyes were at the 
same time able to see, and my brain to understand, the harmony 
of colours, in a word the mysterious beauty of things, and above 
all if my heart was still in communion with the divine sentiment 
which presided at the creation of all this sublime and immortal 
beauty. 

But alas, this man has never understood the mystery of 
beauty, this child never will understand it. God forbid that I 
should ever imagine that they are in no way superior to the 
animals which they control, and that they have not at times a sort 
of ecstatic elevation which soothes their weariness, and puts their 
cares to sleep. I see on their noble faces the seal of the Lord, for 
they are born kings of the earth, with a far better right to it 
than those who possess it by having paid for it. And the proof 
that they feel it themselves is that they cannot be rooted up with 
impunity, they love this soil, which has been watered by their 
sweat; and the true peasant dies of nostalgia, when in soldier’s 
harness far from the field which has seen his birth. And yet this 
man lacks a part of the enjoyment which I possess, that imma- . 
terial enjoyment which is surely his right as a workman in the 
vast temple which the sky alone is vast enough to cover. He 
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lacks the consciousness of his sentiment. Those who have con- 
demned him to servitude from his mother’s womb, could not 
deprive him of his dreams, but they have taken away the power 
of reflection. 

' Ah, well, such as he is, though incomplete and condemned 
to eternal childhood, he is still a nobler being than the man in 
whom science has stifled sentiment. Do not consider yourself 
above him, you who imagine that you have a legitimate and indis- 
putable right to command him, for this terrible mistake proves 
‘that your intellect has killed your heart, and that you are the most 
imperfect and blindest of men. I hold dearer the simplicity of 
his nature, than the false lights of yours; if I must tell the story 
of his life, I should take more pleasure in bringing out its sweet- 
ness and pathos, than you deserve to possess for painting the 
degradation into which the cruelty and contempt of your social 
‘customs have thrust him. 

* *x 2K * * * * *x 

Next year this furrow will be filled up and covered by a 
fresh furrow. In like manner do the traces of the greater part of 
mankind appear and disappear in the field of humanity. A little 
earth effaces them, and the furrows which we have made succeed 
one another like the graves in a cemetery. Is not the furrow of 
the husbandman well worth that of the idle man, even though he 
has a name, a name which may endure, if through some eccen- 
tricity or absurdity he happens to have made a little noise in the 
world? 

(Translated for Queen’s Quarterly from “La Mare au 
Diable”’). | | 

Lois SAUNDERS. 


JACOBITEZSONGS. 





URING the greater part of the epoch with which this paper 
deals—an epoch extending from about 1680 to 1745— 
England was in a state of political storm and stress, and some- 
times of absolute chaos. ‘The hurricane of revolution’—to use 
Saintine’s vivid phrase*—more than once bade fair to sweep the 
nation before it. Whigs, Tories, Non-jurors, Exclusionists, 
Jacobites, and many other factions crowded the stage in hideous 
confusion. Literature was enlisted on the side of this party or of 
that. Grub Street and other London haunts of the scribbler 
poured upon the country their broadsheets of scurrilous inanities. 
Truth was at a discount. Addison’s righteous indignation at the 
existing state of affairs finds a vent in the “Spectator,” where he 
depicts in vivid terms the scandalous custom of “calumny and 
defamation” which prevailed in his day. “All sides,” he says, “are 
equally guilty of it, and every dirty scribbler is countenanced by 
great names, whose interests he promotes by such vile and in- 
famous methods.”t And again: “If a man might promote the 
supposed good of his country by the blackest calumnies and false- 
hoods, our nation abounds more in patriots than any other of the 
Christian world.”{ Truly we cannot wonder that Johnson dubbed 
patriotism “the last refuge of a scoundrel.” 

The following pages will, I trust, show with sufficient clear- 
ness how far the Jacobite minstrelsy reflects the prevailing 
fashion. In quantity, at any rate, it can hold its own with any 
other branch of contemporary literature. James Hogg, the 
“Ettrick Shepherd,” whose collection of Jacobite songs is the 
most important that we possess, says: “Such numbers have I col- 
lected, that I actually grew terrified when I heard of a MS. 
volume of Jacobite songs.”” Then, after mentioning the names of 
several persons, he adds: “These sent me volumes, but to enum- 
erate all that have sent me single songs would be impracticable.” 
Now it is obvious that among such multitudes of lyrical efforts 
there must be a great deal of variety. Probably there will be 
some really good songs; certainly many will be bad, and no less 
certainly many will be indifferent. In those days, as in these, 
people “lisped in numbers” whether the numbers would ‘“‘come” 

*Picciola, Livre rer: “louragan révolutionnaire.” 


tSpectator, No. 451 (Aug. 7, 1712). 
tS pectator, No. 507 (Oct. 11, 1712). 
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or not, and it must be confessed that if the noble Hotspur’s ghost 
revisited the haunts of men at the time with which we are deal- 
ing, he must needs have uttered once more his ancient words :— 
“I had rather be a kitten, and cry ‘mew’ 
Than one of these same metre ballad-mongers.”* 

Yet poetical inspiration is not wanting in several of the Jaco- 
bite songs, and in very many the highly-wrought feeling under 
which the authors laboured has produced a result which, if it 
cannot be called poetical inspiration, is inspiration of a kind, and 
makes even rude and rugged verse strike a sympathetic chord in 
our natures. For these songsf are written by men (and I believe 
I may add, by women) who suffered greatly, who felt keenly, 
who loved deeply and hated no less fervently. This vehemence 
of feeling may bid defiance to rules of art, it may lead to absurd 
extravagances of thought or diction, but it may also be the saving 
grace of verses which are otherwise totally uninspired. 

The chief point, then, which we ought to notice about the 
Jacobite songs is their fervent, fiery tone. This often shows itself 
in expressions of the most virulent hatred. We have already 
seen that “the bitter clamour of evil tongues” was a conspicuous 
feature of the political literature of the age, an age in which—to 
quote Addison once more—“‘scurrility passes for wit; he who 
can call names in the greatest variety of phrases is looked upon 
to have the shrewdest pen.’’{ But there is more than professional 
scurrility in the minstrelsy of the Jacobites; there is a strong 
element of personal feeling, a sincerity that is unmistakable. 
Lucilius in olden days was said to have ‘flogged’ Rome, but the 
Jacobite bards could have taught him to wield the lash in a more 
brutal, if less artistic way. They remind us not so much of the 
fragments of the Roman satirist as of the unbridled lampoons 
which Catullus levelled against a Cesar or a Mamurra. They 
may lack for the most part the genius (as well as the improprie- 
ties) of their Italian prototype; but there is the same complete 
absence of restraint. Anger, that “brief madness,’ takes the reins 
and drives on furiously to the end. Civil war is cruel and merci- 
less. When the victory of one side means the total ruin or the 
partial destruction of the other, mutual loving-kindness is not 
likely to be the quality most in evidence. The Jacobites can see 
no good in their foes, who are represented as children of the Evil 

*: Hen. IV, iii, 1. 
tI refer here, of course, to songs contemporary with the events with 


which they deal. 
t{Spectator, No. 451 (Aug. 7, 1712). 
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One with a strong resemblance to their parent. A favourite de- 
vice is to describe the doings of those good people when after 
death they visit their paternal relative and make his abode almost 
“too hot to hold him,’ if that be possible,—and indeed all 
things are possible to the Jacobite bard. The bitterness of some 
of the songs can hardly be imagined by one who has not read 
them. ‘Cakes o’ Croudy,” written by Lord Newbottle, son of 
the first Marquis of Lothian, ends with these benevolent senti- 
ments :— 


My curse on the grain of this hale reformation, 

The reproach of mankind, and disgrace of our nation; 
De’il hash them, de’il mash them, and make them a soudy, 
Knead them like bannocks, and steer them like croudy. 


No less hearty is the following stanza from another song :— 


Then up wi’ Geordie, kirn-milk Geordie, 
Then up wi’ Geordie high in a tow: 

At the last kick of a foreign foot 

We’se a’ be ranting, roaring fou. 


The stanza just quoted is as thoroughly Jacobite in the last 
two lines as in the first two, for in respect of hard drinking the 
Jacobites were evidently quite abreast, or even in front, of their 
time. Wherever we look in their songs we find ourselves in the 
midst of conviviality and “‘good-fellowship.” We can easily form 
from them a picture of the gatherings of “leal” hearts whose 
sentiments are there mirrored,—of the assembled guests standing, 
clinking glasses, and drinking with rapturous fervour to “the 
King,” or “the King over the Water,”—this proceeding to be 
repeated at intervals until such.members of the party as have not 
found a comfortable lodgment on the oblivious floor take their 


departure. 


“Come let us drink a health, boys, 
A health unto our king. 

We'll drink no more by stealth, boys. 
Come, let our glasses ring.” 


Such is the text of innumerable Jacobite effusions. 


Another very striking characteristic of the songs is their 
rollicking swing. They rush along in a torrent of irrational, 
irresponsible, irresistible sentiments. They remind us perforce 
of the mad onsets of the highlanders at Killicrankie, Falkirk, or 
Prestonpans, or of the swoop of the “sounding cataracts” that 
dwell among the hills where they were born.” Every constraint— 
be it convention, reverence, or what you will—is rudely brushed 
aside. Such a proceeding is often strikingly successful in its 
broad effects, sometmes it is revolting, sometimes wildly ludi- 
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crous. The treatment of Jacobite victories is masterly by its very 
rapidity. If any time is spent on description, it is not wasted. 
We are led on from phase to phase with break-neck speed; the 
scene lives before us; we can hear the slogan ring out; we can 
see the broadswords shimmer and clash; we can feel the mad 
joy of battle; and almost before we have realised that the fight 
has begun we find the enemy in full retreat, pursued by the trium- 
phant and unsparing adherents of the Stuarts. The groans of 
the wounded and the desolation of war do not count—they are 
not considered, for all the thought is of vigorous action and 
glorious triumph. Let me quote these lines about the easy victory 
of “Prince Charlie” over General Hawley at Falkirk :— 


The Highlander came down the hill, 

And owre the knowe wi’ right gude will; 

Now Geordie’s men may brag their fill, 
For wow! but they were braw, man. 

They had three gen’rals o’ the best, 

Wi’ lairds, and lords, and a’ the rest, 

Chiels that were bred to stand the test, 
And couldna rin awa’, man. 


¥ # * * 


Says brave Lochiel, “Pray have we won? 
I see no troop, I hear no gun.” 
Says Drummond, “Faith, the battle’s done, 
i know not how or why, man. 
But, my good lords, this thing I crave, 
Have we defeat these heroes brave?” 
Says Murray, “I believe we have: 
If not, we’re here to try, man.” 


But tried they up, or tried they down, 
There was no foe in Falkirk town, 
Nor yet in a’ the country roun’, 
To break a sword at a’, man. 
They were sae bauld at break o’ day, 
When tow’rd the west they took their way; 
But the Highlandmen came down the brae, 
And made the dogs to blaw, man. 
A tyke is but a tyke at best, 
A coward ne’er will stand the test, 
And Whigs at morn wha cock’d the crest 
Or e’en had got a fa’, man. 
O wae befa’ these northern lads, 
Wi? their braidswords and white cockades! 
They lend sic hard and heavy blads, 
Our Whigs nae mair can craw, man. 


Here we have little or no attempt at description, but how irresis- 
tibly effective is the picture of the sudden victory! How very 
tame Wordsworth’s lines on the battle of Killicranky (sic) seem 
in comparison ! 


*One stanza is here omitted, but it is wholly in the spirit of the rest 
of the song. 
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Six thousand Veterans practised in War’s game, 
Tried men, at Killicra were arrayed 

Against an equal host that wore the plaid, 

Shepherds and Herdsmen.—Like a whirlwind came 
The Highlanders, the slaughter spread like flame; 
And Garry, thundering down his mountain road, 
Was stopped, and could not breathe beneath the load 
Of the dead bodies. 


I am aware that the comparison is not quite just, as the aim 
of Wordsworth’s poem is very different, but when all is said, it 
must be admitted that a description of a battle in blank verse is 
apt to be like a battle fought with blank cartridges—harmless, 
perhaps, but woefully uninteresting. 

But if the Jacobites were strong in hatred, they were also 
strong in love for their king—their true king—and the other 
members of the Stuart family. It is not the empty homage of 
courtiers that meets us in their songs. Poets of all ages have 
lavished their encomiums upon ruling princes, and the amount 
of nonsense which has consequently been written is enormous.* 
But this is not the nature of the Jacobite songs. Again, we may 
give full weight to Tory principles, to belief in the divine right 
of kings, to the hatred borne by the Scotch highlanders to the 
house of Argyle; but these considerations do not fully account for 
the outpourings of real affection which the Jacobite bards lavish 
on the royal exiles. In spite of some qualities which might tend 
to alienate most thinking men, the Stuarts (or some of them) 
had powers of personal fascination and a dash of chivalry which 
captivated the hearts of those who had met them and the imagi- 
nation of those who had not. Absence, and that an enforced 
absence, served only to make the heart grow fonder, and the 
warmest sympathies of many true men and women went out to 
their “king” as he sojourned in a strange land, far from “hills 
that are by richt his ain.” This is well seen in the original of 
Burns’ love-song, “O hon for Somebody.” The “somebody” re- 


*It is almost absurd to quote examples of this, but (if Spenser’s 
sacred name must be passed over) one may be allowed to cite the dedica- 
tion of “lerrick’s ‘Hesperides’ “to the most illustrious, and most hopeful 
prince, Charles, Prince of Wales.” 


Well may my Book come forth like Publique Day 
When such a Light as you are leads the way: 
Who are my Works Creator, and alone 

The Flame of it, and the Expansion. 

And look how all those heavenly Lamps acquire 
Light from the Sun, that inexhausted Fire: 

So all my Morne, and Evening Stars from You 
Have their Existence, and their Influence, too. 
Full is my Book of Glories; but all These 

By You become Immortal Substances. 
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ferred to in the original song is “the king over the water,” whose 
name might not be mentioned save in a whisper. 

My heart is sair, I daurna tell, 

My heart is sair for somebody; 

I would walk a winter’s night 

For the sake o’ somebody. 


hon for somebody! O hey for somebody! 
I wad do—what wad I not? for the sake o’ somebody. 


If somebody were come again, 

Then somebody, maun cross the main, 
And ilka ane will get his ain, 

And I will get my somebody. 


What need I kame my tresses bright? 
Or why should coal or candle-light 
E’er shine in my bower day or night 
Since gane is my dear somebody ? 


Oh! I hae grutten mony a day 
For ane that’s banished far away; 
I canna sing, and mauna say 
How sair I grieve for somebody. 


There is here a wealth of affection, simply and directly 
expressed. There is one trace of the old folk-song or ballad 
(“What need I kame my tresses bright ?’*), but there is nothing 
artificial, merely a simple feeling simply presented. Yct there is 
power and there is poetry here. The last stanza, “plain in its 
neatness,” with its final despairing heart-throb, is enough to 
raise the poem far above the dead level of mere versification at 
which many of the Jacobite songs (and also of other songs) 
stagnate. Not only does this poem breathe love in every line, but 
it is full of a subdued pathos such as we meet with in many other 
songs of the Jacobites; indeed such pathos is a marked trait of 
the Keltic temperament, though by no means confined to it. 
Numerous examples of it could be cited; some will be given in 
a later part of the paper, but as furthering the few general re- 
marks which I am attempting to make on the subject, some 
stanzas from “Lord Derwentwater’s Farewell” will not be 
inappropriate at this point. The surrender of the English Jaco- 
bites at Preston, followed by the execution of Kenmure, Derwent- 
water, and others, was the saddest event of the “Fifteen.” Der- 
wentwater 1s represented as bidding farewell, shortly before his 
execution, to the home and friends he loved so dearly. 

*Compare, é.g., the anonymous ballad beginning ‘O waly waly up the 
bank’ (Palgrave’s “Golden Treasury,” cxxxiii), second stanza :—“O where- 


fore should I busk my head? Or wherefore should I kame my _ hair? 
For my true love has me forsook, And says he'll never loe me mair.” 
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“Farewell to pleasant Ditson Hall, 
My father’s ancient seat; 

A stranger now must call thee his, 
Which gars my heart to greet. 

Farewell, each friendly well-known face, 
My heart has held so dear: 

My tenants now must leave their lands 
Or hold their lives in fear. 


“No more along the banks of Tyne 
I’ll rove in autumn gray; 
No more I'll hear, at early dawn, 
The lav’rocks wake the day. 
Then fare thee well, brave Witherington, 
And Foster ever true. 
Dear Shaftesbury and Errington, 
Receive my last adieu. 


“Albeit that here in London town 
It is my fate to die, 
O carry me to Northumberland 
In my father’s grave to lie. 
There chant my solemn requiem 
In Hexham’s holy towers, 
And let six maids of fair Tynedale 
Scatter my grave with flowers. 


“And when the head that wears the crown 
Shall be laid low like mine, 
Such honest hearts may then lament 
For Radcliffe’s fallen line. 
Farewell to pleasant Ditson Hall, 
My father’s ancient seat; 
A stranger now must call thee his, 
Which gars my heart to greet.” 

In this song we have the quiet pathos of which I have 
spoken, but perhaps only in one small part of it have we an 
undoubted poetical touch. I refer to the first half of the second 
Stanza: 


“No more along the banks of Tyne 
I'll roam in autumn gray; 

No more I'll hear, at early dawn, 
The lav'rocks wake the day.” 

That little concrete touch, “No more I'll hear, at early dawn, 
The lav’rocks wake the day,” shows a poet’s eye and a poet's 
soul. 

“When words we want, Love teacheth to endite; 

And what we blush to speake, she bids us write.” 
So sings Herrick, and his words have much truth. It is also, 
however, true, that it would often be better for the cause of 
literature if we blushed to write, as well as to speak, in such 
cases; for love is responsible for most, or at least for a very con- 
siderable part, of the silly versification which has_ been inflicted 
upon a long-suffering world throughout the ages. But there is 
one kind of love which seems to have the faculty of making even 
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an ordinary man a poet, though it be only for one brief moment. 
I mean the love of home, especially of the home of one’s younger 
days. One does not look for much poetry in negro ditties, but the 
reader is asked to consider the following lines from one with 
which he is doubtless familiar: 
“One little hut among the bushes, 
One dat I love, 
Still sadly to my memory rushes, 
No matter where I rove. 
When shall I see the bees a-humming 
All round the comb? 
When shall I hear the banjo thrumming 
Down in my good old home?” 

These lines were not written by a versifier of the ordinary 
newspaper type. “When shall I see the bees a-humming All 
round de comb?’—such a thought would not naturally come to 
one who was not writing from the heart. I have said that the 
love of home may make a man a poet “for one brief moment,” 
and I said so advisedly, as will be realized when the following 
verses, also from “Lord Derwentwater’s Farewell,” are read: 

“And fare thee well, my bonny gray steed, 
That carried me aye so free; 

I wish I had been asleep in my bed 
The last time I mounted thee.” 

The writer of this poem was evidently a man with some 
“poetry in him,” but he had not advanced far enough in his art 
to know at every point the difference between poetry and prose. 

It must, indeed, be admitted that several of the Jacobite 
songs are mere freaks of art. They show us sometimes the faults 
of their age in an exaggerated form; at another time we find the 
“conceits” of a Herrick or a Lovelace without their quaint charm ; 
or again we are reminded of such pedantic fruits of the Revival 
of Learning as the well-known “poem” beginning— 


“As on the way [I itinerated, 

A rural person I obviated, 
Interrogating time’s transitation 
.And of the passage demonstration.” 


The following specimen will speak for itself: 


Britons, where now is your great magnanimity ? 
Where is your boasted courage flown? 

Quite perverted to pusillanimity ; 
Scarce dare you say your souls are your own. 


What your ancestors won so victoriously, 
Crown’d with laurels in many a field, 

You have relinquished, and O, most ingloriously, 
To foreign oppressors thus tamely to yield. 
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Freedom now for her flight makes preparative ; 
Weeping she'll quit her once-loved shore; 

Then shall our loss be past all reparative; 
Once she leaves us, we see her no more. 


Gracious Heaven, to assist us excurgitate* 
We look for thy mighty vindictive hand, 

To make our oppressors their plunder disgorgitate, 
And yet preserve a poor sinking land. 

These verses would seem to be the work of some half-fossil- 
ised Dominie Sampson of the day, and we can only greet them 
with the Dominie’s favourite expletive—‘‘Prodigious !” 

Another poem gives us the following stanza, which contains 
various varieties of badness and ends with some beautiful “con- 
ceits”’: 

“Although J heard the voice of Fame 
Th’ important news repeat, 
Whilst Echo caught the pleasant theme 
And did the sound repeat; 
Mute, when she spoke, was every wood, 
The Zephyrs ceased to blow, 
The waves in silent rapture stood, 
And Forth forgot to flow.” 
One would fain wish that the bard had imitated the eloquent 
silence of his “woods” and “zephyrs” and “waves.” 

Of the humour of the songs it is difficult to speak. One 1s 
strongly tempted to deny them the quality altogether, especially 
if one defines humour, with Hoffding, as “the feeling of the ridi- 
culous with a substratum of sympathy.” From this point of 
view “ludicrous” is a more suitable epithet than “humorous.” 
The Jacobite bards do not “play around the heart,” as Persius 
says of Horace. Rather may we use of them the famous words 
of Juvenal, 

“facit indignatio versum.” 

The ludicrous element in their songs is broad rather than subtle. 
It makes mouths alike at the Whigs and at the conventions by 
which ordinary mortals feel themselves bound. It is often quite 
startling in its grimness. It launches itself and the reader into a 
lurid atmosphere of hatred, sometimes sparkling, often disgust- 
ing; but its very freedom from restraint, its absolute recklessness, 
makes it in many cases irresistible. And it must be admitted that 
there is even in the most bitter Jacobite satire a considerable 
amount of real cleverness. This may be seen from one or two 
examples which I shall quote later on. 


*What may be the meaning or the etymology of ‘excurgitate’ is more 
than I can tell. 


Psychology, p. 295, E, T, 
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It has probably been gathered from’ this paper that most of 
the Jacobite poets wrote in Scotch,—a wonderful vehicle of ex- 
pression when used by one who can command its resources. 
Many of the songs, however, are English; and in one case the 
author—said to be a Scotch professor—has condescended to 
write in Latin a song with the awe-inspiring title, “Proelium 
Gilliecrankianum.” Some which are translated from the Gaelic 
have a strange, weird beauty, which we cannot attribute wholly 
to the translators’ skill. 

I have now tried to indicate the most striking features of the 
songs,—intensity of feeling (whether that feeling be love or 
hatred), conviviality, rollicking impetuosity, pathos. Elaborate 
imagery is not to be looked for in such compositions; direct ex- 
pression of simple feeling is what we generally find. There are 
other questions which might have been considered, had space 
allowed. The music of the songs hardly falls within the scope 
of this article; but it might have been interesting to investigate 
the relation of the Jacobite songs to the old Scotch ballads on the 
one hand and to the poetry of Sir Walter Scott on the other. But, 
after all, adequate criticism of such an “infinite variety” of songs 
as those of the Jacobites is difficult, if not impossible, and it is 
with a feeling of relief, which the reader will perhaps share, that 
I turn to the easier and pleasanter work of placing them in their 
historical setting, and dealing with them more directly in rela- 
tion to the events which called them forth. I have done with 
general criticism; I have almost done with criticism of any sort. 
It seems best to quote with some freedom from representative 
songs of different periods; it will thus be possible both to get a 
clearer idea of the characteristics of the Jacobite minstrelsy, and 
to test the accuracy of the foregoing criticism. Accordingly, 
after a word about some of the known authors of songs, I shall 
hasten to the second part of the paper. 

It is unfortunate that the names of the Jacobite song-writers 
who wrote in Jacobite times are almost wholly unknown. The 
songs of later poets on the same subject cannot have such interest 
for us, though nearly all the best of them wrote at a time when 
the Rebellions were still remembered and their tragedy keenly 
felt. Burns (1759-1796) wrote some Jacobite poetry and re- 
touched more; his Jacobite writings were a serious obstacle to 
him in his efforts after a post in the Excise.* William Glen (1789- 
1826) is the author of “Wae’s Me for Prince Charlie,” which, as 


*Aldine ed. of Burns, p. 1x1. 
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one writer has said,t “charged with the true Jacobite spirit, con- 
stitutes the recognized dirge of the lost cause.” Lady Nairne was 
born in 1766 and died in 1845,—100 years after the last Rebellion,— 
but as her father was aide-de-camp to Prince Charles, she is 
naturally in close touch with the Jacobite spirit. Allan Cunning- 
ham (1784-1842), friend of Burns, Scott and Hogg, a man of 
ability and even of distinction in more than one walk of life, 
wrote some Jacobite songs of considerable merit. He is known 
also by his “Lives of the Most Eminent British Painters, Sculp- 
tors, and Architects,” and by his splendid sea song, ““A Wet Sheet 
anda Flowing Sea.” James Hogg (1770-1835) is especially 
important in the history of Jacobite song-writing. He was a 
shepherd’s son, and self-educated. He devoured every book that 
came his way, and his poetic fire was early kindled. He also gave 
considerable attention to music from his young days, and his 
youthful scrapings on the fiddle by night are said to have fright- 
ened nearly out of his wits a too superstitious musician, who 
heard his own tunes being atrociously murdered, he knew not 
where or by whom. Besides many other poems, Hogg wrote 
_ some Jacobite songs; he also adapted some from the Gaelic; but 
his great service to the Jacobite minstrelsy was the publication of 
the large collection entitled “The Jacobite Relics of Scotland, 
being the Songs, Airs, and Legends of the Adherents to the 
House of Stuart.” 


tIn the Dictionary of National Biography. 


W. B. ANDERSON. 


(Concluded in next number of Quarterly.) 


THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE AND 
ITS FUNCTIONS. 





NOTHER Colonial Conference is about to assemble, and al- 
though few have any longer a feverish anxiety as to the out- 
come, yet many throughout the Empire will follow the proceedings 
with considerable interest. The furor of imperialistic sentiment 
which followed the South African war is steadily on the wane, and 
the motley collection of visionary schemes for consolidating the 
Empire which lately jostled each other before the footlights of the 
forensic and literary stage, are now playing with listless spirit to 
empty benches. Now, therefore, that the atmosphere has been 
- somewhat clarified, and that so much of the impracticable has 
been demonstrated to be what it is, and not what it professed to 
be, it may be possible for some modest but real advance to be 
made towards a better understanding among the various factors 
of the British Empire. 

While very little change has taken place, during the last cen- 
tury and a half, in the structure, and none whatever in the reali- 
zation, of those periodically reinflated and regilded projects for 
federating the Empire, a very remarkable progress has been made 
in that time, towards the concrete development of a better under- 
standing and more normal and harmonious relations between the 
different portions of the Empire. The more important sections, 
however, instead of moving towards federation have moved 
steadily in the opposite direction, in other words, towards a more 
self-governing and self-responsible status. But this movement, 
by bringing the chief factors of the Empire on to a common level, 
has at once diminished the attitude of suspicion with which the 
self-reliant colonial regarded the paternal administration of the 
mother country, and has equally mitigated the air of condescen- 
sion with which the typical representative of the mother country 
regarded his colonial possessions. 

It is to be noted that this responsible self-government on the 
part of the different portions of the Empire, is not primarily a 
feature of their relation to each other, but is essentially an 
expression of their domestic development which carries with it 
as an incidental though necessary feature, a change in their ex- 
ternal relations to each other. Further, this development of 
democratic self-government did not first emerge in the colonies, 
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but in Britain itself, whence it was copied by the colonies. The 
long struggle for responsible government in Canada was sup- 
ported and encouraged entirely by the example of what was being 
realized in Britain, and it was the sympathy and co-operation of 
the radical reformers in Britain with their disciples and followers 
in the colonies which in the end secured for the latter the peace- 
able recognition of their right to self-government. The imperialist 
element, on the contrary, steadily maintained that to countenance 
such claims, or permit their realization, involved the dismember- 
ment and ruin of the Empire. It was indeed just because the 
democratic reform element in Britain, in demanding responsible 
self-government for themselves, frankly favoured conceding it 
to the colonists as well, that they were branded as anti-imperialists 
and little-Englanders. However, they steadily argued that only 
through such concessions could the affection and respect of the 
colonies be fostered and retained. How completely their policy 
and predictions have been vindicated history records. 

Now it is chiefly because the British type of responsible self- 
government is so thoroughly incorporated with the daily lives of 
the people, and has been carried to such an efficient stage of 
development, alike in the mother country and the more important 
colonies, that it is impossible to take seriously any imperial 
programme which does not fully recognize this central fact. It is 
necessary, therefore, to recall to mind what are the essential 
features of that type of government. 

The central factor of the British type of democratic govern- 
ment, which is shared by all the self-governing colonies, is the 
cabinet system. And the essence of the cabinet system is that a 
body of men, who are to constitute the executive heads of the 
national administration and also to direct the national legislation 
and policy, are mutually selected from the representatives of the 
people in parliament, on the understanding that they agree to 
support each other, under a personal leader, in a comprehensive 
line of policy, and who, in support of that policy, must be able to 
command the assent of a majority of the representatives of the 
people in parliament. This interdependence of the members of a 
cabinet, with the necessity for a continuous support on all import- 
ant measures by a majority of the popular representatives, is the 
essence of the party system. Cabinet government is therefore 
inseparable from the party system, and both in turn depend upon 
a close attention to public opinion, whatever its quality, since this 
is the final court of appeal in all political matters. A cabinet 
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government operating on this basis, and in which is concentrated 
at once efficient administration and definite responsibility, is the 
central and essential organ of British democracy, whether in its 
domestic affairs or external relations, be the latter imperial or 
foreign. Whether as practical politicians merely, or as statesmen 
also, whose political lives and national measures alike depend 
upon popular support, cabinet ministers must analyze and estimate 
and, as far as possible, create and guide public opinion as a -con- 
dition of maintaining themselves in power. 

When the responsible ministry of a self-governing portion of 
the Empire is called upon to consider propositions, such as may be 
presented at the Colonial Conference, which might commit them 
to a series of actions, or a line of policy which would limit their 
freedom within their own government, they will naturally be as 
cautious as they are wise. Their opinions, promises, and policy, 
as expressed at the Conference, must be passed upon and justified 
or condemned, not by the Empire at large, but by the parliament 
and people of the country which they represent. When, therefore, 
the late Government of the Mother Country, doubtless relying 
upon its continued predominance in the councils of the Empire, 
proposed to enlarge the sphere and develop the functions of the 
Colonial Conference, and suggested also a change of name which 
implied a more binding obligation for opinions expressed or pro- 
posals approved, the Canadian Ministry, with a wise appreciation 
of experience and an equally sagacious foresight, declined to 
acquiesce in the suggestions made. It is true that the innovations 
proposed were very modest in extent, but it was the change of 
direction which naturally gave pause. “A Conference,” they say, 
“4g a more or less unconventional gathering for informal discus- 
sion of public questions, continued, it may be, from time to time, 
as circumstances external to itself may render expedient, but 
possessing no faculty or power of binding action. * * * * 
The term ‘Council,’ on the other hand, indicates a more formal 
assemblage possessing an advisory and deliberative character, 
and, in conjunction with the word ‘Imperial,’ suggests a per- 
manent institution which, endowed with a continuous life, might 
eventually come to be regarded as an encroachment upon the full 
measure of autonomous legislative and administrative power now 
enjoyed by all the self-governing colonies.” As announced by the 
Premier in the House, this is still the attitude of the Canadian 
Ministry towards the Colonial Conference, That it is an eminently 
wise attitude and ultimately in the interest of every section of the 
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Empire, Britain itself included, is evident from what we have 
seen to be the essential character of a responsible ministry of the 
British type. 

It will be observed that the Canadian reply to Mr. Lyttelton’s 
proposals makes no objection whatever to the free and informal 
discussion of any public questions that may be of interest either 
to the Empire as a whole, or to any groups of powers within it. 
And, indeed, where there is no “binding action” implied, the dis- 
cussion of such questions may take a far wider range, may clear 
up many difficulties, may reveal and clarify common interests, and 
suggest the expediency of common action; may even lead to the 
suggestion of terms capable of being agreed upon between the 
parties, when sanctioned in their respective parliaments. But such 
a Conference is no place for the giving or exchanging of definite 
pledges, or for the formal sanctioning of any proposals or binding 
agreements. Nothing can be regarded as more than a tentative 
proposal until brought before the respective parliaments of the 
sections of the Empire which are interested, and whose sanction 
or adherence is required. If accepted by these free governments, 
and thus made a feature of their own policy, the proposals will 
become effective under the conditions recorded. Under these con- 
ditions each party to the agreement is responsible for it and 
retains control over its operation and amendment. Thus no 
majority made up from other portions of the Empire has the 
power to impose distasteful terms or conditions upon any distinct 
section of it. 

In a Colonial Conference having neither legislative nor 
executive powers, there is this further advantage, that not only 
may the greatest freedom and range of discussion take place as 
to matters of mutual interest to all or any portion of the Empire, 
but all forms of government within the Empire may send repre- 
sentatives to the Conference. Tentative proposals may be 
discussed which on one subject may appeal to all portions of the 
Empire, while on another they may interest only those having 
responsible self-government, or only the crown colonies. On 
still other matters it would permit of discussing interests as 
between a self-governing country, a crown colony and even a 
protectorate. All this is rendered possible because in no case is 
any resulting agreement to be determined, ratified, or executed 
by any superior central power, which indeed would be impossible 
as combining such diverse forms of government, but is ratified 
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and carried out by the existing domestic government of each party 
to the agreement, be it autocratic or democratic, nominated or 
representative, responsible to the home government or to the 
people of the colony. 

If the Colonial Conference cannot be regarded as paving the 
way for a curtailment of the liberties of the self-governing colo- 
nies, but can only discuss and clarify matters of common interest, 
some of which the respective governments represented at the Con- 
ference may see fit to take up, each in its own way, and in so 
doing must have constant regard to the public opinion of their 
respective countries, then the development of a better under- 
standing and a more intimate realization of what may or may not 
be attempted in the way of promoting mutual interests, must 
entirely depend upon the insight and information regarding the 
various parts of the Empire which is diffused throughout each 
portion of it, and more particularly the self-governing sections 
of it. Thus one of the most urgent features in any programme 
for the improvement of intra-imperial relations, is that of facili- 
tating and encouraging a free interchange of ideas and informa- 
tion between the different portions of the Empire. Among 
democratic and self-governing peoples all efforts towards bringing 
the different portions of the Empire into closer touch with each 
other must be founded upon this. 

One of the most significant developments in the civilized 
world to-day is the rapid growth of an effective international 
public opinion. When we seek the conditions of this very inter- 
esting development, we observe that it arises almost entirely from 
the rapidly increasing facilities and organs for the interchange of 
ideas, the discussion of mutually interesting matters, and the 
diffusion of reliable and detailed information as to the activities 
of the chief civilized nations. 

The growing desire for increased knowledge of each other 
by the various parts of the British Empire is simply an expression 
of this world movement, but there are special reasons why a 
greater and more intimate acquaintance should be developed. While 
nothing could more effectually defeat its own purpose than an 
effort to force the people of the different sections of the Empire 
into artificial and restrictive connections with each other, yet, on 
the other hand, nothing could more effectively promote closer 
friendly and permanent relations than the diffusion of a more 
perfect knowledge of each other’s general conditions, needs, and 
aspirations. Such enlightened relations can only be adequately 
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secured by means of the most perfect modern facilities for inter- 
communication. Hence, among the most urgent and fundamental 
of the subjects which may present themselves for discussion at 
the coming Conference, are those of transportation, postal, and 
electric cable facilities,—the latter in a special degree. The most 
practical and effective direction of sound imperial development 
has been indicated by a well known public-spirited citizen at once 
of the Dominion and the Empire, whose views extensively set 
forth* have gained the support of many of the most eminent men 
in Canada, and quite recently have been widely promulgated 
by one of the most influential political associations in the United 
Kingdom.f This matter, as is well known, has occupied years of 
labour, and although the fruits may appear to some impatient and 
less practical spirits as somewhat slow in maturing, it must not 
be forgotten that the spanning of the Pacific by a submarine 
telegraph has been a direct outcome of these efforts, and that this 
first resuk forms no inconsiderable portion of the whole circle of 
Imperial cables advocated. Moreover, as exemplified in the case 
of Imperial penny postage, tardiness in complete development is 
quite frequently a feature in matters of the most lasting im- 
portance. 

Since public opinion is the fundamental and most important 
factor in determining all great matters in democracies, there can 
be few interests which the public opinion of the Empire should 
have more at heart than that of improving its own intelligence. 
Let us hope, therefore, that members of the Colonial Conference 
will devote attention to this most elemental of all needs. 


* Vide Letter to the Earl of Elgin, Secretary of State for the Colonies, by Sir 
Sandford Fleming, and other documents; e.g. Sessional Paper No. 67, Can- 
ada, 1906. 

tin a pamphlet on the Establishment of a great Imperial Intelligence Union 
as a means Of promoting the wellbeing of the Empire; issued under the 
auspices of the Eighty Club. 


ADAM SHORTT. 


SCIENCE NOTES. 





A RECENT ADVANCE IN WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 
N 1842 Joseph Henry, of Princeton, obtained indications that, in 
the discharge of a leyden jar or condenser, the current flows 
alternately to and fro in the wire connecting the coatings or 
plates. Eleven years later William Thomson (now Lord Kelvin) 
investigated the conditions mathematically, and showed that the 
oscillation of current follows the same law as that of a stretched 
string; i.e., each vibration requires the same time as the one that 
precedes it, but that the intensity diminishes from oscillation to 
oscillation until it finally vanishes. 

It is a matter of common observation in the case of a 
stretched string (for example in striking a note on a piano) that 
the vibrating wire sets up waves in the air (i.e., a sound) and that 
while these grow less and less intense from the first moment, the 
pitch of the note does not alter. It is also generally known that 
if these air waves fall on a second stretched string, they will set 
up vibrations in it only if it be tuned to the same note as the 
former: in other cases resonance does not occur. 

In a similar way the oscillating electric currents in the case 
of the discharging leyden jar set up electric waves that travel out 
from the condenser and these tend to set up waves in any con- 
ductor on which they may fall. If the conductor in question be 
part of an electrical system capable of vibrating (electrically) 
with the period of the on-coming waves, we have electrical reso- 
nance and a comparatively large current vibration may be set up. 
But just as in the case of the stretched string this occurs practi- 
cally only when the two systems are “in tune” with one another, 
i.e, when they can vibrate with the same period. 

This is the fundamental idea that has been used by Marconi, 
De Forrest and others in their “wireless telegraphy.” Up to the 
present the great trouble has been that when a condenser is 
discharged through a spark the current dies out after only one or 
two complete vibrations. But to obtain good results by resonance 
one should be able to maintain the oscillations for a great number 
of periods, so that they may produce a cumulative effect on the 
system on which they fall. 

Last November Mr. Vlademar Poulsen—a well-known Dan- 
ish scientist—gave in London a demonstration of the application 
of a new principle to wireless signalling; an improvement which 
promises to afford the solution of the problem of resonating cir- 
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cuits. The advance is based on a discovery by Mr. W. Duddell 
(December, 1900) that if the plates of a condenser be connected 
through a coil of wire to the carbons of a direct current arc, under 
certain conditions of burning, the condenser keeps continually 
charging and discharging through the arc and the regular 
increase and decrease of the current causes it to emit a musical 
note, the vibrations of which correspond to those of the electric 
system. Here evidently is a means of producing sustained vibra- 
tions, but except under the newly discovered conditions they are 
too slow to be of use in wireless telegraphy. Poulsen’s develop- 
ment consists in establishing, in an atmosphere of hydrogen, a 
long arc, taken from a water cooled copper conductor to a carbon 
pencil, and in subjecting this to a strong magnetic field across the 
arc. By this arrangement one may obtain sustained vibrations of 
about a million per second. 

In his demonstration, Mr. Poulsen showed that with waves 
from such a vibrating system, the tuning was very exact ;—a 
strong effect being produced in an accurately tuned system, but 
on the slightest variation of frequency the response ceased. To 
illustrate this, three circuits, differing in period by about three per 
cent., were attached to one receiving wire. Three messages were 
simultaneously sent from transmitters tuned respectively to the 
receiving circuits. Each receiver picked out and recorded its own 
message without the slightest interference from the others. This 
exactness of tuning, with its increased resonance effects, means 
not only, that, for the same expenditure of energy messages may 
be sent to greater distances than under the older systems, but that 
the messages will be practically non-interceptible; that one mes- 
sage will not interfere with and confuse another; and that the 
cost of transmission may be reduced. By this method Poulsen 
has successfully sent messages from Copenhagen to North Shields 
(530 miles) from a pole one hundred feet in height, with an 
expenditure of only one kilowatt, i.e., about equal to the power 
required for two ordinary arc lamps. He hopes soon to try 
transatlantic messages and also to apply the waves to wireless 
telephony. 

Sir William Preece, K.C.B., F.R.S., is reported to have 
referred to the demonstration as the “death knell of spark tele- 
graphy” and to have expressed the opinion that this great advance 
would probably bring wireless signalling into general practical 
use. 


= B. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 





R. J. George Hodgins, in his latest volume of the Documen- 
tary History of Education in Upper Canada, gives an 
account of the “Proceedings of the Legislature of Canada in 
regard to the University Question of Upper Canada from 1797- 
1860.”’ 

Dr. Hodgins emphasizes a point to which attention was 
frequently drawn by the late Principal Grant, that the Imperial 
authorities in making provision in 1797 for education recognized 
the principle of prospective university expansion, and provided 
for the establishment in due time of Seminaries or Colleges of a 
larger and more comprehensive nature than the County Grammar 
Schools. He writes :— 

“In July, 1797, the Upper Canada Legislature, in terms of 
Governor Simcoe’s Letter to the Duke of Portland, Colonial Sec- 
retary, petitioned the King ‘to appropriate a certain portion of the 
Waste Lands of the Crown as a Fund for the establishment and 
support of . . . a respectable Grammar School in each 
District, and also of a College, or University,’ etc. 

“Tt is a singular and notable fact that although the King re- 
sponded graciously to the Petition of the Legislature, yet the 
Grant made was a much more far-seeing and comprehensive one 
than that asked for by the Legislature. The Despatch on the 
subject by the Colonial Secretary, dated the 4th of November, 
1797, states that His Majesty made the Grant ;— 

First, for the establishment of Free Grammar 
Schools. 

Secondly, “in due course of time,” for the “establish- 
ment of other Seminaries of a larger and more compre- 
hensive nature, for the promotion of Religion and Moral 
Learning, and the Study of the Arts and Sciences,” 

which have always been considered as the functions of a College, 
or University. 

“It is clear,” continues Dr. Hodgins, “from the very com- 
prehensive terms of this Royal Grant that the Province, in 
accepting it, was bound, ‘in due course of time,’ to promote the 
establishment of other Seminaries, (in addition to its single 
College, or University), of an equally large and comprehensive 
nature, by making Grants out of the original Fund to Colleges, 
in various parts of the Province.” 


’ 
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The history of University legislation in the Province, how- 
ever, shows that the terms of that original grant have never been 
complied with, that, instead of a wise diffusion of facilities for 
higher education, a policy of centralization was gradually adopted, 
which unfortunately prevails to this day. 

Scotland has for centuries been the best educated part of the 
British Empire, a pre-eminence largely due to her University 
system, in which, by means of several seats of learning, the faci- 
lities of higher education have been brought within reach of the 
great mass of the people. This same policy of a wise diffusion 
has prevailed in Germany, resulting in the educational supremacy 
of that country among the nations, and in England it has had its 
expression, to quote Dr. Hodgins, “in the recent expansion of the 
functions of London University, in the establishment of the 
unique but comprehensive University of Birmingham, and in the 
consolidation, with increased powers, of the Colleges of Man- 
chester, Leeds, and Liverpool into Victoria University.” 


D. M. G. 





ERRATUM IN LAST NUMBER, 


With regard to his article on ‘Nero and Lucan” in the last 
number of this journal, Professor Anderson wishes us to express 
his regret that the British Museum bust of Nero, described by 
him on page 199, is not that depicted in the illustration, which 
represents a bust now in the Munich Glyptothek. The description 
does not apply in all points to the Munich bust. The error is due 
to the fact that by an oversight Professor Anderson received no 
proof of p. 199. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 





The Seigniorial System in Canada: A study in French Colomal 
Policy. By William Bennett Munro, Ph.D., LL.B., Assistant 
Professor of Government in Harvard Universtty. Longmans, 
Green and Co., New York, London and Bombay. xiv.+296 
Pp. 

It has been abundantly proved in recent times, that many of 
the “dark ages” of history merely reflect the darkness of the 
historic mind with regard to them. So, scholarly studies like this 
of Professor Munro reveal the fact that if Canada has hitherto 
contributed little to the world’s experience, through special studies 
of social and political institutions, it is not because the field lacks 
in rich materials or unique interest, but because little attention 
has been given to its cultivation. As a matter of fact, Canada 
affords the most varied and interesting field in which to study 
the different phases of colonial policy and experiment, from early 
examples of the trading post planted among savages, up to the 
self-governing nation of modern times. It is as a study of 
French colonial policy, and particularly of the working of certain 
French feudal institutions as transplanted to America, that Pro- 
fessor Munro’s book affords a distinct and valuable contribution 
to the history of political institutions. As the bibliographical 
appendix to his work shows, there is no lack of raw materials. 
There are many contemporary descriptions and records, there are 
numerous sketches of Canadian development, and at least one 
elaborate effort to write Canadian history, but few serious at- 
tempts have been made towards the scientific study of Canadian 
institutions. Nor need this be matter for surprise, for, until quite 
recently, few Canadians have had the requisite training and 
facilities for such work. Professor Munro is one of the few who, 
possessing the natural ability, has enjoyed both the training and 
opportunity necessary for the production of scholarly work in this 
line. Asa student of Queen’s he began his studies of Canadian 
institutions in the department of Political Science, and formed 
his first acquaintance with the materials collected in the Canadian 
Archives. These studies he followed up in post-graduate work 
at Harvard University, as also in Britain and France. As asso- 
ciate professor in Government at Harvard he has found incentive 
and opportunity for the completion of his researches regarding 
the Seigniorial System in Canada. In a brief review it is not 
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possible to attempt an adequate account of a work which is the 
embodiment of so much detailed research. Suffice it to say that 
Professor Munro, after outlining the essential features of the 
feudal system of France, has carefully traced, with a wealth of 
reference to primary and authentic sources, the various phases of 
the French-Canadian seigniorial system from its first introduction 
to the country. He has naturally discovered that, while certain 
features of French feudalism were quite adaptable to the condi- 
tions of the Canadian colony, others were not, and hence either 
remained dormant or were abrogated. As so much of feudalism 
depends upon the constant interference of the feudal superior, 
much of the success or failure of the Canadian experiments 
depended upon the character of the governors and intendants who 
were sent out to administer the colony. A _ faithful presentation 
of the results of these experiments in their concrete details 
naturally makes up the greater part of the volume. The headings 
under which the details are grouped are well chosen and contri- 
bute at once to clearness and instruction. The Seignior and his 
Superior, The Seignior and his Dependents, Seigniorial Justice, 
The Seigniorial Noblesse, The Seigniorial System and the 
Church, are some of the chapter titles which indicate the group- 
ing of the materials. As the result of the numerous modifications 
and unequal developments of the features of the original system, 
together with the colonial status of the country and the special 
character of its administration, there grew up a Canadian type 
of feudalism which presented a character and individuality of its 
own. This, when presented in faithful detail, becomes of very 
special interest, not only to the student of types of colonial devel- 
opment, but to the student of feudal institutions in Europe and 
particularly in France. One of the most important factors as 
contributing to the special character of the seigniorial system in 
Canada, was the church, whose influence emphasized the growing 
distinction between the social and political development of France 
and that of its Canadian colony. Nor is there any reason to 
suppose that this distinction would have been any the less marked 
had Canada not been conquered by Britain. 
A. S. 





Labour and Capital: Goldwin Smith. The MacMillan Co., 38 ‘pp. 

The ripe wisdom of eighty years spent in the thick of 
affairs, a temperament of rare balance, an ability to put a page in 
a phrase, give all Goldwin Smith’s utterances.an oracular note. 
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In this brief pamphlet he sketches broadly his life’s conclusions 
on the ever-recurring question of the relations of capital and 
labour, and pleads for provisional acquiescence in the present 
industrial system, tempered by moderate and peaceful reform. 
The calmness, comprehensiveness and proportion of the discus- 
sion are unusual in the flood of partisan argument and minutely 
specialized studies. Mr. Goldwin Smith still sees life clearly and 
sees it whole, and because of this comprehensiveness he does not 
hesitate to prefer truism to paradox. That there is a labour of 
the brain as of the hand, that without capital labour would still 
be in the root-grubbing stage, that there is a limit beyond which 
wages cannot be raised without stopping the wheels of industry, 
that the State has no magic power of creating wealth, that the 
condition of labour has immensely improved in the past century, 
that it would be still further improved by greater thrift and wiser 
allotment of expenditure, that the middle class is in danger of 
being crushed between the upper and the nether millstone, that 
union tyranny is no less injurious than corporation tyranny, these 
are truths which bear re-stating. The non-union man’s case 
against the closed shop is put with concise vigour. Passing to 
Socialism, the chief objections,—the halt of invention, the danger 
to personal liberty, the problem of the manager, the difficulty of 
finding a standard of distribution, are urged with telling effect. 

Yet it is doubtful, if the appeal, forcible as it 1s, sympa- 
thetic as it is meant to be, will convert a single one of the ‘labour 
friends’ to whom it is addressed. Its underlying assumptions are 
those laissez faire tenets of the classical school from which, 
rightly or wrongly, the generation that now is seems to have 
passed on—the all-sufficingness of freedom of contract, the sacro- 
sanct character of individual rights, the beneficent trend of un- 
hampered nature, the unwisdom of state interference. The pre- 
sent time is not so sure that wages are “distributed by the equit- 
able hand of nature,” a phrase which recalls Adam Smith’s 
famous ‘invisible hand,’ or that the value of the final product “by 
the operation of economic law, under the system of industrial 
liberty is distributed justly among all the industries” which have 
shared in its making. Competition is spoken of as the ‘indis- 
pensable spur,’ regardless of the fact that this former beneficent 
fetish of the economists is nowadays vilified by the chorus of 
trust apologists as synonymous with waste and anarchy. Nor 
would Mr. Smith find many to agree with him in his implication 
that police protection is the basis and justification of taxaton. In 
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the labour union’s collective bargaining he sees ‘the intrusion of 
the walking delegate,’ and suggests that there would be “fewer 
strikes if votes were always taken by ballot,” omitting to observe 
that practically all votes are so taken, and that as a rule the local 
union is more radical and aggressive than the central official, who 
is sobered by responsibility. The extension of state activity, 
again, is deprecated. Liberalism, the policy of the open door for 
individual initiative and realization, the cause in which Goldwin 
Smith has ever been a foremost and valiant fighter, meant ‘secur- 
ing the individual from the state’ in the days when the state’s 
laws prevented laborers from emigrating from parish to parish 
or capital from engaging in what business it would: it may mean 
‘securing the individual by the state’ now that the very freedom 
given some threatens the freedom of others. Yet Mr. Smith 
persists in the negative attitude the earlier conditions called for. 

For reform he looks seemingly to individual change of 
heart, to more courtesy and more recognition of the employer's 
services on the part of labour, to the development of ‘a social 
conscience’ on the part of the millionaire, making his ‘privileges 
less invidious.’ And meantime till “the something amiss is un- 
riddled by and by,” things are not so bad as they are painted: the 
cottage if it could look into the mansion might see that which 
would help to reconcile it to its lot. ‘‘Weajth cannot command 
health, peace of mind, or domestic affection.” Can poverty? Are 
disease and domestic inharmonies to be subtracted from poverty 
or to be added to it? 

There is much that labour and capital would both do well to 
heed in this earnest appeal for harmony. But it seems inevitable 
that so long as the wage system endures there will be divergence 
of interest and consequent conflict, waged more temperately and 
under better discipline it may be, and increasingly subjected, as 
in Compulsory Strike Investigation Acts, to the interference of 
‘that abstraction the State’ to protect one opponent from the other 
or itself from both. It is a good sermon, but it is to be feared 
that most of the congregation are away worshipping in other 
tabernacles. 


O. D. S. 





Railway Problems: Edited by William Z. Ripley. Ginn & Co. 
XXviit686 pp. 


The case method, dominant in law-school instruction for a 
decade, is of late being applied to economics. Instead of being 
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spoon-fed from a text book with predigested conclusions, the 
student is given, as in this volume of reprints from economic 
journals and Interstate Commerce Commission decisions, the con- 
crete raw material of the problem and forced to work out the 
general principles for himself. Professor Ripley, who earned 
recognition as one of the two or three leading authorities in his 
field by his work as expert advisor of the Industrial Commission, 
has succeeded in presenting the most significant phases of the 
railway problem in some thirty selections, and has prefaced them 
with an introduction which gives the proper perspective. 

The pathology of railroading is given large space. The con- 
struction company device for bleeding a road, the building up of 
favored corporations by secret rebates, the shameless manipula- 
tion of railroad properties for stock market ends by directors 
who have forgotten the etymology of trustee, are illustrated by 
chapters from Erie and Union Pacific history, which, though 
dimmed to a Sunday school amateurishness by the recent Harri- 
man, Chicago & Alton, and Southern Pacific exploits, weren’t 
bad for the ’60’s and ’70’s. The question of railway rates takes 
up two-thirds of the book. Taussig’s classic joint cost theory 
of rates serves as an introduction. The injustice of discrimina- 
tion between persons is exampled from Standard Oil’s abundant 
record. The necessity of discrimination between commodities is 
made equally clear. But it is chiefly on the thorny problem of 
discrimination between places that stress is laid: the complicated 
considerations of competitive versus intermediate points, of water 
competition, of the relations between main lines and feeders, of 
cutting export rates below domestic to capture a share in world 
markets, of the centre to which a territory should be made tribu- 
tary, of the distance basis for rates versus the policy of neutral- 
izing natural advantages by adverse rates which put all the 
sources of supply for a market on equal footing,—these and more 
are fully illustrated in concrete cases decided by the Commission. 
In this connection the attitude of the courts is also considered. It 
is shown how the Supreme Court, making as complete a right- 
about-face from its early opinion as on the legal-tender question, 
has assumed the right of reviewing all legislative regulation of 
rates, reviewing it, too, in the light of a natural rights individu- 
alism which has long since been discarded in other spheres but 
flourishes in youthful vigour in American courts and provides a 
very substantial basis for the defence of vested interests. 
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Most of the problems raised are ones that Canada as well as 
the United States must face, though there are a few significant 
differences. Financial manipulation and court review bulk larger 
than they would in a Canadian treatise on the subject, but on the 
other hand Professor Ripley has not found it necessary to devote 
a single page to the discussion of government subsidies. 


O. D. S. 





Photography for Students of Physics and Chemtstry. By Louts 
Derr, M.A., S.B., Associate Professor of Physics in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. The Macmillan 
Company of Canada, Toronto, pp. viii—247, $1.40. 


There is no dearth of books on Photography, but this ad- 
mirable little volume is a welcome addition to the number. 
Professedly written for students of Physics and Chemistry, most 
of its pages are quite intelligible to those whose knowledge of 
either is very limited. Yet we fancy most students of Physics 
and Chemistry will find much to learn in such chapters as “The 
Lens,” ‘Aberrations of Lenses,” “Classes of Lenses, Lens Test- 
ing,” ‘“Photo-chemical Action,” “Development and Developers.” 
There is no lack of detailed information about methods, but Pro- 
fessor Derr has been careful to make them subordinate to prin- 
ciples which he discusses with great clearness. It would be hard 
to find anywhere else so brief and satisfactory an account of the 
main types of photographic lenses, their faults and corrections 
and simple methods of testing them. No better book could be 
recommended to students who wish to know something of the 
principles of photography. 

N. R. C. 
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THE GROWTH OF FEDERAL CONTROL IN THE U. S. 


The old doctrine of State sovereignty is being rudely handled 
in America in these days. No matter from what quarter the 
wind blows that sacred edifice always gives signs of tottering. 
Californian alien labour troubles, Chicago meat-packing scandals, 
railroad rebate scandals, all seem to enforce the same lesson. As 
President Roosevelt said in his address last month at Harvard 
University: “The States have shown that they have not the 
ability to curb the power of syndicated wealth and therefore, in 
the interest of the people, it must be done by national action.” It 
is true that during the past generation the State legislatures like 
the municipalities have proved unable to control the situation 
created by the growth of gigantic systems of industry and trans- 
portation. They were managed by political “bosses” who sold 
concessions to the great corporations for money to be distributed 
between themselves and their followers. The corporations sup- 
ported this régime. of corruption because they found it about the 
only way of getting business done, and business men and politi- 
cians alike became habituated to the system. Nothing was decided 
on its merits; all depended on the manceuvres of groups of capi- 
talists and politicians and the distribution of graft. And the 
countenances of the leaders in this saturnalia were as bold as 
brass. Their attitude continued to be that of the Goulds, Fiskes 
and Crokers of an earlier time, “What are you going to do 
about it?” 

All this has been suddenly changed. Investigating commis- 
sions supported by the vigour and courage of President Roose- 
velt, who has a fine dramatic art in bringing issues before the 
people, and by the systematic campaign carried on by the maga- 
zines in their “Literature of Exposure’ have changed the situa- 
tion with that swiftness and susceptibility to reaction which are 
characteristic of democratic communities. The men and things 
that’ were the awe and pride of the ordinary American a few 
years ago, Wall Street kings, corporation Senators, Railway 
presidents, industrial magnates, insurance directors and their 
great institutions have become mere Aunt Sallies for every one, 
legislators, journalists, the man on the street, to fling a stick at. 
The Boss system has been almost annihilated. Boss Platt’s old 
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rooms at 49 Broadway where, according to Harper's Weekly, 
senators, legislators, judges once crowded for admission as at a 
prince’s levée, are now deserted, 
the sinking statesman’s door 
Pours in the morning worshipper no more. 

And many another name of similar dubious fame has sunk below 
the horizon. Even Charles Murphy, Tammany boss, has, the 
newspapers announce, “lost another pier-lease, obtained for a 
nominal rental in the days of the Van Wyck administration.” 

No one will shed tears over the woes of the bosses and graft- 
ers except those who have a close personal interest in the matter, 
and no thoughtful man but must recognize that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has only interfered in time to check the reckless and 
sometimes unscrupulous operations of the great corporations. 
Nevertheless there is need of great caution in any legislative in- 
terference with business interests so vast and widespread that 
they are virtually identical with the prospertty of the country, 
and such legislation is not likely to be wisely done in a spirit of 
retaliation or under the impulse of excited popular sentiment. The 
many state legislatures which have suddenly wakened up to do 
business in this field—after the cessation of railway passes—are 
not always composed of men capable of understanding the in- 
direct consequences of their legislation. Sharp local lawyers 
intent on blackmail and big retaining fees, even well-meaning 
farmers looking only for lower rates on the commodrties they use 
and produce cannot be wholly trusted in this respect. It might 
easily happen that a particular state would be tempted to give 
unfair protection or advantage to its own industries by rate or 
other legislation, and one state might easily hinder the develop- 
ment of a system designed to improve all the neighbouring states 
around it. At the present moment the local authorities of Yonk- 
ers, whether rightly or wrongly I know not, are blocking pro- 
jected improvements on the New York Central which would 
benefit other districts. Some form of higher and more impartial 
authority is evidently needed in such a situation. Everything 
seems to point to an increase of Iederal control as the only solu- 
tion of the problem. And even Federal control will have to be 
exercised with much discretion. Its great instrument, as we see, 
has under Roosevelt become the commission of investigation, 
backed up by what might be called Presidential messages and 
appeals to the people. This system is apt to be accompanied by 
a certain amount of sensationalism, popular exaggeration and 
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impulsive reaction, but it has proved effective when probably 
less sensational methods would have failed. It should be the 
policy of the great leaders of industry themselves to see that no 
honest President of the United States need ever again revert to it. 

Of course an investigating commission is one thing and the 
passing of its recommendations in Congress is quite another. 
The “great interests” may think that they can always get all the 
protection they need from the Senate, as they have certainly got 
this year. The Dingley tariff has been confirmed, the measure to 
make a valuation of the railroads as a basis for rates and taxation 
has been laid aside, the provision for the establishment of food 
standards in the Pure Food law has been stricken out, as has that 
for the dating of the labels on every package, the restriction of 
the appropriation to the railroads for carrying the mails failed to 
carry, the claim of the States for jurisdiction over the transporta- 
tion of liquors has been rejected. Much of this proposed legisla- 
tion may have been undesirable or not, but the “great interests”’ 
will do wisely not to trust too much to their influence, legitimate 
or illegitimate, with the Senate, but to set their houses in order 
and manage their gigantic concerns in a way that will increase 
the sense of probity in the nation, instead of decreasing it. Curi- 
ously enough, the great U. S. Steel Corporation, which a year or 
two ago lay under such a blight of depression and contumely 
from publicists and economists, seems to be about the only big 
corporation which has not lost credit but rather gained ground in 
public esteem. So much, I suppose, for honest and efficient 
management. 





MR, HOWELLS ON MAGAZINE POETRY. 


Mr. Howells in Harper’s Easy Chair is getting franker than 

he used to be. Speaking, in imaginary dialogue, of the 
poems published in the magazines of to-day he makes one of the 
interlocutors ask: ‘Had any of them what we call distinction, 
for want of a better word or a clearer idea?” And the answer 
was: “No, I should say, not one; though here and there one 
nearly had it; so nearly that I held my breath from not being 
quite sure. But on the other hand I[ should say that there was a 
great deal of excellence, if you know what that means. 
The level was pretty high . . . never so high as the sky, but 
sometimes as high as the sky-scraper.” A certain sense of 
“tallness’”’ seemed to proceed from the effort “to be higher than 
the thought or the feeling warranted.” 
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The irony there is much more thinly veiled than it would 
have been ten years ago; at times indeed it is almost indecorously 
nude,—‘“‘as high as the sky-scraper!” “Distinction” is always 
difficult to define but in poetry it generally arises from the thought 
being the rare condensation of fine or profound experience, ex- 
pressed in a fine form. But sometimes you can hardly measure 
that depth without an appeal to the whole context or the general 
power shown by the writer. Landor, to choose outside of the 
great poets, gives one very clearly this sense of distinction: 


I strove with none; for none was worth my strife, 
Nature I loved, and next to Nature, Art; 

I warmed both hands before the fire of life, 
It sinks and I am ready to depart. 


Generally speaking there is a want of deep or fine experience 
in the literary production of the democracy here. President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Bryan are equally ready to write articles, the 
one on Erse sagas and the other on Chinese civilisation, obviously 
on the most cursory acquaintance. As for the ordinary writer, as 
soon as he does anything the least promising, the next thing he 
does is to hurry out before the public and ‘boom’ it before it 
should be forgotten. Instead of developing his _ talent 
by quiet work and thinking he takes to platforms and congresses 
coarsening his ideas and their expression to catch the public ear. 
What talent he has, instead of growing in sincerity and depth is 
beaten out thin as gold leaf in external performances, and the 
man becomes really poorer in spirit in proportion as he becomes 
known and successful. 

Mr. Howells notes another characteristic of modern poetry 
which if not universal is very marked in the work of certain 
schools: 


I think that in the endeavors to escape from conven- 
tion our poets have lost the wish for elegance which was 
a prime charm of the Golden Age. Technically as well as 
emotionally, they let themselves loose too much...... why 
when you and I were young.. ... it seemed to me that we 
wished to be as careful of the form as the most formal of 
our poetic forbears, and that we would not let the smallest 
irregularity escape us in our study to make the form per- 
fect. We cut out the tall word ; we restrained the strain- 
ing; we tried to keep the wording within the bounds of the 
dictionary ....our very roughness was the effect of ham- 
mering ; the grain we left was where we had used the file 
to produce it. 


This hardly takes sufficient note of a certain evolution in 
diction, but followers of the Celtic school with the unsystematized 
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sweetness of its rhythm and of Henley with his exuberant fling 
of phrase may take warning from the veteran critic and novelist, 
himself a master of light prose style. 





COMMENTS. 


THE TORONTO “NEWS” ON DISCRETIONARY POWER IN THE 
GOVERNMENT. 
_ “There is real cause for alarm at the tendency in Ottawa to 
endue ministers of the Crown with wide discretionary powers in 
‘the administration of their Departments. No less than twenty- 
four clauses of Mr. Oliver’s new Land Bill give the Minister of 
the Interior the power to withhold or allow certain privileges.” 
[Judscious warning from an old and fatthful defender of 
constitutional decorum. But the new democracy seems to care 
very little about constitutional decorum. | 
FROM PROFESSOR LEACOCK’S PAMPHLET, “GREATER CANADA.” 
“What think you, little river Thames, of our great Ottawa 
that flings its foam eight hundred miles? What does it mean 
when science has moved us a little farther yet, and the wheels of 
the world’s work turn with electric force? What sort of asset do 
you think then our melting snow and the roaring river-flood of 
our Canadian spring shall be to us? What say you, little puffing 
steam-fed industry of England, to the industry of Coming Can- 
ada? Think you, you can heave your coal hard enough, sweating 
and grunting with your shovel to keep pace with the snow-fed 
cataracts of the north? Jangling are they (the people of Eng- 
land) these twenty years over little Ireland that makes and un- 
makes ministries, and never a thought for Canada . . . never 
a voice to speak for Canada. . . . Can they not see, these 
people of England, that the supreme English Question now is 
the question of Canada? that this Conference of the year of grace 
1907 might, if it would, make for us the future of the Empire ?” 
[“Has Canada a poet?” Yes, as the above fragment of an 
epos, recited, I believe, before the Canadian Club of Toronto, will 
testify. Mr. Roberts and both the Scotts had better look to their 
laurels, if Mr. Leacock takes a thought to cut “Greater Canada” 
up into blank verse lines. Meantime, as to the facts, one may 
remark that tt seems to have required a good deal of pressure to 
bring Canada’s first citizen, Sir Wilfrid, to the point of even 
attending the Conference.} 
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D. R. FORGAN, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF CHICAGO, 
ON THE CONFLICT BETWEEN THE LEGISLATURES AND 
THE CORPORATIONS. 


“Legislation is going too far in restraining corporations. I 
was at Springfield this week in the interest of a measure to allow 
corporations in IIlinois to buy real estate and was told that it 
had no chance of passing because the people opposed anything 
corporations wanted. There are very few men in Chicago who 
can buy a lot in the financial district. It is a hardship to prevent 
corporations from doing so.” 

[A matter which will soon correct ttself, surely, sf owners of 
property have anything to say in legislation. You cannot allow 
three-fourths of the industrial system of the country to assume a 
certain form and then proceed to cramp and harass that form 
without bringing about a general depression. | 


W. H. MALLOCK ON THE FUNDAMENTAL IDEA OF SOCIALISM. 


“The new Socialists, such as Mr. Sidney Webb, admit that 
it (the modern augmentation of wealth) has two causes—namely, 
ability and average labour; and that it is not due, as Marx said, 
to average labour alone . . . . the able minority of men 
who direct the labour of the majority are the true producers of 
that amount of wealth by which the total annual output, in any 
given community, exceeds what would have been produced by 
the labourers if left to their own devices, whether working as 
isolated units or in small self-organized groups, and controlled 
by no knowledge or faculties but such as are possessed in common 
by any one who can handle a spade or lay one brick on another. 
There is constantly a question, when the security of social insti- 
tutions is threatened, of labour’s being withdrawn from the effi- 
cient guidance of ability; or, in other words, of the action of 
ability being temporarily suspended altogether. The application 
or the non-application of the directing faculties to the labour of 
the majority, which is bound to continue in any case—these are 
the sole alternatives. When these faculties are thus applied, the 
output of wealth increases; when their application is interfered 
with or ceases, the output of wealth declines. 


[The argument, of course, concludes that if you withdraw 
the reward which this “ability” seeks you will impair the force 
which works for the higher and more effective organisation of 
industry, which ts the basts of our present civilisation. In an age 
of belief saints will work their best for no reward but reverence 
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and the approval of their consctence; in a feudal age a great 
soldier will be satished with little more than military power and 
glory, but an age whose great characteristic ts that of wealth 
producing must give characteristic rewards to tts “ability.” Even 
our evangelizing Moodys, Booths, Eddys must be millionaires, or 
half millionaires. | 


MR. W. D. LIGHTHALL ON THE GOVERNOR-GENERALSHIP. 
(From the Canadian Magazine for February.) 


“It is evident from many signs that a mimic system, based 
upon wealth, is actually making headway through the Dominion 
of which Rideau Hall is the centre, and of which the effect would 
be to gradually erect all through the land a reign of class dis- 
tinctions, of privileges and monopolies, ultimately becoming part 
of our government as well as of our society.” 


MR. C. F. DEACON REPLIES TO MR. LIGHTHALL. 
(From the Canadian Magazine for March.) 


“What are the facts? The Canadians saw that the United 
States after their civil war embarked on rigid protection and a 
high tariff, and in spite of this have flourished by reason of their 
vast resources and untiring devotion to business. The Canadians, 
therefore, in spite of their small numbers and enormous frontier, 
said: “We, also, will have a high tariff.” Therein lay the origin 
of our privileged plutocracy, the high cost of living and the con- 
stant labour troubles all inherent to a system of artificial favour- 
mg of special industries. To try to lay the blame for any or all 
of this on the Governor-Generals is as wise as to blame them for 
the Fall of Man, and I am amazed that such stuff should appear 
in The Canadian Magazine. The proper place for such drivel is 
Dorcas meetings, where the blameless enthusiasts make warm 
clothing for tropical heathen.” 

[Mr. Deacon’s reply ts rather brutal in manner, but no doubt 
his analysis of plutocratic civilisation is much more fundamental 
than Mr. Lighthall’s, which ts perhaps a somewhat obsolete form 
of Radical attack now that American democracy has developed 
so much luxury and ostentation. You cannot fundamentally affect 
the habits of a nation by superimposing a Rideau Hall on tts 
social structure. All that it does in this way is to contribute a cer- 
tain grace and digmty to social usage, to reinforce these elements 
in our democratic society, and that is a gift which the new demo- 
cracies and ‘plutocracies of to-day may very safely receive from 
the aristocratic civilisation of the past. On the other hand, Mr. 
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Deacon’s sdea of Free Trade seems to possess him rather than he 
it. Would not timber concesstons, coal concessions, land grants 
and the general augmentation of wealth due to modern organtsa- 
tion and machinery have created a plutocratic class with tts taste 
for expensive luxuries and amusements even under a free-trade 
system? And would a free-trade system guarantee us against 
labour troubles in the present condition of society, or even appre- 
ciably lighten them? It would, of course, ease the stratn in times 
of depression, but that ts quite a different matter.) 


JAMES CAPPON. 





THE HOUSE OF LORDS AND THE EDUCATION BILL. 


The Education Bill of 1906 is dead; that is the simple state- 
ment of a well-known fact, and so far there is no room for 
controversy. But when we ask who killed the Bill then we are 
plunged once more into the thick of the old controversies. An- 
swers to this question are forthcoming quite clear and definite in 
their character, but unfortunately these answers are contradictory 
as well as clear. The “Over-Seas” edition of the Daily Mail, 
Dec. 22nd, 1906, an organ which is dedicated to the high pur- 
poses of spreading a noble imperialism and pure patriotism 
throughout the British Empire, tells the tale in two brief para- 
graphs: 

The announcement already made in the “Over-Seas”’ that the 
Education Bill was to all intents and purposes dead, was signally 
confirmed by Wednesday’s proceedings in the House of Lords. 
Lord Lansdowne, after a series of conferences with the Liberal 
Ministers in charge of the measure, was compelled to state that 
no amicable settlement was possible. Thus the Government has 
wasted an entire session. It rushed an imperfectly drafted 
measure through the House of Commons, suppressing discussion 
by a merciless use of the gag. The House of Lords, however, did 
its best to remedy the mistakes committed in the Lower House, 
and as it left the Lords the Bill was at least workable and con- 
sistent. 





The Cabinet declined to consider the Lords’ changes and 
amendments, and flung the Bill back, after an insultingly brief 
discussion in the Lower House. But Ministers then discovered 
that their hysterical declamations and attacks on the Lords were 
nowhere taken seriously. A change of front had therefore to be 
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effected at the last moment. The Government made a show of 
offering sham concessions, but always with the proviso that it 
was impossible to answer for the majority of the Lower House. 
Such a proviso rendered all negotiations insincere and futile. And 
so the measure died. 





In politics as in some other matters the easy course is to take 
only one side; then you can read your patriotic journal and won- 
der why such creatures as Liberals and Nonconformists are 
created to be a nuisance to society and a danger to the state. That 
method, however, has its disadvantages, as may be seen in this 
particular case. For when we look around we discover that the 
Duke of Devonshire, who is neither a Radical nor a Nonconform- 
ist, separated himself from his noble colleagues when they came 
to the final act and passed the death sentence. On this point we 
read: “The fact that the Duke of Devonshire not only spoke for, 
but actually voted with the Government on Wednesday night is a 
proof of how deeply he feels upon the matter. Had he been asked 
to take part in the final Conferences which decided the fate of the 
Bill, we can hardly doubt that the decision would have been a 
different one. The fact that he does not appear to have been 
asked by the Unionist leaders to be present at those Conferences 
would seem to indicate that the spirit in which they entered upon 
the work was not one of conciliation in the true sense.” (Spectator, 
Dec. 22, 1906). The journal that thus deliberately charges the 
opposition with recklessness is not an organ of radicalism but a 
high class respectable weekly that has given for many years a 
general support to the Unionist party. The Spectator declares 
that Mr. Balfour is responsible for the rejection of the measure 
and wishes that it were possible “to assert that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury does not to a great extent share the responsibility for 
wrecking the Bill which falls on Mr. Balfour.” Of course, the 
Government has a measure of responsibility. “The first step is 
with the House of Lords; then upon the Government will rest the 
responsibility of deciding whether proposals are ‘reasonable’ or 
‘wrecking’ amendments.” (Queen’s Quarterly, October, 1906). 
The Duke of Devonshire, referring to those who had written to 
him against the Bill, said he believed that “after a very short time 
had elapsed, and when these more or less irresponsible advisers 
had had greater experience of the results which will follow the 
loss of the Bill, they would regret that they had not allowed their 
representatives in the House of Lords a freer hand and a larger 
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discretion.” The extreme Nonconformists and the advocates of 
a purely secular system rejoice in the loss of the Bill, as they de- 
clare the compromise was carried too far. On the whole then we 
cannot think that the Church party acted wisely. A new short 
bill has been introduced to deal with the one point that presses 
most severely on Nonconformists and to remedy the acknowl- 
edged grievance of the “Passive Resisters.” Then in due course, 
and with grave deliberation, the Government will proceed once 
more to deal with the whole question. In the meantime, the 
opinion seems to be growing on all sides that the next bill will 
not be so favorable to Denominationalism. 

But out of this another question arises of even greater im- 
portance; can it be said that under present circumstances we have 
real democracy in England? Mr. Balfour ruled the country for 
several years, as head of a Government that had a substantial 
majority; is he still to rule it when the country has deliberately 
declared against his policy? It seems absurd if we can have 
democratic rule to this extent only that the country can have 
what it desires in so far as this is pleasing and convenient to Mr. 
Balfour. We might quote violent words from others or say some 
bitter things on our own account, but the words of a journal that 
has maintained a high reputation for intelligent conservatism are 
strong enough: “One result of Mr. Balfour’s action is undoubt- 
edly to place the House of Lords at a considerable disadvantage 
in the Constitutional controversy which must now arise between 
them, and the House of Lords by making them first swallow with- 
out protest so dangerous a measure as the Trades Disputes Bill, 
and then virtually reject the Education Bill, has made it almost 
impossible to argue that the House of Lords is an independent 
revising Chamber which conscientiously considers all measures 
sent up to it, and, rightly or wrongly, takes action upon what it 
believes to be their merits. The country does not object to the 
House of Lords having a will of its own. What it does object 
to is its merely expressing the will of the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion in the Commons, especially when the Leader less than a year 
ago was shown to have completely forfeited the confidence of the 
electors. Mr. Balfour, from the Parliamentary point of view, 
has no doubt very greatly embarrassed the Government, but he 
has forced the Peers to fight a difficult and dangerous battle at a 
serious disadvantage.’ Thus it will be seen that the situation in 
England is both lively and interesting from many points of view. 
The papers are now filled with wonderful suggestions for the 
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arrangement of the Education difficulty and with complex pro- 
posals for saving the dignity and increasing the usefulness of the 
House of Lords. 





CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE, 


In France the situation has not changed much during the last 
three months. As was suggested by the editor of the last issue 
of the Quarterly, to grasp the present situation fully and clearly 
one would need to know the history of France for more than a 
century and possess an intimate and sympathetic acquaintance 
with the social life and religious temper of the French people; 
that is possible to very few of us, and yet we are all interested in 
the present conflict, especially as it seems to be part of a general 
movement, as one may see by glancing at the political struggles 
in Germany, Spain and England. Here again easy solutions are 
offered to us, but these we suspect because of their very simpli- 
city. Looking calmly at the situation from this distance we 
cannot believe that all the superstition or scepticism is on either 
side. We who are far away from the battlefield may well be 
thankful that we are not compelled to choose sides for the choice 
is not after all so simple. In Canada the impression among 
Catholics is that the French Government is furiously and wan- 
tonly persecuting the Church; Protestants, on the other hand, are 
naturally inclined to think that a Government which is supported 
by the majority of the people must have something to say for 
itself. France is wrestling with the problem of securing a Free 
Church in a Free State, and will no doubt after much discussion 
and friction reach a fairly reasonable solution. There are, as is 
well known, in the French Cabinet men whom we must sorrow- 
fully class as “sceptics,” but there are some in the opposition 
camp who without breach of charity must be regarded as “fana- 
tics.” Certain it is that if the political movement is really anti- 
religious it will cause the loss of much that is needful for the 
highest life of the nation and it will in the end be defeated; such 
faith have we in the vitality of real religion. 

M. Clemenceau, the present Prime Minister, says: “I am 
anti-clerical, not anti-Catholic. The Roman Church refuses to 
allow its agents to conform to the liberal law by which, in view 
of the disestablishment of Catholicism in France, we have in- 
sured to them the privilege of possessing Church property and 
continuing religious worship. . . . They are free if they like 
to reject the gifts and privileges we offered. So let them live 
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under the common law. Our bill declares that all Frenchmen 
are free to worship God as they like. The Catholics are not ‘an 
exception, they may go on worshipping God. Never will I close 
a church or interfere, unless they use the pulpit to break the laws 
of the land.” 

M. Briand in his declaration of the Government policy, on 
the oth of last November, took a similar position. “What is the 
State’s duty towards the Catholics? It owes liberty of conscience, 
the freedom to express their religious beliefs in all their rituals 
and observances without interference. If the law should not give 
them this freedom it would be a bad law. But those who say 
that this law is a law of persecution are mistaken. The State 
must be neutral toward all faiths. It is not irreligious, it is 
‘areligious.’ It must examine its relation to the Church from 
two points of view, because the activity of the Church is two- 
fold.” 

“The laity of the Church is required to be anti-clerical in order 
to guarantee its own protection and authority, because the Church 
by its own act has endangered the supremacy of the State in de- 
parting from the religious domain and intruding upon political 
ground.” (The Open Court, February, 1907). He then goes on 
to vindicate his own position and to show that while some have 
attacked him for not being sufficiently vigorous against Catholic 
agitators, he has endeavored to carry out the law firmly and 
gently. * 

We find ourselves in a different atmosphere when we turn to 
a sensational article by Vance Thompson in Everybody’s Maga- 
zine for March, entitled “War Against Christ.” This gentleman 
went to Rome to interview his Eminence Cardinal Merry Del Val 
to explain to him “why it was well the truth should be, written in 
a great magazine at home.” “I quoted the words of the little 
_ brawling Jacobin (Briand), ‘Jl faut en fintr avec ltdée chré- 
tienne, ’’ and this was the effect on the great churchman who is 
well known to many in Canada. 

“The tall figure, draped in shimmering silk, had been quite 
motionless until then; the thin, handsome face had been like a 
Roman mask in its immobility, and the wonderful eyes, large and 
brown, had seemed of stone; but when I quoted these words the 
real man appeared—it was wonderful. It was as though a‘flame 
—without vacillation, steady as a sword—burned up in him. 
There was flame in the great eyes—flame even in the long white 
hand with which he threw back the folds of red silk. What-he 
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said was: ‘You see, then! It is not a war against the church— 
it is war against Christianity itself—it is war against Christ! 
That is the plain declaration of the government of. France. 
Without any concealment it announces that its purpose is to make 
an end of the Christian idea. It is more than a solemn profes- 
sion of irreligion—it is a declaration of war upon Christ.’ ” 

This article is really too controversial in its tone to carry us 
very far in a matter of such grave importance. It tells us that 
the London Times has been manifestly unfair and that “in all 
the English-speaking world the battle in France has been subtly 
misrepresented.” Listening to the picture drawn by Merry Del 
Val of the great battle for religious liberty and the faith of Christ 
the writer is lifted into a visionary mood. “I seemed to see the 
legions marching out against God—grimy little Jacobins, the 
voices and the Appetites, while in the background other little men 
unbent themselves and stood up (they had been groping for gold 
in the gutters of. the world—in the very tumours of humanity) 
and cheered on the grimy mercenaries; over them floated sordid 
banners on which I read: ‘A bas le Christ !’—a true picture that, 
‘A bas le Christ—that is the open cry of Briand, ‘Minister of 
Public Worship,’ of Jaurés, of Clemenceau, of Viviani, and of all 
the dwarf Robespierres in whose hands (ostensibly) are the des- 
tinies of unhappy France.” And this is the indictment he brings 
against the nation: “It should be borne in mind that France is 
the only anti-religious nation in the world. No other has set 
itself the task of blowing out the light in heaven and getting rid 
of Christianity; and France is in her decadence—with a 
dwindling population, with criminality averaging more than twice 
that of Italy or Germany, with nearly ten thousand suicides a 
year—the figures are 9,703—and with a literature in which In- 
famy squats by the side of Blasphemy and Human Degradation.” 

_ The popular journalist no doubt knows very well that great 
questions of world-wide interest are not settled in this simple 
fashion by the use of loud rhetoric. We who belong to the 
English-speaking world must have better authority before we 
venture to believe that all our most reliable sources of informa- 
tion have been poisoned by a far-reaching anti-religious con- 
spiracy. The Spectator, one of our most carefully conducted jour- 
nals, on Feb.9 accepts the view of the Times’ Paris correspondent 
that there is now good prospect of a peaceful settlement, but agrees 
that the affair has been badly managed on the side of the Church. 
“He points out, however, that even if peace is now secured, the 
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suffering imposed upon the French clergy by the obstinate and 
ill-considered policy of the Vatican must be very great. It has 
impoverished some thirty-eight thousand priests, and reduced 
many of them well-nigh to destitution. The Papacy, contrary to 
the advice not only of impartial observers, but also contrary to 
the advice of the French Bishops, acted on the belief that it could 
overthrow the present Government in France by daring that 
Government to do its worst. The result of these unfortunate 
tactics has been to prove that in a struggle between the Papacy 
and the Republic, Frenchmen who are intensely national, even 
when they are sincere believers, will give their support to the 
State rather than to the Church.” 

The above paragraph represents the average English point 
of view on this great question. Those who wish to study the 
other side may be referred to a recent article in the Nineteenth - 
Century and After, by Mr. Wilfred Ward, which presents the 
case for the Vatican strongly and clearly. Considerable attention 
has been given to this matter in the Quarterly during the past 
year. We have read the views of Catholics and Frenchmen of 
various shades of opinion and our general impression is that 
after the present friction has been softened both religion and 
politics will benefit from this vigorous attempt to define and 
separate their respective provinces. The latest statement to this 
effect we take from the Christian Commonwealth of February 
28th: 

The long-drawn-out battle between Church and State in 
France is ended at last. [Iollowing upon the abolition of the law 
that churches must, like other public assemblies, give notice of 
their coming together, it is arranged that the Mayor and the 
priest in any parish may come to an agreement for the use of the 
church for a period of eighteen years; and it is believed that the 
Mayor will also be permitted to wink at the use of the church 
even if no official arrangement has been made. This is a victory 
for M. Briand, who has throughout been more moderate than M. 
Clemenceau. Our readers will not suspect us of any sympathy 
with priestly pretensions, but we are glad that matters have not 
been driven too far. In reality, the State has won all along the 
line, and one need not grudge to the Church some little conces- 
sion which will help to lessen the smart of defeat. The separa- 
tion between Church and State is complete; the right of the State 
to control its own affairs without ecclesiastical interference has 
been amply vindicated; and so far all is well. The final settle- 
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ment, in so far as it is a compromise at all, is one which will 
leave both Church and State better able to discharge, each its 
own respective mission, for the good of the land. 





THE NEW THEOLOGY. 


In England there has recently been a flood of newspaper 
correspondence and controversy on the “New Theology.” We 
are told that now there is a little temporary abatement of what 
threatened to be an unceasing flood of oratory ; and already some 
have ventured to sum up the permanent blessing to the Church 
from “the present stress and storm”; these being (1) a more per- 
fect vindication of the liberty of prophesying; and (2) a general 
recognition of the folly of doctrinal clauses in trust deeds. The 
origin of the new movement appears to have been a theological 
statement or statements by the Rev. R. J. Campbell of the City 
Temple; Mr. Campbell seems now to be following up his former 
action by conducting special services in Cornwall and is dictating 
at lightning-like speed a book on “The New Theology” which is 
awaited by thousands of people with eager interest. If this thing 
had happened in any other Church than the Congregational there 
would have been a heresy trial, which would have taken place in 
a panic, and in which the Church while seeking to defend some 
important aspect of truth would have committed itself to some 
impossible position. As it is the controversy has been wild and 
strong, all the sharpness not being on the side of orthodoxy, as 
witness The Christian Commonwealth’s arraignment of Principal 
Forsyth, under the heading, “A Lost Leader.” Dr. Forsyth him- 
self once a radical leader and companion of heretics is now 
charged with intolerance of fair criticism, overbearing trucu- 
lence, waspish wit not always in the best of taste, and finally with 
personal vindictiveness against theological opponents; all of 
which is sharp and serious. The situation is varied and interest- 
ing. There is the Low Church vicar who settles the matter, to 
his own satisfaction by a few sharp questions. “New nonsense! 
New deviltry! What was the use of the Bible if they took Christ 
out of it? What was the use of Christianity if there was no 
Christ in it? What was the use of Christianity if they did not 
recognize a saving Christ? It behooved them all to be on their 
guard.” Of course Dr. Emil Reich had to leave “Plato for 
‘Duchesses” and leap to the front to save Christianity, after de- 
fending the Bible he informed the public that “they need not 
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wonder at what was said by a young man, even when speaking to 
a large congregation, and even if he had nice white hair and a fine 
voice to give oratorical force to his utterances.” This is, of 
course, very amusing and conclusive, and not less so is the solemn 
article in which Dr. Robertson Nicoll hails Mr. Campbell to his 
bar, in the Brittsh Weekly, and after patronizing and dissecting 
him pronounces solemn condemnation upon him as a dangerous 
heretic. According to Dr. Nicoll, one reason why Mr. Campbell 
has gone wrong is his lacking of proper theological training. On 
the other side Dr. Stanton Coit, of the Ethical Society, makes 
this striking statement: “It seemed to me that it would be like 
a miracle for such teaching to come from a man who had gone 
through a four years’ saturation in the supernaturalism, spiritism, 
animism, or what you will of theology. Let me say, therefore, 
that there was no miracle. Things more glorious than miracles 
are always happening. Mr. Campbell never went through a course 
of theological study in any divinity school. No young man, I 
believe, who had ever gone through that ordeal, which puts out 
the very eyes of reason, could have come to see the truth as he 
does. Fortunately, Mr. Campbell is a layman in the pulpit. Let 
us never forget that the man Jesus Christ had never studied 
theology, and that is the reason he was able to speak as he did.” 
All this would furnish ample material for discussion tf we 
were at the beginning instead of the end of our space. How- 
ever, this subject will keep and we can close by expressing the 
conviction that the discussion will do good. Very much dry rot 
had crept into politics and theology in England and we believe 
that a new vivifying breeze is about due. When Dr. Torrey has 
fastened evangelical revivalism to hard dogmatism of the most 
uncompromising type, when Dr. Denny and Dr. Orr have shown 
at length the folly and perversity of “the modern mind’—after 
this and other signs of obscurantism, there was bound to be a new 
and vigorous protest, a vigorous claim to have the everlasting 
message express itself in the thought and language of to-day. 





PROTECTION AND ART. 


We are pleased to note that after due consideration the Gov- 
ernment has gone back to the old and better way in its treatment 
of original works of art. We were prepared to discuss the matter 
and had provided ourselves with material in the form of opinions 
expressed by those who have studied the question from various 
points of view, but we are thankful that now the discussion is 
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unnecessary. At the beginning of the present financial year it 
was proposed to place a tax on original paintings in oil or water- 
colour. The tax in the form proposed would have fallen on pic- 
tures ranging in value from $20.00 to $350.00, stopping when the 
amount of the tax reached $50.00. A tax varying from $3.00 to 
$50.00 would not have been any burden to wealthy men but #t 
would have fallen on those works of art likely to come within 
the reach of the great middle class. The new proposal would 
have made it more difficult to bring in pictures for exhibition, 
and if left in its original form would have hampered Canadian 
artists bringing in their own work which they had produced when 
travelling abroad. The old arrangement, which we understand 
is now maintained, allows such works to come in free when 
valued at over $20.00; in other words, the tariff recognizes that 
we have not yet reached the stage when it is advisable to keep 
out the work of really good artists who in their own way are 
part of the great educational movement of our time. 





COMMERCIAL HONESTY. 

After all, our interest in politics, theology and art is only 
part of our interest in that which is highest, namely, moral char- 
acter. One of the saddest things in the way of “Current Events” 
is the fact that during the past months two men high in the finan- 
cial world. have been sent to prison because they have been guilty 
of unfaithfulness with regard to the important trusts reposed in 
them. True, there is a certain stern satisfaction in the fact that 
justice is meted out impartially and speedily. Evidently the 
machinery of judicial administration is in good working order. 
But all our work as intellectual guides and moral teachers falls 
unless we can train men who can with simple honesty and in- 
flexible determination stand the severe strain of these modern 
conditions. It is no consolation to know that these things are 
happening all over the world; we wish to see material prosperity 
in Canada but we pray still more for clearness of purpose and 
honourableness of life. 

W. G, JorDAN. 





ONE COMMENT MORE. 
PRESIDENT SCHURMAN OF CORNELL DRAWS A HISTORICAL PARALLEL 
BETWEEN PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND TIBERIUS GRACCHUS. 
(Extract from a speech made before the State Senate and 
Assembly at Albany). 
“Unhappily for Rome a self-constituted saviour of society 
appeared who had eyes to see that the times were out of joint 
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and conceit to believe that he was born to set them right. He 
was a man of impulsive temperament, who brooked no opposition 
to his will and who could not even appreciate a sincere differ- 
ence of opinion in an honest opponent. Vain, self-confident, 
reckless, autocratic, he was also thoroughly honest and deeply 
persuaded of his own good intentions. . . . . . . It was 
the intervention of the state as a seller in conjunction with the 
free competition of foreign countries that made things hopeless 
for the small farmers of Italy. A statesman who took account 
of realities would have addressed himself to those natural and 
inexorable causes of the evil he sought to remedy. But Tiberius 
Gracchus was neither an economist nor a man of business 

; his policy of confiscation without compensation laun- 
ched the state upon a century of civil war and ruthless pros- 
cription which ended in the overthrow of the republic and the 
soulless despotism of the Caesars. . . . . The historical 
results would have been entirely different had not Tiberius 
Gracchus lacked a just sense of reality, a knowledge of business 
and a perception of the dominance of natural law in the sequence 
of economic phenomena, and had he not injected into a grave 
and complex question of Roman politics a personality of bound- 
less self-confidence and autolatry, equally impatient of opposition 
and incapable of judicial investigation and consideration. I 
have faith to believe that, warned by the lessons of history, the 
American people will address themselves to the settlement of the 
grave politico-economic question which now occupies all minds, 
with the spirit of conservatism, and with a reverence on the one 
hand for the rights of persons, which alone makes citizenship 
worth enjoying, and on the other, with a respect for the rights 
of property which is the basal safeguard of all human civili- 
zation.” 

[A bold, brilliant and novel attack on President Roosevelt’s 
anti-corporation policy, throwing into clear relief what ts dan- 
gerously impulsive in his actton and methods. Still one ought 
to keep in mind that there are evils to be remedied and that 
President Roosevelt has formally disclaimed anything Iske a pol- 
icy of confiscation. But there may be something tn his character 
and methods which will carry him farther than he thinks.] 


j.c. 


Queen’s University Faculty of Medicine 


T he Fifty-fourth Session will open on September 30th, 1907. 
The University Examinations in Medicine begin March 23rd, 1907. 


The course extends over four sessions and leads to the Degrees of M.D. and C.M. The Degree of B.A. and M.D. 
or of B.Sc. and M.D. can be obtained in six years. a 


Practical and Clinical instruction ts giveo in the Kingston General Hospital, L'Hotel Dieu, and Rockwood Asylum 
for the Insane. 


Exceptional advantages are afforded for the siidy of Practical Anatomy in new class rooms specially adapted for the 
purpose. 


The laboratories are well equipped for instruction in Physiology, Pharmacology, Histology, Pathology i 
Bacterialogy. The Professors in these departments devote their whole time to the work. 


The Calendar can be had on application, . 
DR. J. C. CONNELL, Dean. DR, W. T. CONNELL, Secretary. 
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